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Who Conducted the Bach Festival at Bethlehem, Pa., for the 
Twenty-third Time on May 10 and 11. 
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ENGLAND 


7 London Concerts this 
season 


Maazel made his first appearance in Eng- 
land at the Albert Hall and rose triumph- 
ant to the occasion. He is a front ranker, 
and made his name as far as London is 
concerned in five minutes. Not only has 
he great technic, but a poetic temperament 
as well, a combination as rare as it is 


refreshing.’—Yorkshire Observer. 


“There can be no doubt that Maazel is a 
great artist. His technic is astonishing, 
but technic is not his only equipment. He 
is young but has attained a mastery of 
emotion and repose without quelling the 
fire of youth. The purity of his tone and 
the neat finish of his phrasing showed him 
to occupy a position in the front ranks of 
pianists.’—Sheffield Telegraph 


“Musical London was introduced to a new 
and brilliant pianist. Aside from his ro- 
mantic platform presence, Maazel is a pi- 
anist of exceptional powers.”—The Daily 
Sketch 


“Maazel’s playing was full of charm and 
elegance. His technic was neatness itself, 
and his phrasing clear and poetical. Chopin 
was beautifully played.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘The Russian pianist had fingers that could 
race without ever stumbling, while in soft 
music his tone was beautiful.”"—Daily Mail. 


“He is obviously a finished performer of 
the intellectual type and much enjoyed 
by his audience.”"—Daily News. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
VERA BULL HULL 


Steinway Building, New York 


FOR EUROPE: 


George Albert Bachaus, Berlin 





FRANCE 


13 Paris Concerts 


Last season Maazel made his 
Paris debut playing 4 times 
within 5 weeks; 3 appearances 
were as soloist with the Con- 
servatoire, the Lamoureux and 
the Colonne Orchestras. 


“Let us hail Maazel who conquered his 
audience by his great skill and detailed 
perfection !”—Semaine a Paris. 


“The debut recital of Maazel in Paris was 
a tremendous success. A varied program 
displayed his great gift of interpretation. 
His delicate, subtle touch wove marvels, 
and his flowing brilliant technic made an 
enormous impression, as did also his beau- 
tiful tone and mezzo-tint effects. The en- 
thusiastic audience demanded many encores 
which augurs well the future success’ of 
Maazel in Paris.’—Monde Musical. 


“Here is at last a pianist of the younger 
school whose sobriety does not exclude sen- 
sitiveness nor finesse from his playing. He 
displays an ease and smoothness which is 
perfect. To our great satisfaction, Maazel 
was obliged to play many encores.”—Le 


Soir. 


“Maazel came to triumph again in two 
concerts with orchestra. As soloist with 
the Lamoureux Orchestra, he was permitted 
to show all the worth of his technic and in- 
contestable qualities of charm. With the 
Colonne Orchestra, Maazel gave a perfect 
interpretation of the Tschaikowsky B flat 
Concerto. He was recalled 17 times and 
obliged to give many encores before an 
enthusiastic audience.’—Monde Musical. 


“Maazel’s tone and tone coloring are re- 
markable. This artist stands unique in 
his manner of interpreting Chopin.”—Paris 
Times. 

“A tremendous impression was made by 
Maazel. He kept the rapt attention of the 
audience by the ease of his great technic, 
the beautiful quality of his sonorous tone 
and the brilliant renditions of the composi- 


tions he presented.”—Gaulois. 


In the 





GERMANY 


36 Concerts 


13 encores and many recalls 
were demanded by the enthus- 
iastic audience present at the 
third of the six recitals to be 
given by Maazel in Berlin this 
season. 


BERLIN— 
“Maazel’s tremendous accomplishments 
were astonishing.”—Berliner Tageblatt. 


“Maazel’s eminent art is such as to satisfy 
even the hypercritical..—Das Deutsche 
Tageblatt. 


BRANDENBURG— 

“Maazel is an significant artist. His tone 
is warm and sensitive in cantilena, power- 
ful and vital in dramatic episodes. The 
artist displayed an astonishing technical 
facility, a variety of dynamic effects and 
musical images that left no doubt as to 
his eminent artistry.’—Brandenburg. 


DUSSELDORF— 

“The Russian pianist, M. Maazel, possesses 
a remarkable technic and a temperament. 
He enchants his hearers with sensuous 
sound and irresistible elan.”—Dusseldorf 
Nachrichten. 


CASSEL— 
“Musical genius, remarkable personality, 
superior intelligence.”—Tageblatt. 


WEIMAR— 

“Musically and technically accomplished 
virtuoso, whose Chopin is wonderously ex- 
quisite and poetical.”"—Allgemeine Thu- 
ringer Landeszeitung. 


HANOVER— 
“A monarch to whom nothing seems im- 
possible.”—T ageblatt. 


STUTTGART— 

“An artist who interests and captivates by 
his strikingly individual traits.’—Schwab- 
ische Chronik. 

FRANKFORT— 

“Seldom have I heard such powerful and 


heroically brilliant interpretations.” — 
Zeitung. 


“Exceedingly fine interpretations, beauty of 
touch and coloring.” —Stadblatt. 


MUNICH— 
“Charms by sterling skill, artistic sense, 
fiery temperament.”—Neueste Nachrichten. 


MAGDEBURG— 
“Master of interpretation.’—Magdeburger 
Zeitung. 


NUREMBERG— 

“Technical magnificance.”—Nordbayerische 
Zeitung. 

DRESDEN— 

“Again distinguishes by astonishing skill.” 
—Nachrichten. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 

MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 


New York 





DUVAL STUDIOS, INc. 


NEW YORK PAR 
B. DUVAL 
NOW T ‘ACHING IN NEW YORK 
VOICE — OPE CONCERT 
707 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 


MILAN 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 


after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her Private CLasses 


Address: 24 Bretton Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
29 West 57th St., New York City. Tel. Plaza 2690 
140 East 19th St. .» New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
VioL_in1st——ConDuCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. a a Foundation 

ymphony Orches 
1769 Eastburn on P'Tel. Seuniution 7068, N.Y. C. 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
ole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK : 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
11 West 69th St., N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPEcIALIstT 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
ears. 
Pe on of “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: 
golden. 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3651 


“Mr. Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, “a 


os 
Teleph ae yivania 2634 and Humboldt 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L, BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA ; 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacin 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists - 
311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


Studios: 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart FestivaL 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
58 West 55th Street, 


Studio: New York 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. pe 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessie B. Gispes and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 

Mrs. William Neidlinger, Dg. 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G. rganist 
RECITALS—MUSICAL ES CONG 

Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theos 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
Has Resumep Lessons 1n SINGING at HER 
RESIDENCE 
172 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
Use Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, Nereeor VIOLINIST 
STRUCT 
bias ‘eas > vcs Club 
aa American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and a instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





MME, ALIDA WAINWRIGHT- 


BASSI 
Formerly Soprano with Montreal Opera engeny 
Voice placing, method Bel Cant 
Five years experience, Milano, ital 
GRAND OPE AND CONCERTS 
Special perfecting courses for advanced pupils 
wishing to debut in Europe 
erms reasonable 
Studio: aoe Thorndyke, 208 West 56th St., 
New York Tel.: Circle 2121 
For a limited time voice trial free of charge 
Appointment by letter only 





F. W. Riesserc, A.A.G.O. 


Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano ¥ 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
Studio: 


1425 Broadway - - New York 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat CoacH—AccoMPANIST—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month, 


August Class at Norfleet Trio Camp, 
Peterborough, N. H. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
olitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
‘ork. hones; Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


na 
New 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anD Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stuptos: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones:- 4119-2634 Penn. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 3 


3 : New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





DR. DANIFL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 


NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West 74th Street New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 


ALICE 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


61 Gramercy Park—North 


3 New York 
elephone: Gramercy 1717 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 

Phone Academy 0540 
In Summit, J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7Ist Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING that produced 
the famous baritones BATTISTINI, CARUSON 
and DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY HALL, 
113 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 3278. 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: Hayvemeyer 








MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


MUSICAL 


sGOODWIN 


Teacher of Piano—Accompanist 
360 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone: Academy 5107 


ELNA SHERMAN 


PIANIST — COMPOSER — TEACHER 
Private and Class Instruction in Piano and Composition 


600 W. 115th St., New York Tel. Cathedral 1981 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio 
t.: Standard Booking Office, 17 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


aes 








Mé 





w otL F 


COMPOSER —PIAINST 
Composer of IR. 
15 EB. 38th &t., N. ¥. Tel Lezington 4285 


D 
A 
N 
i 
E 
L . 
Baldwin Pieno Eaclusively 


Studio 





MR. & MRS. .JASGHA FASTOFSKY 


nk a Mena 


253 Amberst Ave., Jamaics mr sl. Republic 5156 


Miriam Senin 


OPERA SINGER 
Lyric Soprano 
346 West 7ist Street, New York. Susquehanna 9541 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 
Concert Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
33 W. 42nd 8t., New York 5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 


: BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 
Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf 


KEATOR 


Organist and Director of Musie 


H 
A 
R 
RS St. Andrew's M. E. Church 
I 
E 
T 





* 122 West 76th St New York City 


Special music by noted soloists 
Sunday morning until August 





every 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


TEACHER OF TEACHERS 
Normal Class: July 5 to Aug. 2, 1929 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Appiication By Mait Prererrep 


THEODORE KATZ 


VIOLINIST 
Methods :—Leopold Auer and Lucien Cape 
618 West 142nd Street, New York Brocdiearst 7543 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SAMUEL 


GINSBERG 


BARITONE 
Emillo Roxas Studios 


703 Steinway Hall 








CHICAGO 








TENOR 


Voice—Teaching 
instruction- 
That- Builds 

2231 Broadway 
New York 
Telephone 

Tra. 3614 














113 West 57th Street 
New York City 

The Center for 

Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD.. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 























Mgt. Guiid Hall, Ine. 
a see 57th Bt, 


FRANCES 


PIANIST 


618 Steinway Hall 
317 West 107th St. 


MANN sss: j= 


Institute of Musical Art 








you wish, we may be able to 





published price may be, 


proposition, acting 


the undersigned, g1\ ing 


ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 


If you would like to earn additional pin money, or call it 


give you an opportunity in that direction. 


[f there is no dealer in your town featuring the Celebrated Century 
Certified Edition Sheet Music, selling at 15¢ a copy no matter what the 
and you are energetic enough to go after such a 
as direct local agency, 


us reference 


any name 


you may communicate with 


as to your honesty, ability and 
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FREDERICK GROMWEED 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST AND INSTRUCTOR 
65 East 175th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Bingham 8529 
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CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs In costumes from 
Holland, France, England and Germany 
1314 Riverside Drive, N. Y Wash. Hgts. 7586 





MME. CAROL HOLYOKE 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Srupios: 606 Sreinway Hati, N. Y.—By APPOINTMENT 
168-68th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Shore Road 0289 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
EXPONENT OF PROF. AUER METHOD 
666 West 162nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Billings 3056 


SPIELMAN 


CELLIST 
302 West Sist St., N. Y. Tel. 2796 Trafalgar 


MARGUERITE COVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Informal Music 


1414 Steinway Bldg. New York City 


CLIFFORD LOCKE 


CONCERT BARITONE RADIO 
SPECIALIST IN BALLAD PROGRAMS 
Main Street Stamford, 














East Conn. 


49/ 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


BASSO 


Judson, Steinway Hall, 





Met.: Arthur New York 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
78th St., New York City. Tel.: Trafalgar 9260 





Complete 
307 West 





ROLAND CREAN 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
(Indorsed ty Noted Musicians) 
Musical Direcror: GREENPOINT S8¢ BOOL OF MUSIC 
PIANO HARM( 
Studio 7 Man Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Commodore, Philadelphia 


NY 
New York 








TER-OGANOV ances: 


4LL BRANCHES OF MUSIC—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
PEPT. PERSONALLY CONDUCTED BY MR. TER-OGANOV 
tnd Street, N. Y. C Tel. Susquehanna 6820 


PIANO 
131 West 7 


JAMES HAUPT 
TENOR 


Judson Radio Program Corp. 
New York 





Mgt.: 
113 West 57th Street 


LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143rd Street, New York City Tel. Audubon 1180 


CARL FRIBERG 
BARITONE 


Interpreter of Songs 
122 W. 84th St., New York. Tel.: Endicott 6658 
Victor Record Singer 


BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
Evanston, Ill. 
and Greenleaf 3423 











1515 
Phones: 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 


Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 


Studio: CHICKERING HALL 
29 West 57th St., N. Y. Phone Plaza 2690 


Corleen Well 


SOPRANO Bayside 

Soloist—Fifth Avenue Brick Church 1873 

35 Pine Street, Douglaston, Long Island 
616 Steinway Hall, New York City 


Hinman Avenue, 


University 7278 








comest 
ORA TORIO 





EDWARD 


WIELAND 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
TEACHER 
RECITALS—CONCERTS 
Limited number. of pupils 
accepted 
517 West 16ist St., 
New York 
SF 8660 








HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Kepertoire 
Style—Diction 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Voice Specialist 


Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y 
Tel.: PENN 2634 





JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 71st Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 








POWELL 


EMINENT VIOLINIST AND 
THEORETICAL PEDAGOGUE 


(Pup il of Wilhelmj and Glazounow) 
Techn iees-iaaen retation—Harmony— 
Counterpoint—Fugue—Composition— 
Orchestration—etc. 
For mire apply: a - 522, oe | 
way 1 B, Ly. - 57th St., N. Y. C. 
: Circle 0116 














The Musical Forecast 





standing in the community. 
$2.00 A Layman’s Magazine of 
Per Year Music and the Arts 


551 Union Trust Building 


$2.00 


Per Year 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
235 West 40th Street 


New York, N. Y. 















































PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 
| CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 





| SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
| OF MUSIC 

| ERNEST BLOCH, Director 

3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 

| 


HE CORA W. JENKINS SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 
46 Randwick Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 
Dept’s.—Elementary, Intermediate and Artistry. 
Violin, Cello, Piano 
Teacher’s training; special method 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


| Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. ¥ 


| 912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


| gr wate FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist INC. 

Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. | Dramatic Arts and Dancing 

| Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

OWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES | Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 


Voice—Mise en scene NSEMBL 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles E naa a 
Emmaletta Vantine, Director. 

All Branches Taught. Dormitories. 

2058 No. Vermont Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 














ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 











Pianist 

California Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay Piano School 

3325 Octavia St., 


=S———— 





K 4NTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 


T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., 
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. TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
: voices under 
E GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


appointment only New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 
VOICE 


’ MARGOLIS ct 


© 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


Voice trials by 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (east. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Composer 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 




















rn 851-52 CARNSOE ope Sm Vs. 
Tel.: Circle 1350 
Vocal 


® KYZER instruction 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


= SHAFFNER 


H 28 East jon Pott 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4780 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘rai: 


Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: 25 51 S8t., 
N.Y. Tel. Cirele 1617 
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t. Haensel 
we New York 


Steinway Hall, 


MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 


London String Quartet 
VIOLIN AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC CLASSES 
203 W. 8lst St., New York 
Susquehanna 8800 


COURIER 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


Tenor—Cincinnati Opera Co. 
Mgt. Norbert Salter, 119 W. 57th St., New York 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 








ELEANOR CUMINGS 


PIANIST — ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER 
Gramatan Parkways Apts. 
Bronxville, Westchester County, New York 
Tel. Bronxville 0288 


BLEAKLEY 


N 
oO 
R SOPRANO 
M 
A 





Address: 134 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: 2589 Susquehanna 





ARVID SAMUELSON 
PIANIST 
Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


0116 
1560 


Circle 
Cath. 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


EACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 


Telephone { 








“Spring Is Here” “Joyous ou “‘Bubbies”’ 
and Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 


Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curs HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


65 Orange 





Philadelphia 


mome MOWE i, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


























ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Musical Director 

Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 

1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


ARFORD 
EKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


Care 





Tags 
SINGI NG 


mocerna 





cones 


ACCOM- 
PANIST 





OAPs 








PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
BARONESS 


OLGA VON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N.Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist = 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 52 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinwa Bldg: 113 W. 57th St. 
Aadress: 144 E. St. 
Tel. Mott Haven O363. New York 

















(ERNESTO), 


Composer-Planist | 
Voice Buliding 


La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Specializing in 


Interpretation and Technique 





10: WEST 68th ST.. NEW YORK 
snes = Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 





PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 











Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address yd West 80th St., New York 
hone 0634 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Internationally recognized as a Voice 
Repairer and Coach 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Lawrence and many other 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONAGHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 
Miss MacConachie is now in Europe 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
: Roland A. Gibson, 231 E. 13th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER ae SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Bulld Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO 
concen OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash 








Builder, Voice 
Diction. 
successful 
Ohio. 


Teacher of Lucille 
singers. Studio 














Ave., Chicago 


FR RAFT 





Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
BM 14 West 68th St. New York City 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


rt Or i 

Organist a, Director, Brick Church, 
Beth-El, Union Theological 
412 Fifth Ave, New 














Temple 
Seminary, 
York 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Scuoot or Music, Rochester, 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





nm Xe 
Soprano 


Concerts 








Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 3320 
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& LAZAR S. 
SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto Opera School 
and Studios 


309 West 85th Street 
& New York 
Endicott 3475 
for circular. Arrangements made 
Debuts in European Opera Houses 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Address—care of Musica Covurtpr, Witzlebenstr 32, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg 1, Germany 


JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 


Manager, 640 Lyon & Healy 
Bidg., Chicago. Harrison 5182 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th 25 «+, New York 
Telephone: Academy 057 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicott 


Write 


for 

















OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 





Concert 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ‘““c= 


616 Steinway Hall, Wednesdays 
Phone: Circle 5833 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
Specialties 


Address—15 West IIth St., 





N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND CONCERT TEewor 
Soloist—St. Vincent Ferrer, N. Y, 


Voeal Studio-202 W. 79 St., N. Y.C. Tel. Eodicott 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bldg. Chicago, Ili. 














RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children a Specialty 
Stupio: 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Resipenow: 25 East 77th St. Phone: Rhinelander 5668 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
rr Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
“Miss Melrose ies — of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.’ N. Y. World. 





V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


tun CROX TON 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 








FRANCES SEBEL 


333 West 86th St., 
5380 Sehuyler 


Hotel Franklin Towers, New York 


Telephone: 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Studio: 
1425 Broadway (Room 43) New York 
(Visuola Exponent) 








VOICB BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


David Earle 


PIANIST 
Musical Art Blidg., St. 
Baldwin Piano 





Studio: Louis, Mo. 





VWIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienmer 
1730 Broadway New York 
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shown here as 


HARRIET MACONEL, 


miezco soprano, who sailed on the S.S. Rochambeau to 
fulfill operatic and concert engagements in France and 
Belgium, photographed on board with her husband, 
Daniel Lanssweert (right), and Commisaire le fur. 
The snapshot was sent to Yeatman Griffith, noted vocal 
pedagogue of New York City, with whom Miss Maconel 
made quite a has been studying and coaching this winter. 
of Edoardo di , ‘ 

ved with great 

pass the sum 
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MAAZEL, 
Chopin’s 





Pere 
In his manner of interpreting this great 
master, the Paris Times declared that “Maazel stands 


photographed at tombstone in La- 


chaise, Paris. 


unique.” In less than a year this piantst has given thir- 
teen recitals in Paris, four in Berlin, seven in London 
and nine in Vienna, all with remarkable success, as 
witnessed by unusual comments of the press and great 
enthusiasm on the part of the audience. Maasgel’s first 
York recital is scheduled in November. 


New 


LIONEL NOWAK, 
sevenieen-year-old student of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music and Beryl Rubenstein, who made a debut in 
Cleveland’s Public Auditorium that marked a successful 
entry into the world of musicians. The funds from the 
concert will be used to provide him with a course of 
study in Europe this summer under Edwin Fischer and 

Walter Gieseking. 








CAROLYN LE FEVRE, 
violinist, who, accompanied by her husband, Harold 
Spivacke, pianist, sailed for Europe on May 4. While 


abroad they will do extensive concertizing. 
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ROSA PONSELLE, 


who sailed on May 4 on the S.S. Leviathan, bound for 

new laurels, this time at Covent Garden where she will 

sing Norma and Gioconda. It will mark the first time 

the Metropolitan soprano has sung anywhere in Europe. 
(Photo by Bain News Service.) 





THE ISADORA DUNCAN DANCERS, 


in their number called Ave Maria. The dancers ful- 

filled six dates utth the Bosion Symphony Orchestra 

last week, playing to sold-out houses in the Hub City and 
turning many away. 
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Ward-Stephens, Chorus and Soloists Are 
Acclaimed at Harrisburg's Mozart Festival 


Opening Concert Features Mozart’s Great C Minor Mass and Ends With Pierne’s Children’s 
Crusade—Five Notable Programs Given —Audiences Most Enthusiastic 


HarrtsBurGc, PA.—The second Mozart Festival held inligatos for flute, 


the United States was given in Harrisburg, Pa., May 9, 
10 and 11, in the William Penn High School Auditorium 
under the direction of Ward-Stephens. The guest conductor 
was George Barrere, with his Little Symphony, and the 
soloists were Hilda Burke, Ethel Fox, Flora Collins, Mae 
Shoop Cox, Allan Jones, Frederick Baer and the Barrere 
String Quartet along with Ward- Stephens as pianist. Five 
splendid concerts were given, beginning with Mozart’s im- 
mortal C minor Mass. if there is any question in the minds 
of those who think that the, old-fashioned music has seen 
its day and the ultra-modern music has come to take its 
place they should have been present at this great performance, 
given before a capacity audience, and not only heard but 
also felt the enthusiasm for these melodies and harmonies 
that will never grow too old, or die. 

Here was a chorus of two hundred voices, fifty per cent 
of them professional singers, trained to the minute with 
the obvious ability to sing Mozart as the famous composer’s 
works should be sung, and capable of doing anything in the 


WARD-STEPHENS 
Conductor of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Mozart Festival 


vocal line that its conductor demanded. This work was 
composed by Mozart in the first months of his marriage to 
Constance Weber, and he had intended to present it in 
person on his visit to Salzburg. 

The Mass was composed in a happy mood and with the 
object of creating an outstanding work. At the time 
Mozart was influenced and inspired by the greatness, the 
seriousness, and the sublimity of the masterpieces of Handel 
and Bach. This Mass, despite the lamentable fact that he 
did not wholly complete it, is believed to be the highest 
expression of musical genius and religious fervor in the 
life of a composer whose fame in the world is increasing 
rapidly as the true inspiration of his productions is realized. 
The great C minor Mass stands supreme in its musical 
expression of devotion and praise. 

The work was brought to light not many years ago from 
the accumulated dust of over a century by Alois Schmidt. 
He completed and edited the work and it was published 
in 1901 by Breitkopf & Haertel. It is tremendously diffi- 
cult both for chorus and soloists. The expressive eight- 
part chorus, Qui Tollis—Thou who bearest the sins of the 
world, have mercy upon us—may be considered the most 
sublime part of the great Mass. No. 3 of the work, Lau- 
damus Te, for mezzo-soprano, was sung by Ethel Fox, a 
young singer with a voice of remarkable beauty and wide 
range. The rich tones of the artist, together with the 
unusual control she had over her voice was shown in the 
jumps from the lower to the upper registers, a process that 
demands a high stage of vocal proficiency. 

No. 5, Domine, a charming duet for soprano and mezzo, 
was sung by Hilda Burke and Ethel Fox. It was a most 
———* offering, skillfully presented. 

No. 6, the great eight-part chorus, Qui Tollis, gave both 
conductor and chorus an opportunity to demonstrate their 
musicianship and technical equipment, and it aroused the 
audience to enthusiastic applause. 

No. 7, Quoniam, a trio sung by Hilda Burke, Ethel Fox 
and Allan Jones, showed perfect team work on the part of 
the soloists. No. 8 is an amazing bit of contrapuntal writ- 
ine in which the chorus again showed that it can sing 
“like a coloratura,” nothing seems to be too difficult for this 
chorus to negotiate. No. 9 is a strong and virile chorus, 
the Credo, containing harmonies as solid as a cathedral. 
No. 10, Et Incarnatus, a soprano solo, is a gem, with ob- 


oboe and bassoon; this was exquisitely 
sung by Miss Burke. No. 11 is a very solemn and religious 
Crucifixus for chorus, with a remarkably beautiful effect 
at the close made by the chorus, sustaining a note very 
softly for about twenty-four counts. No. 12 is another bril- 
liant chorus, Et Resurrexit, in which the singers once more 
displayed fine attacks and wonderful shading. 

No. 16, Sanctus, is a great double chorus which leads 
inte the Hosanna. another amazing bit of contrapuntal 
writing which fairly thrilled the audience. This is imme- 
diately followed by the Benedictus, a noble quartet, sung 
by Hilda Burke, Ethel Fox, Allan Jones and Frederick 
Baer, which again is followed by a portion of the Hosanna 
chorus. The work concludes with the Agnus Dei. Mr. 
Baer had little to do but his fine resonant voice was a treat 
to hear in the quartet, as was Mr. Jones’ voice in the 
Et in Spiritum Sanctum. 

Two orchestral numbers preceded the Mass—The Magic 
Flute and the G Minor Symphony. Here Ward-Stephens 
showed his ability as an orchestral conductor. Under his 
masterly directing the orchestra gave a performance which 
received enthusiastic applause from the large audience. 

ArTISTS’ RECITAL 

The first Artists’ Recital was presented on Friday after- 
noon with the following participants: Ethel Fox, soprano; 
(Continued on page 24) 


Concernin?, the Newly Formed 


Chicago Civic Opera Clubs 


The Associated Civic Opera Clubs of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago (which term means not only the city of Chicago but 
the surrounding suburbs as well) constitutes probably the 
first established effort to obtain a true spirit of co-operation 
between the Chicago Civic Opera and the public of Chicago. 

It is true that grand opera has heretofore been looked 
upon as a luxury, but Samuel Insull, whose work in civic 
interests is: well known, wants to make opera accessible to 
every one. 

The first meeting will take place at the Stevens Hotel on 

Monday evening, May 20, when approximately five hun- 
dred delegates from Metropolitan Chic ago will be the guests 
of the organization. Each community is sending from ten 
to twenty delegates, according to the population of their 
district. Plans will be outlined for the formation of local 
opera clubs and the program for the year discussed. It is 
through the medium of these clubs that their members will 
be brought in closer touch with the operation of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company. It is believed that this meeting 
will have a far-reaching effect, for it will bring together, 
for the first time, those most prominent in promoting the 
welfare of Chicago. The purpose of this meeting has noth- 
ing to do with solicitation, or with the financial background 


of the opera, which is assured. On the contrary, it is 
for the purpose of bringing together the leaders of the 
various districts of Metropolitan Chicago, who are not only 
interested in promoting the cultural growth of our city, but 
who are also anxious to offset the continuous tales of gang 
warfare and murders that are putting a blot on our fair city 
and frightening away the better element of cosmopolites 
who would otherwise make their summer homes here. 

The program of the banquet will be welcoming into the 
opera direction those citizens of Metropolitan Chicago who 
will be gathered together in the name of the Associated 
Civic Opera Clubs. There will be a total of forty-two 
Civic Opera Clubs and the central and directing body of 
these various organizations will be chosen from a selected 
list of prominent citizens. The speakers will be Stanley 
Field, secretary and treasurer of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, and representative of the Board of Directors; 
Mrs. Arthur Meeker, president of the Friends of Opera; 
John Clayton, manager of publicity of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company and personal representative of Herbert M. 
Johnson, business manager. John C. Evers, secretary to Mr. 
Insull, will make a short address to/acquaint the members 
of the clubs with the sound financial basis and background 
of the opera company. 

Such of the Civic Opera stars as are in the city will also 
be present. Among them are Edith Mason, Helen Freund, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Mojica, Virgilio Lazzari and 
Charles Marshall. 

At this meeting the announcement will be made of the 
Board of Directors, which will be selected from the delegates 
of the forty-two districts. Following the banquet and 
speeches there will be a social hour, at which time the dele 
gates will have an opportunity to become acquainted with 
one another. 

The organization of these 
the Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
president. O. O. Bottorff and Mrs. 
personal charge of the work. 


Jose 


clubs is under the direction of 
Dema E. Harshbarger, 
Virginia French are in 


Chicago Opera Scholarship Preliminary 
Contest Closes June 1 

Entries in the preliminary contest for the Chicago Civic 
Opera European scholarships will close on June 1. The 
main contest will be held some time in September at the 
Auditorium Theater. 

In answer to the many inquiries received by the Society 
of American Musicians, which is conducting the preliminary 
event, it is announced that the competition is confined to 
students of teachers in Cook County. All applicants must 
have studied with the teacher entering them in the contest 
for forty weeks during the year ending October 1, 1929. 

The stipulations governing entries are that the students 
must be fully prepared in three grand opera roles, and that 
they must be ready for post-graduate work and their oper- 
atic debuts. These conditions have naturally limited the 
field, and not more than thirty students are expected to enter 
the preliminaries. Not more than ten of the original en- 
trants will be selected for the final contest in October, from 
which winners will be chosen. 

While the plan provides for tuition, housing, etc., for three 
students during the first year, the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company has reserved the right to withhold scholarships if 
the contestants in the finals are not, in the opinion of the 
committee, qualified for grand opera careers. The com 
mittee consists of Director Giorgio Polacco, Business Man 
ager Herbert M. Johnson and Conductor Roberto Moran 
zon. 





MARY LOUISE CURTIS 


issue of the MustcaL Courter. Mrs. Bok, 
board of directors of the Opera Company. Mr. 


head of the Orchestra Department, and as conductor of the Philadelphia Grand Opera ( Legs my. The 
who has achieved distinction throughout Europe but 


graph of this eminent composer-conductor, 


BOK 


The affiliation of the Curtis Institute of Music and the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company was announced 
founder and director of the Curtis Institute, 
Mlynarski has been engaged as leader of the Institute Orchestra and 


AND EMIL MLYNARSKI. 
d in a recent 


is now also chairman of the 


above photo- 


who comes to this 


country for the first time with this appointment, is taken from a portrait of a painting by the well-known Polish artist, 
Wojciech Kossak. 
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Back in Malan, 


Conducts Aida for Rethberg, 


Respighi’s Sunken Bell in Milan and Rome—Anne Roselle Scores as Turandot—Chaliapin Has 


a Row—Revivals of Zandonai’s 


Francesca da Rimini and Rossini’s 


Cenerentola—Naples Hears a Novelty 


rturo Toscanini is back at the old stand. Re- 
America at the end of another successful season, 
was met at the station in Milan by a complete 
§ musical Milan, headed by Vittorio Ferrari, of 
Council, Angelo Scandiani, the Scala’s general 
nd Ide Pizzetti, distinguished composer 
conservatory. There was a crowd 
talian welcome, and the very porters 
carrying his bag. 
indefatigable maestro plunged into 
immediately started rehearsals for the 
produ Aida, the title role in which was to 
Elisa another recent arrival from 
Rethberg, alas! had to cancel her appearance 
place being ably taken by 
second pe rformance she ap- 
sang herself into 


to give him 
battled for the 
No sooner 
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abors and 


arrived, 
fresh 
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sung by thberg, 
1.3. A 
on the first Aida night, her 
Arangi Lombardi; but at the 
] which last 


peared in the role in year she 
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{GNOLI 
Rome, who refused to 
he recent Rome produc- 


New York needs not to be told how 
acclaimed has already been flashed 
R by cable 


the hearts of Milan 
she sings it; how she 
to the MusicaL Cour 
As for 
his first appearance, but a g 
mingled with genuine affection 
short, which falls only to the 
his desk, looking perhaps a littl 
but from the moment he raised his baton, 
poured forth from the Aida score! As he conducts it, one 
is inclined 1 many pages of it might well stand 
alone as absolute music. He was ably supported by the 
cast: Pertil impassioned Rhadames, and Galeffi, as 
Amonasro, made a co g, somewhat gentlemanly, 
Ethiopian king eaatas was well interpreted by Signora 
(assazza 
Respicurs St 


was 


not merely an ovation on 
in which enthusiasm was 
the kind of reception, in 
really great. He stepped to 
older, and a little tired; 
what splendors 


Toscanini, he was given 


reeting 


sang an 


Has 
Re spig! 1i's opera, La Campana Sommersa, 
hardly expected to have a success in 
. ug out with care, both in Rome and 
Mil an, but in neither did it set the town on fire. The 
Milan production was under Panizza’s discreet leadership, 
and both Respighi and Gerhart Hauptmann, the distinguished 
German author of the original play, were in the audience 
Both reeted with celeink like the work itself, but 
there enthu , except for the principal singers 
warm favorites all Rautendelein was sung by Saraceni, 
Enrico by Magda by Ghita Llopart. Vannelli was 
the Ondine, Rigt Curate, and Pietro Meneschaldi the 
Faun. This cast did as much as the task demanded, but no 
more. 

Tf the nce was more generous to the composer 
of the Fontane di Roma and the Pini di Roma, who is also 
a resident of Rome, it is perhaps partly due to that fact, 
but even more to the collaboration of those two great sing- 

thberg and Martinelli, who sang the principal roles 
i Marinuzzi, too, is sufficiently bril- 
a none too grateful score. At 
under these circumstances the 
out of the depths into which it 
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onders with 
any rate. it 3s no wonder if 
Bell m a little 
: musically the composer has said nothing new in 
the Campana Sommersa, the work nevertheless shows a de- 


cided improvement over his earlier opera, Belfagor. In 
3elfagor Respighi applied his orchestral virtuosity to such 
unfortunate purpose that there was a constant shifting of 
interest from the stage to the orchestra. In the Campana 
Sommersa, on the other hand, the drama maintains the in- 
terest and holds the eye at least. When all is considered, 
however, there seems to be little future for this type of 
opera on the Italian stage, where a broad lyricism derived 
from the late Neapolitan school has made modern opera 
what it is. This path has been continued most successfully 

thus far by Giordano in his latest opera, Il Re. 
ANNE RoseELLE SincGs TURANDOT IN 

Another American star was responsible for an outstand- 
ing success at the Royal Opera in Rome. Anne Roselle 
had been chosen for the name-part of this season’s Turan- 
dot, and the choice proved to be a very wise one indeed. 
She gave a passionate and affective interpretation of the 
Chineses princess and won unstinted applause both from pub- 
lic and press. Vocally, her upper register was especially ad 
mired, and more than once she was applauded for beautiful 
high notes in the middle of a scene. 

Rome, too, had a fine Aida, and the first night was given 
in celebration of the festival of the Birth of Rome. Mari- 
nuzzi, of course, was at the conductor’s desk, and the prin- 
cipals included Muzio, Martinelli, Franci; and Bertana, who 
sang Amneris. 

The applause was overwhelming. One of the biggest 
successes of the Rome season was Rossini’s Barbiere under 
the direction of Gaetano Bavagnoli. It was largely due to 
the Rosina, Toti dal Monte, who is undoubtedly the finest 
coloratura soprano in Italy. In another performance Bida 
Sajao was the Rosina and sang well enough not to suffer 
by “ro Dino Borgioli made an excellent Almaviva 
and, like Bida-Sajao, had the courage to forego the cus 
tomary variants and confine himself strictly to the written 
text. In these traditional operas singers in Italy feel ob 
liged to sing the cadenzas hallowed by the memories of 
innumerable Pattis and Battistinis, and it is time that the 
works, as well as the singers, were freed from these abuses. 
The role of Figaro was in the rather heavy hands of Franci, 
a great Amonasro. 


Roms 


CHALIAPIN Has A Row 1N ROME 

Chaliapin has come, seen and not conquered. The an 
nouncement that he was to sing Boris roused the greatest 
interest in the capital, but his singing created no impres- 
sion whatever. His interpretative gifts and his acting 
were highly praised, but these things, in Italy, are no ex- 
cuse for appearing in opera. The papers were openly 
critical. 

However, there was another reason for his rather equivo 
cal success. All through the rehearsals Chaliapin was 
the despair of the conductors. Bavagnoli was the only one 
who was able to survive to the dress rehearsal. But so 
strange and irregular were the Russian’s tempi that Bava 
gnoli and his colleagues thought it a sacrilege to Mous 
sorgsky and art in general. Finally Bavagnoli, backed up 
by Marinuzzi and Paolantino, threw down the baton, and 
the performance had to be conducted by a Maestro Questa 
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REVIVAL OF FRANCESCA DA RIMINI IMPRESSES MILAN 


Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini was given several times 
at the Scala with Gilda Della Rizza in the title role. Her 
singing is no better than it ought to be. Jt is now fifteen 
years since the opera was composed, and in this period it 
has gained rather than lost in freshness and strength. To- 
day one is really impressed with the magnificence of the 
work, The d’Annunzio book, used by Zandonai, provides 
one of the most beautiful and moving stories that a com- 
poser was ever fortunate enough to have at his disposal. 
In his setting Zandonai’s only apparent weakness is a re- 
serve that might easily be mistaken for coldness. Pertile, 
as Paolo, gave his usual finished and warm performance. 


Rosstni’s CINDERELLA 


The production of Rossini’s little known opera, La Cene- 
rentola (Cinderella), the result of twenty-four days’ labor 
for the then twenty-five-year-old composer, created con- 
siderable interest, and despite the powerful counter-at- 
traction of La Scala, succeeded in filling the charming 
Filodrammatici theater throughout its entire run. Nor was 
the interest entirely academic, though the opera inclines to 
be lengthy according to our modern standards, and repeats 
all the traditional chords and resolutions common to its 
period. The libretto is from the famous fairy-tale by 
Grimm, and does not give the same opportunity to Rossini 
to exploit his humor as does the Barber of Seville. The 
overture in itself is a masterpiece. There is, of course, 
much recitativo secco throughout the opera. Very fine is 
the sextet of the last act, and one or two of the arias are 
full of charm 
A Napes Novetty 

Naples has been enjoying, in the reconstructed San Carlo, 
a series of splendid performances under the reliable direc- 
tion of Edoardo Vitale. The most interesting perform- 
ance was the premiere of Maggiolata Veneziana, by Rito 
Selvaggi. The one: act of this opera, a tragedy revolving 
about the “religion of maternity,” is brim-full of action. 
The work had a fine reception; reports speak very highly 
of it, and the consensus of opinion credits the composer 
with an adherence to high ideals. The score would appear 
to be inspired rather by symphonic than lyrical precepts. 
The principal singers were Augusta Concato, Maria Capu- 
ana, Rosina Torri, Angelo Minghetti, and Viglione Bor 
ghese. 

The happenings at the San Carlo to the time of writing 
conclude with the ever green Lucia di Lammermoor with 
Toti Dal Monte, her husband De Muro, and Viviani in 
the role of Ashton. 

CHARLES p’IF. 








Philadelphia Enjoys Week of Varied Programs 


Well Known Artists Heard—-Large Audiences the Rule 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—April 21 the Y. M. and Y. W. H. A. 
presented a Spanish program of unusual interest in the last 
concert of its series. The artists were Clarita Sanchez, 
Mexican soprano, and Rodolfo Hoyos, Mexican baritone, 
assisted by two guitarists. 

On a stage enriched with the vibrating color of Spanish 
and Mexican robes and shawls, Miss Sanchez effectively 
sang four Spanish songs, in which she + pm a beauti- 
fully poised voice. Mr. Hoyos, too, in the songs that fol- 
lowed, proved to be a singer of attainments. 

It was at the end of the program, however, in the group 
of Mexican folk songs, that the vivacity and personal charm 
of Miss Sanchez took the audience by storm. This cos- 
tume recital was delightfully different, for the singers were 
intense and sincere in music which was their very own. 

These Sunday evening concerts at the Y. M. and Y. W. 
H. A. have been quite a feature of the season’s musical 
events and have been most ably arranged by Isadore Freed, 
who is director of the music in the organization. 


Mare MACKIE IN RECITAL 


Mae Mackie, contralto, gave her annual recital in the 
New Century Drawing Rooms on April 29, before a large 
sized and enthusiastic audience. 

Miss Mackie’s comprehensive program was divided into 
five sections: Italian, German, French, Russian and Irish. 
In the first came Invocazione di Orfeo (from Euridice) by 
Peri (1600), Nel corpiu non mi sento by Paisiello, Lungi 
dal caro bene by Secchi, and Danza danza fanciulla by Du- 
rante. 

The German group included Gesang Weyla’s by Hugo 
Wolf, Irmelin Rose by Erich Wolff, Liebestrau and O 
liebichen Wangen by Brahms. The last Brahms’ number was 
especially well sung. 

The Arioso (from La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc) by Bem- 
berg, a difficult and demanding number, was projected with 
ease and power. 

In the Russian group the opening number, Invocation to 
Eros by Kursteiner, proved particularly popular with the 
audience. The Snowdrop by Gretchaninoff was beautifully 
light and spring-like. The Clock by Sachnowsky formed a 


good contrast, being more mournful in character and quite 
typically Russian as to mood and harmonies. The Hopak by 
Moussorgsky was finely suited to Miss Mackie’s talents and 
was sung with all the dramatic fire it demands. After this 
Miss Mackie sang a clever encore, Sing a Song of Six- 
pence, in which Herbert Hughes has taken a theme from 
one of the Beethoven Sonatas and arranged this nursery 
rhyme to it most humorously. 

The final group consisted of four Traditional Irish songs, 
which were given with genuine sentiment. Two encores 
closed the enjoyable program. 

Miss Mackie has a rich voice of great volume and depth, 
with a wide range. A marked improvement was noticeable 
in her singing since her last recital, and her personality is 
very pleasing. With such a beautiful voice, there should be 
a bright future in store for this young singer. 


NEW 


The Spring Luncheon and Musicale of the New Century 
Club, held on April 27, at the club, was a delightful affair 
from every standpoint. Mrs. Howard Weatherly, chair- 
man of Music of the New Century Club, arranged the lunch- 
eon and program. also presiding at the luncheon, where the 
guests of honor were as follows: Miss Frances A. Wister, 
president of the Women’s Committees for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra; Mrs. Wm. E. Lingelbach, president of the New 
Century Club; Mrs. Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, well known 
harpist; Mrs. Phillips Jenkins, eminent vocal teacher; Mrs. 
Mary Miller Mount, eminent pianist and coach; Mrs. Ellen 
Foster Stone of the Public Ledger staff, writer and critic, 
who has the Women’s Club Column in the Morning Ledger: 
Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman, director of the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music; Mr. Frank La Forge, interna- 
tionally known pianist-coach, accompanist, and composer ; 
Mr. James Francis Cook, editor of the Etude, and long con- 
nected with the Presser Foundation—also speaker of the 
afternoon; Mr. Harry Watts, dramatic critic and poet; Mr. 
Arthur Judson, manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The program was provided by Frank La Forge and his 
artist pupils—Harrington van Hoesen, baritone; Frances 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Westminster Choir Draws 
Full House at Paris Opera 


Monteux, Cooper and Harmati Conduct—Bachaus the Lion of the Pianistic World—Maaskoff, 
Thelma Given and Krasner Among the Viokinists 


Paris.—The visit of the Westminster Choir of Dayton, 
Ohio, was greeted by a large audience which filled all parts 
of the Grand Opera House. The list of eminent society 
patrons was unusually long, and the audience contained the 
greater part of the American colony of Paris. The name 
of Westminster, which is found in French literature for a 
period of at least six centuries, puzzled some of the French 
public. But they soon learned that the parent name has been 
given to a number of newer organizations in various parts 
of the world. At any rate, the choir was applauded for its 
appearance on the stage, which was set to resemble the 
interior of a baronial castle. Many of the songs were 
repeated, for they were rich with associations to many of 
the Americans present. Conductor Williamson had _ his 
singers perfectly under his control, and their work was of 
a quality that disarmed criticism. 

MontTeux AND Emit Cooper Conpuct 

Pierre Monteux made his reappearance in Paris last 
week as director of the Orchestra Symphonique, and proved 
that all that fine body of players required was a conductor 
of authority. It seemed almost incredible to the uninitiated 
that the orchestra which often seemed so thin and ragged 
could be transformed at once into a full toned band of 
players who performed with the precision of clock work 
only because a man of authority and experience wielded 
the baton. Brahms’ second symphony carried the audience 
by storm when Monteux directed the performance. The 
pianist of the occasion was the popular Cortot, who played 
works by Fauré and Vincent d’Indy with the usual reward 
of prolonged applause. He is a great favorite here. 

The Russian conductor, Emil Cooper, directed the Stra- 
ram orchestra at the Champs Elysées theatre on April 16 
to the great delight of a large audience. His manner is 
attractive and his control of the orchestra very good. But 
even he could not hide the deserts of tonal sand in Liszt’s 
lengthy Faust Symphony. The occasional oases of melody 
and harmony were welcome, and the conductor brought out 
all their sentimental beauties. The audience manifested 
much more enthusiasm for Prokofieff and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, and gave the visiting conductor a rousing round of 
cheers and recalls in which the excellent orchestra was 
obliged to share. 

THREE SUCCESSFUL VIOLINISTS 

A large audience which completely filled the capacious 
Gaveau Hall greeted the violinist Anton Maaskoff when 
he appeared upon the platform to play the first of three 
concertos with orchestra on April 12. With the help of 
Albert Wolff conducting the Lamoureux orchestra he gave 
masterly and convincing performances of Bach’s concerto 
in A minor, Beethoven’s concerto, and the Scotch Fantasy 
by Max Bruch. Maaskoff has long been recognized as 
one of the foremost violinists of the day, but the wonder- 
fully full, rich, and beautiful tone that he produces from 
his Guadagnini always comes as a pleasant surprise. He 
was recalled many times during the evening. 

Thelma Given, the American violinist, had a good audi- 
ence for a newcomer in this slack season for music. The 
old hall of the Conservatoire was fairly well filled with an 
audience which showed an interest in the visiting artist as 
soon as she began the Vitali chaconne. This was followed 
by Franck’s sonata for violin and piano which she inter- 
preted in a way which showed she was familiar with the 
best French traditions. Foreign violinists usually play the 
first movement much faster than Franck intended it to be 
played. Chausson’s Poem likewise pleased her hearers im 
mensely. The rest of the program consisted of shorter 
numbers. The usual number of extra pieces had to be 
added. Thelma Given’s technic is excellent, and her tone 
is very musical. 

Louis Krasner, a young violinist from the United States, 
who has met with much success during his recent concerts 
in Germany and Austria, gave a recital in the Gaveau Hall 
and proved to his Parisian audience that he is one of the 
young artists with whom the musical world must reckon 
His tone is warm and full, his mastery of the bow par- 
ticularly fine, and his finger skill of the best. He was 
obliged to add several numbers to the long program. Two 
days before the recital he played the Brahms concerto with 
the Pasdeloup orchestra under the direction of Rhené- 
Baton in the Champs Elysées Theatre, when his facile technic 
and animated style won instant recognition from the public. 
Louis Krasner was also engaged to play at the reception to 
the Dayton Westminster Choir in the Rothschild residence. 

Bacuaus Leaps THE PIANISTS 

The lion of the hour in the world of piano playing is 
Bachaus, whose six recitals of the thirty-two sonatas of 
Beethoven pack the large Gaveau Hall every evening. He 
seems to have exactly the right combination of mentality, 
temperament, breadth of style, and technic to make thes: 
sonatas sound convincingly like the composer’s conception 
of them. Bachaus, both to the eye and to the ear, seems 
like a near relation of the great composer himself. No 
pianist. even with the most dazzling and sonorous rhapsody 
or fantasy, has made a greater sensation in Gaveau Hall 
than Bachaus created at his first recital with the Waldstein 
sonata, and at the second recital with the Appassionata. 

Eleanor Spencer, who makes her home in Paris but spends 
most of her time playing the piano to German, Austrian, 
Slovakian, English, Dutch, and Belgian audiences, made her 
first appearance in Paris for this season in a recital at the 
Gaveau Hall. The large hall was filled with her friends, 
American and French, and the success of the recital should 
warrant her in announcing another. Her program contained 
the sonata in F hy Brahms, and the Fantasy in C bv Schu- 
mann, two works which are among the most exacting com- 
positions in the literature of the piano. In these, as in the 
shorter works of different styles, her playing was equally 
satisfactory. Liszt’s Polonaise in E brought the recital to 


an end in a blaze of brilliancy, and the recitalist was recalled 
to the platform repeatedly by the audience. 

The American pianist, Frances Nash, made one of her 
all too rare appearances in Paris, when she played Cesar 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations with the Pasdeloup orches- 
tra under the direction of Sandor Harmati. These beauti- 
ful and poetic variations were evidently very much to the 
liking of the pianist and she was able to communicate her 
enthusiasm to the audience, which applauded her warmly. 

Claudio Arrau, a Chilean pianist who lives in Berlin, 
gave two recitals in the old hall.sof the Conservatoire dur- 
ing the month of April and proved again that he is the pos- 
sessor of a very facile technic which leads him into the 
temptation of playing everything too quickly. The Chopin 
studies were rushed beyond recognition and Mendelssohn's 
Variations Serieuses were so fast at times that the passages 
were hardly distinguishable from chords. But many of the 
works on his varied program pleased his audiences very 
much and he was frequently recalled to the platform. He 
appears to be temperamentally suited for Albeniz, but he 
prefers to play Beethoven. 

Mario Chamlee has captured the operatic public of Paris. 
He sang at the Opera in Marouf, and at the Opera Comique 
in Manon. Both houses are said to be in negotiation with 
him, but the truth will be known when the final arrange- 
ments are over. Strangely enough, the beautiful tyric tenor 
voice of the singer sounded larger in the vast spaces of the 
Opera than in the much smaller auditorium of the Opera 
Comique. The difference is due to the acoustics, of course. 
Before coming to Paris Mario Chamlee won remarkable 
successes in Belgium. He will certainly be a great acquisi- 
tion to the opera houses of Paris if he can be induced to 
remain here. CLARENCE Lucas. 


Baltimore Enjoys Metropolitan Opera 


Gigli, Bori, Johnson, Tibbett, Lauri-Volpi 
Acclaimed 

_ Bartimore, Mp.—The Metropolitan Opera Company paid 

its annual visit to Baltimore and with its departure the 

local musical season came to a virtual close, except for the 

usual student recitals and commencements which mark the 

end of the music year, 

The Metropolitan’s visit proved to be the same artistic 
and financial success as herétofore, and Baltimore kept its 
record clean for not calling on the guarantors to make up 
any deficit. With the Lyric accommodating about 700 more 
than on any previous appéarance of. the Metropolitan, a 
record for operatic attendance was set. 

The Love of Three Kings and Pagliacci made up the 
opening bill, and individual successes were enjoyed by Bori, 
Johnson, Tibbett and Lauri-Volpi. Bori was in glorious 
voice and was acclaimed by the large attendance. Norma 
was next and Rosa Ponselle, in the title role, gave a per- 
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ON THE S.S. BERLIN, 
which sailed from New York on April 16 were (left to 
right) Rudolf Laubenthal, Metropolitan Opera tenor; 
Valter Gieseking and Nikolai Orloff, pianists. 





formance that will live long in the memory of those who 
heard it. : 

Manon, with Bori and Gigli in the principal parts, proved 
a magnet for the third night’s audience and both scored tre- 
mendously. For balance, the. performance was probably the 
best of the short season, the closing opera of which was 
Faust. Queena Mario, Johnson and Rothier all sang well. 

The Baltimore Music Club has closed its sixth season and 
this ably conducted women’s organization is to be heartily 
commended for the able manner in which it has played its 
very important role in the musical life of the city. 

The following have been chosen as officers for the next 
year: Mrs. Charles Cooper, president; Mrs. P. Lea Thom, 
first vice-president; Mrs. M. W. Garrett, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Walter Sondheim, treasurer; Mrs. J. B. La- 
zenby, recording secretary; and Mrs. David Federleicht, 
Mrs. Isaac L. Kemper, Mrs. Isaac Oppenheim, and Selma 
Tiefenbrun, directors. E. D. 


Proschowski Studio 


On April 16, Frantz Proschowski presented his artist 
pupil, Mary Long, in a recital at his studio on Riverside 
Drive. Miss Long sang an interesting program of German, 
French and English songs, assisted by Helen Budge, pianist 
and accompanist. 

The voice of the singer is a lovely contralto of a deep, 
full tone, used well. She sang intelligently but one found 
her French and English group done with greater understand- 
ing than the German Lieder by Schumann. Her French 
songs by Chausson, Faure and Massenet were particularly 
well sung. The English group was of a much lighter 
nature, achieved very convincingly and with intriguing im- 
petus which offered a fine contrast to the earlier part of 
the program. Miss Long received an abundance of fiowers 
and was insistently recalled for several encores. 

Miss Budge played sympathetic accompaniments, her solo 
work contributing a very important part.of the program and 
interweaving interestingly with the songs. 
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Civic Orchestra for Rochester 


A campaign for an elaborate program of orchestral music 
recently was completed in Rochester. In accordance with 
this plan, which was originated by Arthur M. See, seventy- 
five concerts will be presented during the season, of which 
thirty-two will be given free to public and parochial school 
children, thirty-two on Sunday afternoons at a nominal 
admission charge, and eleven in the Eastman Theater. The 
concerts in the schools will be presented by the newly or- 
ganized Civic Orchestra, and those in the Eastman Theater 
by the Rochester Philharmonic, now a permanent fixture in 
the city’s musical life. 

This enlarged program is, to a certain extent, an indirect 
outgrowth of the change of policy of the Eastman Theater, 
the home of the city’s musical activities since its opening 
six years ago. When the theater was leased to the Publix 
Corporation last year, it was proposed to use the Eastman 
Theater Orchestra of sixty-eight pieces as the basis of a 
new civic orchestra, to augment the Philharmonic concerts, 
but to be used mainly for concerts in the schools. Mr. See 
will be manager of the entire project, while Eugene Goos- 
sens will be music director of both the Philharmonic and 
Civic orchestras, as well as conductor of many of the con- 
certs. Guy Fraser Harrison will be associate conductor, and 
Paul White assistant conductor. 

As an extension of the plan, George Eastman plans to 

equip a number of schools with radio sets, thus enabling 
thousands of children, besides those in the auditorium, to 
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This should mean much in carrying out a plan of educa- 
tional development, to augment and correlate with the mu- 
sical curricula of the schools. 

To operate this plan, a budget of $260,000 was estab- 
lished, of which $200,000 was assured by the Eastman The- 
ater Subscribers’ Association, the Eastman School, and the 
city. For the balance, a campaign was launched in the city 
at large, and a total of $73,000, an over-subscription of 
$13,000, obtained. Nearly 10,000 individuals were enrolled, 
all of whom, regardless of the amount subscribed, will be 
members of the Civic Orchestra Association. 


Laurie Merrill Gives Artistic Musicale 

A notable gathering of poets, painters and well-known 
singers, pianists and composers were entertained by Laurie 
Merrill, a charming hostess, at her home on May 7. The 
guests included Gina Pinnera, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hackett. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fraser Gange, Johan Quisgaard (distinguished 
Dutch painter), Mrs. Yeatman Griffith and Lenore Griffith, 
Mrs. Edward Slade, Edith Nichols, Loring A. Cates, 
Jacques Pillois (noted French composer), Maria Kurenko, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Jais, Mrs. Arthur Learned, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuart Ross, Helen B. Reynolds, Madelyn Merrill, 
Albert Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. G. D. Potter, Arthur Rees, 
ete. 

It was an occasion of great pleasure. Gina Pinnera 
graciously sang Pace, Pace, and the Valkyrie’s Cry, both 
suitable to her truly beautiful voice and dramatic tempera- 
ment, and also a group of Lieder; Oliver Stewart, tenor, 





hear the concerts, which will be broadcast over WHAM. 
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ANNOUNCING 
DAN GRIDLEY 


“THIS SURPRISING TENOR” 


Boston Globe, Dec. 17, 1928. 
(The Messiah with Handel & 
Haydn Society) 

“Mr. Gridley sang melli- 
fluously and with unusual 
Rare 
perfection of breath control 


smoothness and ease. 


and vocal skill.” 


Detroit News, Dec. 12, 1928. 
(with Orpheus Club) 





“His voice is lyric in quality 
It has 


dramatic resources galore. It 


but of huge volume. 
is a lovely instrument and he 
handles it with all the 
and intelligence in the world. 


taste 


This Gridley is a singer.” 


AY henectady Gazette, Nov. 23 


, 1928. 


Detroit News, Dec. 12, 1928. 











(Schubert Club) 


“Mr. Gridley has a voice that is powerful and 


stylistic. 


There is a colorful, triumphant power that 


sweeps his hearers into the heights and depths.” 
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May 13,1929 
contributed several numbers very delightfully, and Stuart 
Ross played musicianly accompaniments. Miss Merrill read 
from her poems, among them The Singing Waters of the 
Mediterranean, and Faith, which have been chosen by the 
New York committee to be read on May 21 for the League 
of American Pen Women during National Poetry Week. 
Jacques Pillois read a group of Japanese Hai-Kai, written 
by Miss Merrill, for which he had made the French trans- 
lations. 

It was a delightful evening, 
midnight. 


and supper was served at 


Dino Borgioli to Tour 

Dino Borgioli, tenor, who in October will begin a ten 
weeks’ concert tour of America, has never been heard in 
this country with the exception of two concerts given in 
San Francisco last November. Instead of returning to 
Italy direct from opera engagements in South America, Bor- 
gioli went to San Francisco, sang two concerts, traveled over- 
land, and sailed from New York arriving in Rome in time 
to take up his winter’s work as leading lyric tenor of the 
Reale. Tuscan by birth and a pupil of Eugenio Giacchetti 
of Florence, Borgioli made his debut after the war at the 
Dal Verme, Milan, in “La Favorita” and immediately there- 
after he made his initial appearance at La Scala, under Sera- 
fin, in Don Pasquale. Melba engaged Borgioli for her sea- 
son at Melbourne, and he returned for several seasons under 
Williamson Tait. He is a prime favorite at the following 
opera houses: Regio (Turin), La Scala (Milan), Reale 
(Rome), San Carlos (Naples), San Carlos (Lisbon), Real 
(Madrid), Liceo (Barcelona), Casino (Monte Carlo), 
Covent Garden (London), Municipal (Rio de Janeiro), 
Colon (Buenos Aires), Municipal (Santiago), and this 
season he is adding Nice, Cologne and Copenhagen to the 
list. 


Leila Hearne Cannes Activities 


Mme. Leila Hearne Cannes, pianist, composer and teacher, 
president of the Women’s Philharmonic Society, has been 
elected to the music committee of the New York City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Her experience with the 
Women’s Philharmonic will undoubtedly be of inestimable 
value to her in her new work with the City Federation. 

During the past five months, Mme. Cannes has appeared 
over station WAAT in Newark, N. J., on every other Sun- 
day night on an hour known as the Leila Hearne Cannes 
Hour. At each broadcast, Mme. Cannes is heard in solos for 
twenty minutes and the rest of the time is devoted to artists 
in other branches of music, as Mme. Cannes may choose. 

At the Grand Central Palace in New York, on May 11, 
the last of the season’s concerts of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society was held. A larger audience than at any 
other time this season enjoyed a most interesting program 
under the able direction of Mme. Cannes. 


Successful Season for Edith Harcum 


In addition to the large class which she has been teaching 
all winter, Edith Harcum has had a busy and _ successful 
concert season. Of particular interest from an educational, 
as well as artistic point of view, was the recital given at 
Smith College. Inasmuch as the Harcum School at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., prepares girls for college, with music as an 
entrance credit, the exchange recitals of Mrs. Harcum and 
Roy D. Welch, head of the music department of Smith, 
were of keen interest to those girls entering the college with 
credit in music. At her recent appearance at Smith, Mrs. 
Harcum chose a program that ranged from the classic to 
the modern school and proved herself and artist of outstand- 
ing ability. 

During this season, Mrs. Harcum also has delighted her 
admirers with her radio programs, broadcast over station 
WJZ. These are to be continued on alternate Mondays. 


Grainger Premier in Finland 

The first performance of any of Grainger’s orchestral 
works in Finland took place on March 14, when his Irish 
Tune from County Derry (string orchestra) and Shepherd’s 
Hey (symphony orche ee were played at a symphony con- 
cert of the Helsingfors Civic Orchestra under the leadership 
of Robert Kajanus. The following excerpt is from the 
Helsing fors Hufvudadsbladet of March 15, 1929: 

“Percy Grainger’s settings of two British folk songs 
aroused the greatest interest. Grainger, whose compositions 
were heard last night for the first time in Helsingfors, 
proved to be a master of orchestration. In his irresistibly 
humorous Shepierd’s Hey the orchestra fairly shimmered 
with rich and original tonal tints. Grainger occupies a 
unique position amongst English-speaking composers.” 


Mannes School Announces Composition 
Scholarships 


The Mannes School offers three composition scholarships 
for next year under Leopold Mannes. Mr. Mannes is the 
winner of a Pulitzer prize and a Guggenheim fellowship, 
and is in the foremost ranks of younger American com- 
posers. He has had works performed by the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Lenox String Quartet, in concerts of American 
music given by the Roc hester Symphony Orchestra under 
Dr. Hansen, and by Alfred Cortot, Harold Bauer and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. Applicants for the scholarship must prove 
not only that they have sufficient talent, but also the nec- 
essary preliminary training. Those interested should apply 
to the Mannes School for further information. 


Hart House String Quartet’s Fifth Year 

The Hart House String Quartet of Toronto is celebrat- 
ing its fifth anniversary this month, and during this time 
his given 310 public concerts, sixty of which were offered 
this season. They have now firmly established themselves 
as a first class ensemble and at their recent concert in 
Philadelphia the critics were unanimous in the enthusiastic 
comments. The quartet again will visit the United States 
during January and February of 1930. 


Maazel Enjoys Rest 
During this month, Maazel is enjoying a much needed 
rest from concert activities. He writes that he is spending 
much time on the golf links and also has been an interested 
spectator at the Longchamps races in Paris. 
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Eva Leoni the First Woman Artist 
to Sing, in “Talkies” 


Was Engaged by the De Forest Fonofilm Company for 
Prima Donna Roles in Rigoletto, Traviata, Lucia and 
Other Operas—Has Appeared with Success 
as Galatea and Hopes to See a Revival 

of This 


Leoni, coloratura soprano, as a result of her many 
and operatic appearances, has had an interesting as 
well as diversified career. Her engagements have neces- 
sitated travelling many thousands of miles, for she has 
sung not only in Europe, the United States and Canada, but 
also in South America. Miss Leoni’s voice is well known 
and enjoyed in even more remote corners of the world 
through her Columbia phonograph recordings and her radio 
work. She also has made records for the Victor and Bruns- 
wick companies. 

The singer has an attractive personality, and the vivacity 
and keen sense of humor possessed by her have led many 
newspaper men to quote her remarks in the dailies. Inter 
views with her also invariably contain facetious comments 
on the musical events of the season, musicians in general 
and prima donnas in particular—in fact upon almost any 
topic of current interest. 

It is well known in the musical 
was the first woman artist to appear in 


Masterpiece in New York 
Eva 


concert 


world that Miss Leoni 
talking pictures, 


EVA LEONI 


as Violetta in Traviata 


having been engaged by the De Forest Fonofilm Company 
a few years ago to direct, supervise, act and sing the prima 
donna roles in such operas as Rigoletto, Traviata, Lackme, 
Pagliacci, Lucia and others. Under the direction of Cesar 
podero, the entire second act of Rigoletto was presented 
without cuts, with orchestra, full cast, extras, and all the 
regular appurtenances incidental to such a performance. As 
this was the first time that productions of this kind were 
undertaken for talking pictures, the reports following the 
first showing of Rigoletto were eagerly awaited. They 
proved very favorable, one of them referring to Miss 
Leoni’s “beautiful voice and delightful acting,” and stating 
that “the scenes were clearly depicted and the voices of the 
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attention to the clearness of the reception of the human 
voice, declaring that it was difficult to state whether this 
was due to the mechanical device or the art of Miss Leoni. 

As a member of the Italian Comic Opera Company, an 
organization which presented light operas seldom heard in 
the United States, Miss Leoni won enthusiastic praise. 
Critics characterized her as “a singer, actress and dramatic 
artist of rare skill” and as “a versatile and accomplished 
prima donna, a singer with a beautiful voice, a stage pres- 
ence which is appealing, and a talent that is unmistakable.” 
This artist also has appeared in prima donna roles before 
large audiences at the Colon in Buenos Ayres and the 
Teatro Costanzi in Rome. 

Miss Leoni’s voice is of very wide range, and for that 
reason she was selected by the International Composers 
Guild for one of their concerts to sing the soprano part in 
Schonberg’s Herzgewachse, which calls for a voice ranging 
almost three octaves, from low G to F above the staff. 

Miss Leoni is particularly fond of the role of Galatea, in 
Pygmalion and Galatea, in which she appeared a few years 
ago at the Longacre Theater in New York with success. 
She hopes that some time in the near future there will be 
a revival of this work in the metropolis so that she can give 
music lovers here another opportunity to enjoy a perform- 
ance of the musical setting of this masterpiece. 

The soprano, however, does not devote her entire time to 
concert and ope ratic engage ments, having also been success- 
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ful as a pedagogue. She recently ‘removed her voc al studios 
from New York to Whitestone, L. a 


Vernon Bestor’s Coupecitions Played 


Vernon Bestor gave an audition with his orchestra at 
Arcadia Ball Room on May in the afternoon. The ball 
room was loaned to Mr. Bestor by the courtesy of the Ar- 
cadia management. The audition was for two purposes, the 
first being to display the artistic performance of the or- 
chestra, the second to show Mr. Bestor’s personal ability 
as a conductor, composer and arranger. The orchestra is 
of the symphonic jazz variety, with fifteen players, all of 
them evidently experts on their respective instruments. 

Mr. Bestor, who has had long experience with the direc- 
tion of musical comedy companies and other musical enter- 
prises, proved himself to be not only a skilled conductor 
but also a composer and arranger of a high order. In his 
arrangements his orchestra effects are of an original nature, 
and display an extraordinary variety of mood and color 
content. His own compositions, which include overtures 
and jazz pieces, are interesting and effective. The entire 
program was played by the orchestra in an exemplary man- 
ner, and the success of Mr. Bestor’s 3 enterprise seems assured. 


Student Concert at Rinilans School 


The annual concert by younger students at the David 
Mannes Music School was given on May 1 and proved 
again one of the most interesting events of the school year. 
Twenty children, ranging in age from six to fourteen, were 
heard in a varied program, which included movements from 
Haydn, Haendel, and Beethoven sonatas, and shorter works 
by Bach, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, etc. The con- 
cert, given in the afternoon, was heard by a good-sized 
audience which gathered in the recital hall of the school, and 
which enjoyed, as audiences at these children’s concerts have 
in former years, the freshness of interpretation, the precision 
of technic, and the serious, intelligent approach which these 
young students bring to their work. 
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Alexander Berne Pupil Wins Scholarship 


One of the features of the fourth annual music scholar- 
ship awards recital held under the auspices of the Bam- 
berger Music Scholarships Committee in Wallace Hall at 
the Y. M. C. A., Newark, N. J., was the award to Mary 
Alice Williams in the class for pianists. Little Mary is 
seven years of age, and after only ten months of study with 


MARY ALICE WILLIAMS 

Alexander Berne won the award in competition with many 
children older than herself. The audience and the judges 
were most enthusiastic in their praise of the child, for she 
played with a technical skill and understanding of the music 
which was unusual in one of her years. 

The Governor of New Jersey, Morgan F. Larson, con- 
gratulated the youngster and presented her with the award, 
which will entitle her to a scholarship with Mr. Berne for 
the next two years. The judges for the contest were 
Abram Chasins, Carl Friedberg, Scipione Guidi, Nathaniel 
Robin and Toscha Seidel. Spaulding Frazer was chairman 
of the scholarship committee and presided. 


Rosemary Albert in Philadelphia Recital 


Rosemary Albert, who at previous Philadelphia appear- 
ances proved herself a young dramatic soprano of excep- 
tional ability, again revealed her fine talents at her annual 
recital in the foyer of the Academy of Music on May 2 

In a program which consisted of two operatic arias and 
also songs by Italian, French, Russian and English com- 
posers, the clarity and beauty of Miss Albert’s voice were 
further enhanced by a well developed interpretatve art. The 
Pace, mio Dio, aria from La Forza del Destino, and Dich 
Theure Halle from Tannhauser were sung effectively and 
with great power, while the miscellaneous numbers also were 
not lacking in impressiveness. In works by Carissimi, Scar- 
latti and Catalini, Miss Albert displayed splendid technic, 
yet fine emotional feeling; the Russian songs, sung in Eng- 
lish, were appealingly beautiful, while both the French and 
English numbers were delivered with fine nicety for the 
delicate, lovely quality of the music. 

The audience was keenly appreciative of the 
this young soprano, who is an artist-pupil of 
3oghetti. 


singing of 
Giuseppe 


Miura Records for Victor 
Tamaki Miura has recorded the following numbers for 
the Victor Red Seal Records: Connais Tu Le Pais from 
Mignon, Last Rose of Summer, Sedano Danbatake (In My 
Back Yard) and two arias from Madame Butterfly, in which 
Mme. Miura made her biggest success in opera. 
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AMERICAN OPERA AND ITS COMPOSERS: 
By Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, A.R.A.M. 
(A Review) 


American Opera and Its Composers, by Edward Ells- 
worth Hipsher, A.R.A.M., is a work which its author says 
is “a complete history of serious American Opera, with 
a summary of the lighter forms which led up to its 
birth.” It is dedicated to the cause of American musical 
art for the stage. It is a handsomely bound volume of 
over 400 pages, and, so far as one is able to perceive, 
everybody who has ever undertaken to write opera in 
America, whether American-born or not, is included. 
As one turns the pages at random, one finds, alas, a 
great many names of those who probably call them- 
selves American composers but are not, for there is only 
one kind of American composer and that i is the composer 
who is born in America. 

Lest it be felt that this statement might possibly hurt 
the feelings of some of those who feel themselves to be 
Americans, and are indeed politically so, be it observed 
that in the opinion of the writer of this review it would 
be altogether too delightful to include their names 
among the Americans. However, it would be nothing 
more or less than to feather our nest with stolen plumes 
to take credit to ourselves for merit which is not ours, 
and to claim an amount of talent of which we have 
most certainly not yet proved ourselves to be the pos- 
sessors. If a man comes to America from abroad, he 
brings his talent with him. In many cases they also 
bring their training with them, as did Victor Herbert, 
and it is not only absurd but shameful to pretend that 
what these men have done for American music is Amer- 
ican or that America deserves any credit for it. In this 
connection it may be well to quote the following from 
page 17 of Mr. Hipsher’s book: 

“Naturally our most distinctively American works 
must come from our composers of American ancestry 
and traditions. And these have produced works that 
are well to be regarded. Neither need they to be la- 
belled, to be recognized. They are frankly individual. 

“Americanism finds expression in our native music, 
not through the conscious efforts of our composers, by 
any device, be that Indian themes, Negro spirituals, or 
attempted local color, but when a talented musician gives 
his imagination a free rein and allows it to interpret 
from within himself the accustomed phase of thought 
and emotional life which has germinated from the spir- 
itual, intellectual and physical environment in which he 
has been nurtured.” 

The first fifty pages of the book are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of opera in English, and deals with its history, 
both here and abroad. The final chapter of this section, 
beginning on page 43, is a resumé of what has been done 
in opera in English in the twentieth century. It is in- 
teresting reading, and the extent of it is surprising. 

Chapter seven is entitled “Opera in English, Its Ad- 
vocates,” and this chapter includes a good many quota- 
tions, of those who are in favor of it and those who are 
opposed to it, as well as a general discussion of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Hipsher terminates this chapter with the fol- 
lowing: “Until opera is given in the language of the 
country it will never do more than appeal to the people 
of wealth. who patronize opera largely in the 
light of a social function which gives them a certain dis- 
tinction. Opera in America may be democratized by 
singing it in English and making it intelligible to the 
masses.” 

Several hundred pages of biographies follow, and 
from this section only a few names can be mentioned 
in this review. Among these are: Alberto Bimboni (born 
in Florence, Italy); Joseph Carl Breil, whose opera, The 
Legend, was given at the Metropolitan Opera House; 
Simon Bucharoff, whose Lover’s Knot was given by the 
Chicago Opera Company, and whose Sakahra was given 
in Frankfort-am- Main; Dudley Buck, whose opera, Des- 
eret, was given at Haverly’ s Fourteenth Street Theater 
in 1880; Cadman, whose work needs no description; 








Ernest Carter, whose opera, The White Bird, was given 
in Chicago under the auspices of the Opera in Our Lan- 
guage Foundation, and afterwards abroad; Louis 
Adolphe Coerne, whose opera Zenobia was given in 
Bremen; Frederick Shepherd Converse, whose Pipe of 
Desire was given at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
whose opera, The. Sacrifice, was given by the Boston 
Opera Company; Walter Damrosch (born in Breslau, 
Germany), whose operas, The Scarlet Letter and Cyrano 
de Bergerac, have both been performed; Reginald de 
Koven, who wrote two grand operas, the Canterbury 
Pilgrims and Rip Van Winkle, given by the Metropoli- 
tan and the Chicago opera companies; Francesco B. De 
Leone, whose Alglaia was given under the auspices of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs; Earl R. Drake, 
whose Blind Girl of Castel-Cuille was produced at the 
Globe Theater of Chicago; Pietro Floridia (born abroad, 
and with operatic successes before coming to America); 
Eleanor Everest Freer, several of whose operas have 
been given; William Henry Fry, whose work was “re- 
vived” recently by the Pro Musica Society of New York; 
Henry Hadley, whose work is too well known to re- 
quire comment here; W. Franke Harling (born in Eng- 
land), whose A Light from St. Agnes was a success, 
and whose Deep River had quite an extended run in 
New York and Philadelphia; Victor Herbert, whose 
works need no comment; John Adam Hugo, who at- 
tained the stage of the Metropolitan with The Temple 
Dancer; E. Bruce Knowlton, whose Monk of Toledo 
was given in Portland, Ore.; Ralph Lyford, whose Castle 
Agrazant was performed in Cincinnati; Arthur Nevin, 
whose Poia was given in Berlin; Horatio Parker, who 
won the $10,000 Metropolitan prize with his Mona, and 
a similar prize from the National Federation of Music 
Clubs with Fairyland; Frank Patterson, whose opera, 
A Little Girl at Play, had several performances in Los 
Angeles and San Diego, and whose opera, The Echo, 
was printed at the expense of the Opera in Our Lan- 
guage Foundation and was performed in 1925 under the 
auspices of the National Federation of Music Clubs at 
Portland, Ore.; Joseph D. Redding, whose Fay-Yeh- 
Fah was given in San Francisco and later in Monte 
Carlo; Theodore Stearns, whose Snowbird has been 
given in Chicago and abroad; Deems Taylor, who needs 
no comment; Isaac Van Grove, whose The Music Rob- 
ber was given at the Zoological Gardens in Cincinnati. 

The above is a fairly representative list of composers 
whose names are comparatively familiar and whose 
works have found performance. There is an immense, 
startling, appalling and discouraging number of names 
of composers who have written operas but who have not 
had even the smallest of performances,—and that, we 
feel, is one of the things that is retarding the progress 
of opera in America perhaps more than any other. Let 
American composers of opera find opportunity to ex- 
press themselves, and America, for Americans, then, in 
the opinion of this writer, America will go forward oper- 
atically by leaps and bounds. Let only one operatic 
composer write an opera in an American idiom (which 
does not mean that it must be negro or Indian) about an 
American subject, bringing on to the operatic stage fig- 
ures familiar in Ame rican life, and let such a work be 
performed a few times in a few of our larger, and espe- 
cially in our smaller, cities, and Americans will get such 
a taste for opera that they will demand it instead of 
having to be begged and cajoled into buying opera tickets 
when a company visits their community. 

The book is published by the Theodore Presser Company 
of Philadelphia. 


Gordon Campbell an Expert Accompanist 


Gordon Campbell received much praise from public and 
press for his art as an 1 accompanist when he seneires in 
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“Before an audience unusually brilliant and numerous, since more than three 
hundred persons had to stand, with no one leaving before the end, LOUISE 
ARNOUX kept us under her spell for two hours.’ 

Raoul Vennet, La Lyre, Montreal, March, 
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that capacity for Harriet Eells, mezzo soprano of the Amer- 
ican Grand Opera Company, when she appeared at the final 
program of the Arion Club at the Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis., on April 11. 


Persinger the Possessor of Valuable Bows | 

Louis Persinger, whose phenomenal twelve-yez ar -old pupil, 
Yehudi Menuhin (he calls Mr. Persinger his “father of 
music”), has just taken Berlin by storm with a program 
consisting of the Bach (E major), Beethoven and Brahms 
concertos, is the owner of a famous bow collection. Although 
he has been approached with offers of princely sums to 
dispose of the entire collection, so far he has never been 
induced into parting with his treasured “sticks.” 

The collection numbers, among other splendid examples, 
a superb specimen of Francois Tourte’s workmanship, a 
beautifully balanced bow which was used for many years by 
Wieniawski, the great Polish violinist. Wieniawski’s widow 
has been living for many years in retirement in England, 
and it was a great surprise to the musical world to hear of 
her death only a few months ago. Persinger’s Tourte came 
directly from the hands of Mme. Wieniawski. Yehudi’s joy 
was unbounded when he was allowed to use this bow in all 
his concerts this past season. 

Other fine bows in Persinger’s collection are a magnificent 
Dominique Peccatte, played for many years by Alexander 
Petschnikoff; a remarkable gold-mounted bow by James 
Tubbs, the great English maker, made on his eighty-fifth 
birthday ; a Voirin, specially made for Remenyi; a fine 
Kittel; a beautiful Dodd (the English Tourte), used by 
Wilheimj ; a Simon; a fine old Lamy; one of the best known 
Hill bows; an extraordinary specimen of Lupot’s delicate 
workmanship; a beautiful Vigneron, once the property of 
Sir Henry Heyman; an old Pfretschner, made especially 
for Henri Petri; another fine Xigneron, from the Gautier 
collection, in Nice, for many years Persinger’s principal 
concert bow; and last, but not least, a fine Sartory, of 
which Persinger is very proud, a bow especially made for 
him (in 1928) at the instigation of Yehudi, with gold 
mountings engraved to his “beloved master” in affectionate 
style. 

In addition to these outstanding specimens Persinger is 
the owner of many other bows by less known makers—all in 
all, an extraordinary collection! Since coming to New York 
Louis Persinger’s studios have been overrun with young- 
sters seeking Yehudi’s crown, and elders anxious for his 
valuable bows. 


Gelling Artist Encored 


Elizabeth Jennings, an artist pupil of Hilda Grace Gelling, 
provided the music for the program given recently by 
Chiropean at the Leverich Towers Hotel in Brooklyn. Miss 
Jennings was heard in two groups of numbers, including 
Ouvres tes Yeux bleus and Elegie, Massenet; (Bergerette) 
Maman-Dites Moi, arranged by Weckerlin; Homing, Del 
Riego; My Lover is a Fisherman, Strickland, and May 
Morning, Manney. The applause and appreciation of the 


audience were so spontaneous that it was necessary for the 
soprano to give an encore, which is rather unusual at Chiro- 
pean affairs. 
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Are 15,000 People Likely to be Wrong? aes 


They have traveled to Europe the 
STCA way for about $200 Round 
Trip on the ships of the Holland 
America Line. STCA is special 
Tourist Third Cabin maintained 
for college people and those of 
similar tastes. . . . Application 
blanks required. . . . STCA costs as little as 
staying home and is much more fun. . . . Let 
us send you our STCA booklets. . The Stu- 
dent Third Cabin Association . . . Holland 
i! America Line, 24 State Street, New York City. 
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“Soprano CHARMS in Town Hall recital.” 
“Gives CHARMING CONCERT.” 


—Maurice Bernier, L’événement, Quebec, February, 


“Gives REMARKABLE recital.” 


—Jean Dufresne, La Patrie, Montreal, February, 1929. 


“BRILLIANT recital of LOUISE ARNOUX.” 
—Le Droit, Ottawa, February, 1929. 


—New York Times, April, 1929. 
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Now Booking Season 1929-1930 





Bogue-Laberge Concert Management, Inc., 130 West 42nd Street, New York 
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VAGARIES OF MODERN ART: 


We recently overheard the following surprising remarks 
made by a musician of standing, who evidently is over- 
conservative in his viewpoint. 

“I have no use for that so-called ‘New Music.’ In my 
opinion, all that in art is worth saying or doing has been 
so well said and done long before our time that I cannot 
bring myself to believe beauty in art could become further 
enhanced by anything our present-day artists might add 
or alter.” 

In reply to such pessimistic reasoning we can only quote 
the great truth that: “Progress always lies just a little 
beyond the horizon of experience and that man has ever 
profited by that which has gone before, whether through 
the failures or the successes, through disappointments or 
achievements, of his predecessors.” 

In order to endure, modern creative art should certainly 
be built on the sound and solid foundations which have 
become the cornerstones of artistic construction. Never- 
theless it must be conceded that with every new generation 
the type of artistic output is bound to change, for the simple 
reason that we mortals are most decidedly ‘affected by the 
trend of the times in which we live. 

Therefore, conditions existing about so sensitive a being 
as is genius, tend to shape his thoughts and expressions, and 
when struggle enters into his life—then “necessity becomes 
the mother of invention” to a great degree. 

The style of a musical composer reflects his personality, 
and the more intensely life is lived by him, the more he 
feels in touch with matters of importance that transpire 
around him, the more powerful and eloquent his message 
to the world is apt to be. 

How then can any one maintain that this world’s great- 
est achievements in art have been attained long ago? AlI- 
though none can foretell the wonders that the future has 
in store for later generations to witness, we can assume 
that even these present-day unlovely, often bungling, efforts 
of composers might merely be the ungainly embryos of a 
greater era in the world of art. Is it not the unformed 
foetus from which there comes to life the babe that grows 
to be the beautiful child which eventually develops into that 
greatest of all masterpieces—the well-formed man or wo- 
man? 

Do we not realize that 
beautiful objects’ in nature 


of the most inspiringly 
from what most of us, 


many 
arise 
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by Marie Damrosch 


who do not see with the eyes of a Walt Whitman,—consider 
sordid beginnings? From heavily fertilized soil springs 
forth the most gorgeous-colored, perfume-laden flowers. 
From out the ugly prickly cactus leaf the rarest blossom 
unfolds and who could foretell what that ever-swelling 
lump of green had in store for our eyes to feast upon? 

lt would seem that all art at the present time is in a 
state of preparing for new birth, and that the very steps 
which appear horribly crude and erratic to us may be lead- 
ing toward surprises _ surpass all previous expressions 
of the human mind and soul and heart. 

hen we speak of progress do we not after all merely 
conceive a certain idea of change? We are but hopeful 
that any new steps taken may lead forward, and that, were 
they temporarily ahead, by taking us back to the crossroads 
from whence the right path can thereafter be followed. 

Let us then take an optimistic view as to present-day di- 
gressions in the world of art and bear in mind that chaos 
has ever been, and may again be, the forerunner of law 
and order—those grooves in which the wheels of Truth run 
smoothest. 

It has certainly become evident that what is inciting dis- 
pleasure with our older devotees of art, is arousing many 
young students of today to enthusiasm and seems to satis- 
ty their conception of Truth. 

In this connection we must bear in mind that the great 
masters of long ago, who lived a most simple life as com- 
pared with the complex existence of this generation, no 
doubt had a totally different idea of Truth in Art. 

To the writer there stands out but one unfortunate fac- 
tor in all present-day artistic endeavor and it is that the 
aesire seems to exist to say so much, while but little is felt. 

The music of the immortals—their more simple and di- 
rect messages in times gone by—thrill us again and again 
because they needed to say but little to make us feel so 
much. 


Sessions Conducts Choral Club Concert 

SoutH MANCHESTER, Conn.—The eleventh concert of 
the Men’s Choral Club occurred on April 22 in High School 
Assembly Hall and proved a success. One of the best of 
the choral numbers was Lochinvar by Hammond, in which 
solos were admirably rendered by Fred J. Bendall, bass, 
and Robert Gordon, baritone. The great event of the 
evening was the singing of Allan Jones, tenor, whose voice 
has, as a local paper says, “great power, a finished technique 
and an intense dramatic quality.” His initial number was 
© Paradis Sorti de l’Onde, by Meyerbeer. Such enthusi- 
astic applause was called forth by his singing of Questa o 
Quella from Rigoletto that he responded with two encores. 

It is due to the musicianship of Archibald Sessions that 
such results in choral singing are attained, and that many 
distinguished artists are secured. Allan Jones, Grace 
Kerns and Lillian Gustafson have been engaged for the 
presentation of The Children’s Crusade by Pierné under 
the direction of Mr. Sessions at the South Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on May 18. 


Washington Heights Musical Club Concert 


The Washington Heights Musical Club gave one of its 
regular concerts at the Guild Hall on April 16, the artists 
being Agnes Fleming, soprano; Robert Lowrey, pianist; 
Fritz Heim, violinist, and the accompanists Sylvia Voorhees 
and Virginia Ruggiero. Miss Fleming, who is a pupil of 
Ethel Grow, shows the characteristics of excellent training 
combined with genuine native musicianship. In works by 
Schubert, Brahms and Dvorak she sang with very fine dic- 
tion and interpretative taste, while in the Polonaise from 
Mignon her technical facility was marked. The Washing- 
ton Heights Music: al Club announces 3 that it is _Purchasing 
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a studio to be weed as club les iinet rs at the new Sher- 
man Square Studio Building. 


Eastman School Values Yorke-Trotter’s Idea 


When the Eastman School of Music was organized in 
1921 and its faculty assembled, Dr. Yorke-Trotter, president 
of the London Academy of Music, Inc., of London, Eng- 
land, was permitted by special permission of the board of 
trustees of that institution to become a member of that 
faculty for two years. The motive in Dr. Yorke- Trotter’s 
coming was to give him opportunity to establish personally 
in the Eastman School a type of work in musicianship which 
he had developed in the London institution. Dr. Yorke- 
Trotter brought with him from London one of his assistant 
teachers, Marjorie Truelove, now Mrs. Marjorie Truelove 
MacKown, to carry on the work which he was to inaugurate 
at the Eastman School, and to serve as senior member of a 
group of teachers there trained by Dr. Yorke-Trotter. 

In a statement given out for publication some time ago 
by Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman School, 
Dr. Hanson made plain that the Eastman School stands for 
a foundational training and a progress from it based on 
education of the ear, on a resultant capacity to deal with 
music in its verity as ordered sound, to regard written 
music as the symbol of what is already known by auditory 
experience; Dr. Hanson summed it up in saying that his 
motive was to turn from mere paper work to practicalities 
deriving from skilled exercise of power to know music as 
something to be heard. Having been a protagonist of this 
type of music education in his work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and later as Dean of the Conservatory of Fine Arts 
of the College of the Pacific, Dr. Hanson found satisfaction 
in discovering in the Eastman School the foundation laid 
for it when he became its director. 

Dr. Yorke-Trotter, who has made the London Academy of 
Music famous in England, is a graduate of Oxford. His 
career in music was begun as an organist and teacher of 
harmony in the London Academy, which is a privately owned 
institution. It was somewhere about 1890 that Dr. Yorke- 
Trotter, becoming dissatished with the results of the old, 
established methods of teaching harmony as a paper exer- 
cise, turned to experimentation with ideas of his own. He 
was familiar with the work of Dalcroze and agreed with its 
basic principle that appeal through rhythm, as an instinctive 
and latent capacity in children, was the point of departure 
toward an education in music. But whereas Dalcroze ap- 
plied rhythmic training with wide generality, Dr. Yorke- 
Trotter undertook to apply it specifically to music. 

He began by teaching personally a group of children, of 
which group, by the way, Marjorie Truelove MacKown was 
one. The results of his training of this group attracted wide 
attention. Dr. Yorke-Trotter was made president of the 
London Academy and began to shape the work of the 
institution to carry forward into all branches of applied 
music the idea which he was proving to be sound. Originally 
the London Academy had been organized as a small unit 
with branches; it became unified under Dr. Yorke-Trotter 
and occupied its own premises. It grew to be a school 
offering a full curriculum, including departments of elocu- 
tion, teachers’ training and dramatic training. Now its 
graduates are in wide demand throughout England and Scot- 
land. In this country Dr. Yorke-Trotter’s ideas and suc- 
cesses were given wide publicity and had undoubted effect 
on teaching methods, but so far as known the Eastman 
School is the only American institution in which Dr. Yorke- 
Trotter personally organized the work in elementary musi- 
cianship and left it to be carried on by one of his original 
group of students in his own school. 

Mrs. MacKown has vivid recollection of her first experi- 
ences as a child pupil in Dr. Yorke-Trotter’s class; it was 
to be a class whose members were supposedly chosen for no 
special aptitude for music, but probably were not, since its 
members made remarkably rapid progress and in majority 
are now very successfully engaged in professional work in 
music. The ability of children to recognize music structure 
on hearing it, to play and sing readily from dictation, to 
harmonize a dictated melody, to improvise under suggestion, 
to build music from skeleton foundation—all these powers 
are now demonstrated by children’s classes found in schools 
widely scattered. But at the time Dr. Trotter’s class was 
attracting visitors from England and other countries, (the 
New York Evening Post sent a special representative to 
see this work and published a long description of it) these 
results of music schooling appealed as uniquely remarkable. 


Nilssen Sings With “Style and Certainty” 


Sigurd Nilssen sang five South African songs, written 
and orchestrated by Mr. Wendt, at a recent concert of the 
People’s Symphony of Boston, after which the Boston Globe 
commented in part as follows regarding the impression made 
by the basso: “What a pleasing personality Mr. Nilssen has. 
And, which is more important, what pleasing qualities he 
has as a singer. His voice is smooth, sympathetic, and 
very musicianly. Quiet and sincere, Mr. Nilssen won his 
audience immediately, and was recalled repeatedly.” 

Mr. Nilssen was equally successful in his appearance in 
Lohengrin in concert form at Toronto, Canada, with the 
Eaton Choral Society, the reviewer for the Daily Star de- 
claring that he had an intimate knowledge of the role of 
the King and sang with wonderful style and certainty. 


Witmark Publications Featured 


Walter Pontius is now featuring over the radio Ah! 
Sweet Mystery of Life, Victor Herbert’s Dream Melody 
from Naughty Marietta, and other Witmark publications. 
Reinald Werrenrath, who is also broadcasting, is using Lady 
Divine, the theme song composed by Nathaniel Shilkret and 
Richard Kountz for the V itaphone production of The Divine 
Lady. Mr. Werrenrath is also using Victor Herbert’s 
Neapolitan Love Song. j 
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Impressions of Ka-ren-ni-o-ke 
By Aaron Copland 


It is almost five years since I spent some time at Ka-ren- 
ni-o-ke, but it takes no effort of the imagination to recall 
the days passed there. 

I arrived intent upon a single purpose, to finish my suite 
for small orchestra, Music for the Theatre, in order to have 
it ready for performance that winter. I was immediately 
assigned a studio called The Clouds, at some distance from 
the main house, and it might just as well have been in the 
clouds as far as I was concerned, for it was peace, complete 
and undisturbed, during all the working hours of the day. 
Needless to add, I finished the suite. 

My own case was rather special; the majority of those 
at Ka-ren-ni-o-ke were combining work with pleasure. [ 
envied them their recreation. Here, I thought, was an ideal 
way of spending the summer months. The day of the sum- 
mer hotel seemed definitely past, and a good thing too. A 
music student of serious intentions should not be willing to 
interrupt his or her work for four months of the year, if 
he can help it, at any rate. But, at the. same time, to con- 
tinue the grind of music lessons in the city during the hot 
summer months seemed deadly. It was undoubtedly to solve 
this problem that Clarence Adler decided on Ka-ren-ni-o-ke. 

A happier solution would be hard to find. The natural 
surroundings are lovely, in the Adirondack hills, far enough 
from Lake Placid so that the town is no temptation, yet 
near enough to be accessible for an evening’s pastime. There 
is an adequate supply of food and pianos and studios. One 
can practice to one’s heart’s content, and under the sympa- 
thetic guidance of a teacher such as Clarence Adler. This 
would be enough, but we can add the stimulation to be found 
in making new contacts among fellow students and artist- 
visitors. ‘The importance to the student of this phase of a 
summer music camp can hardly be overestimated. Particu- 
larly in America, where the majority of students do not en- 
joy the benefits of the companionship that European con- 
servatory life affords, is this to be valued. Too often we 
forget that great musicians are made not by practicing alone 
—a rich mental life, a free exchange of ideas, the knowl- 
edge to be gained from books, from human relationships, 
are all part of his equipment. In surroundings such as Ka- 
ren-ni-o-ke these things are understood and encouraged. 

What further need be said? If you are a music student 
and wish to spend a pleasant and profitable summer these 
few lines should be sufficient to arouse your inierest in a 
place like Ka-ren-ni-o-ke and a man like Clarence Adler 
who had the initiative to create it. 


Jessie Ward Haywood Poem Featured 
“Ride Out on Wings of Song” is the dynamic title of Mrs. 
Haywood’s poem, which has been set to music by William 
Berwald of Syracuse University. The poem is in reality 
an ode to song, and the musical setting is a dignified and 


Photo by Apeda 
JESSIE WARD HAYWOOD, 
Singer, Poet and Diseuse 


compelling arrangement which is especially suitable as an 
opening number for choral clubs. The premiere per- 
formance was given by the Philomela Women’s Chorus, 
under the direction of Etta Hamilton Morris, at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music on April 29. The West High School's 
combined chorus, at Rochester, N. Y., under the direction of 
Alfred Spouse, sang it for its opening number at the 
spring concert, May 17. Mrs. Haywood’s poems are also 
being sought by composers for solo, voice and piano. I Am 
a Lute has been effectively set by Creighton Allen and 
Samuel Lewis. 

Aside from devoting much time to writing, Mrs. Haywood 
is frequently heard in programs of works by other poets, 
combined with groups of her own original poems. On 
May 22 she will appear be fore the Universal Song study 
classes at the Y. W. C. A., in Philadelphia, under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia chi Opera Company. In this pro- 
gram she will be assisted by Don Stewart, baritone, from 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Mr. Stewart is a student from the 
Haywood Studios of New York City. 


Schmitz Plays at Woman’s Association 


E. Robert Schmitz played in the Assembly Room of the 
American Woman’s Association Club House on May 6, as- 
sisted by the Ampico Mason & Hamlin piano, which repro- 
duced some of the Schmitz recordings. The program was 
of a miscellaneous sort, beginning with Bach and including 
a number of compositions by modern composers. 
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Clemens Krauss Wins Philadelphia 
and New York Audiences and Critics 


Picturesque Visitor Proves His Popularity 


Clemens Krauss, of Frankfurt and Vienna, recently ended 
his month’s stay in America, where he won a most decided 
success. Mr. Krauss, while capturing the undivided ap- 
proval of his audiences and lavish praise from some of our 
critics, seems to have roused the ire of certain other critics, 
who could scarcely find phrases sufficiently vituperative to 
express their annoyance. 

Mr. Krauss began his season with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Philadelphia, and what he a, is told 
in a headline in the Public Ledger of March 23: “Krauss 
Gives City Finest Reading of Ein Heldenleben.” In an 
earlier issue of the same paper the headline reads, “German 
Conductor Gives Remarkable Reading of Strauss Work,” 
the Strauss work referred to on this occasion being Zara- 
thustra. In the criticism that follows, it is said that his 
reading of Zarathustra was unquestionably the fine st given 
in Philadelphia within the memory of the critic—‘‘He knows 
exactly what he wants from the orchestra and evidently 
got it to a superlative degree.” 

At a later date the same critic said: “Mr. Krauss again 
demonstrated that he is supreme as an interpreter of Rich- 
ard Strauss. Never has so masterly an interpretation been 
given of Ein Heldenleben as yesterday. The chief char- 
acteristic of Mr. Krauss’ interpretation was the clarity he 
gave to the work. Under his baton the many themes became 
clear, where they usually are hopelessly confused, and their 
relation to each other in the complicated development which 
they undergo also was clarified to a degree never before 
heard here.” 

The Phils adelphia Orchestra played in New York under 

the direction of Mr. Krauss on March 19, and received simi- 
lar praise from the critics. Henderson, in the New York 
Evening Sun of March 20, stated: “Mr. Krauss proved 
himself to be a conductor of a high order. His reading of 
the Strauss composition was masterly. He was able to 
draw from his orchestra a mellower quality and more subtle 
blend of tone than the organization has shown of late. . 
His performance of the Strauss music was an unusually 
beautiful combination of strength and eloquence.” As to 
music of the classic school, Mr. Henderson remarked that 
“The Mozart music disclosed Mr. Krauss as a classicist of 
taste and understanding.” Mr. Henderson also approved of 
the new conductor’s platform manner. He said: “For the 
information of those to whom the pictorial aspects of con- 
ducting are significant, it may be said that Mr. Krauss 
does not waste his energy on quiet passages, but contents 
himself with an almost imperceptible beat. He saves phy- 
sical vigor for vigorous utterances.” 

Mr. Krauss was seen in New York both as leader of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. He seems to have been equally successful with 
both orchestras, and gave interpretations that created the 
most favorable impression on his audiences as well as the 
critics (excepting those, as aforesaid, who were annoyed 
by him and his ways). The New York Evening Post of 
April 5 commented: “He led his musicians through the in- 
tricacies of a program, which began with Brahms and ended 
with Richard Strauss, in a way which won the enthusiastic 
and repeated plaudits of the audience.” The New York 
American of April 8 said: “Clemens Krauss led with con- 
vincing feeling, fancy and dramatic impetuosity.” In the 
American of April 5 appeared the following : “Exquisite 
were the nuances of tone and rhythm in Ravel’s sophisti- 
cated measures” (Rhapsodie Espagnole) ; and the Evening 
Post was of the opinion that “Mr. Krauss might be imitated 
to advantage in this respect by some of his famous fellow 
conductors.” 

As to Strauss and Krauss, Olin Downes wrote in the 
New York Times of April 5: “The performance of Salome’s 
Dance was the finest, the most dramatic and imaginative 
in this writer’s experience. The performance carried 
complete conviction.” The same writer gave the reading 
by Krauss of Zarathustra very extended critical comment, 
rich in its praise, but too long to quote in this place. He 
summed up his opinion by saying that “Mr. Krauss’ read- 
ing of the score had imagination, and grip of the form.” 
In the same commentary, Mr. Downes commented: “The 
final performance of the Meistersinger overture in turn re- 
acted favorably for Mr. Krauss. It was not by any means 
a routine performance. On the contrary, the overture was 
played with contagious enthusiasm.” Gilman, in the Herald 
Tribune, said: “He is clearly a musician of sobriety and 
skill, with legitimate demands upon our interest and our 
respect.” Samuel Chotzinoff in the World stated: “Mr. 
Krauss’ way with an orchestra is forceful and brilliant. He 
seems generally to be lying in wait for the advent of the 
massive portions of the scores, which when they arrive are 
made to blazen forth their ecstasies, their anguish or de- 
fiance with a lavishness deliberately unrestrained.” Leonard 
Liebling wrote in the American: “To bring out the com- 
plete message of the Zarathustra score a conductor must 
be master of his craft, and such Krauss stamped himself 
in his searching, authoritative, and eloquent proclamation.” 

The final concert of the Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra Carnegie Hall season was conducted by Krauss on April 
14, and resulted in the audience giving Krauss and his 
players an ovation. The Times said: “An audience that 
filled Carnegie Hall gave Herr Krauss a final greeting of 
uncommon enthusiasm.” It goes into detail in describing 
the performance of the Don Juan, saying “The house rose 
to the thrill of sudden silence and sinister upraised arm at 
Don Juan’s death shudder. Conductor and orchestra took 
a rising recall after the tone poem, and again after the 
dance, powerfully played and singularly clear in its episodes 
of the seven unveilings. The orchestra players also 
joined in applauding as Krauss beckoned them to share 
his recalls.” 

Krauss made an undeniably deep and favorable impres- 
sion in America. He was requested to return to this coun- 
try next season, but seemed, on the eve of his departure, 
to feel that it would be difficult for him to do so, owing to 
his work as general director of the Vienna Opera. It is 
a great pity, for the man has given America a thrill of a 
sort it has not had in many a long day. His powerful and 


CLEMENS KRAUSS, 
of Frankfurt and Vienna, guest conductor with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and Philharmonic-Symphony, 
who displayed force, eloquence and originality and whose 
interpretations carried complete conviction. 


extraordinary originality set some of the critics against 
him, but as is seen from the above quotations, most of the 
critics approved of him and perceived the vitality of his 
accomplishment. The public was certainly more than de- 
lighted and saw in Mr. Krauss one of the most original 
and emotional conductors of recent memory. 


Irma Swift Studio Notes 


Irma Swift, coloratura soprano, and teacher of voice, 
presented several of her students in an operatic radio recital! 
on April 20, over Station WRNY, New York. Those who 
participated were Grace Hall Maher, May Haggerty, Esther 
Kahn, Marguerite Dooling and Mary O’Donnell. 

On April 27 Miss Swift presented the following pupils 
in a studio recital at her studio in the Metropolitan Opera 
House: Loretta Lamkin, Anne Thompson, yoo Booklan, 
Marie Ryan, Gladys Greenberg, Thelma Horan, Bessie 
Kaplan, Ruth Harrison, Sadie Leifer, Rose Coleman, Alfo- 
rata Gross, Mildred Hausel, Geanne Chevellard, Clara Zorn, 
Mabel Smith, Rae Simpson, Marie Keiley, Rose Setlow, 
Rae Abraham, Gene Deutsch, Ida Hollander, Martha 
Jacobs, Ethel Brown, Tessie Hartman, Gertrude Peters, 
Irma Schwartz, Angela Kelly. 


Schaefer’s Oratorio Sung by Children 


Jacob Schaefer’s oratorio, The Two Brothers, rearranged 
so as to be available for children, was sung under his 
direction at one of the annual school concerts of the Frei- 
heit Society at the Manhattan Opera House om May 5. It 
will be recalled that this oratorio was given several years 
ago by the Freiheit Gesang Verein, and made a deep and 
lasting impression. Its rearrangement for children’s voices 
proved practicable, and the impression of Schaefer’s fine 
dramatic work was redoubled. This was the graduation 
concert of the Nonpartisan Jewish Workers’ Children’s 
Schools. 
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“A delightful lyric sing- 
er, with warm, smooth 
tones, clear enunciation, 
and charming style. He 
showed much dramatic 
ability.” 

—Washington Post. 
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S. HUROK 


Has the Honor to Present 
THE SECOND AMERICAN TOUR 
of the 


GERMAN 
GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY 


FROM COAST-TO-COAST, COMMENCING JANUARY 6, 1930 








In a Repertory of 








RICHARD WAGNER’S 


DAS RHEINGOLD DIE WALKUERE 


GOETTERDAEMMERUNG 


SIEGFRIED 
TRISTAN und ISOLDE DER FLIEGENDE HOLLAENDER 
(The Flying Dutchman) 


and MOZART’S DON JUAN 


The Company will include many of the leading principals of last 
season and will augment its roster by engaging a number of prominent 
artists now singing abroad. The scenic investitures and mechanical 
equipment will be entirely new and will incorporate the most modern 
stage devices. 











A FEW NEWSPAPER HEADLINES THAT SPEAK VOLUMES 
Season 1928-1929 


“Was a Revelation.”—Pittsburgh Post. 
“Siegfried Proves Triumph for German 


“Wagner Week Becomes a Triumph.” 


“Wagnerian Singers Triumph in Tristan.” 
—Milwaukee Leader. 


—Washington (D. C.) Post. 
“Revelation in Wagner Opera.” 








“Ovation Is Given German Singers.” 
—Washington (D. C.) Star. 


“The Performance Was One Which Must 

Live Long in the Memories of Those For- 

tunate Enough to Have Heard It.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“German Singers Revive Beauties of 
Walkuere.”—Philadelphia Record. 


“Acclaimed in Die Walkuere.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Opera.”—Chicago American. 


“German Opera Praised.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 


“German Singers Confirm First Good Im- 
pression.”—Chicago Herald-Examiner. 


“German Opera Good in Das Rheingold.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 


“Triumphs in Die Walkuere.” 
—Chicago Evening American. 


“Scores Triumph.”—Milwaukee Journal. 





Milwaukee (Wisconsin) News. 


“Glorious, the Final Wagner Impression.” 
—Indianapolis News. 


“Orchestra and Singers Score as Opera Sea- 
son Opens.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“German Opera Stars Please Throng.” 
—Cleveland News. 


“Capacity Audience Enjoys Wagner’s Mas- 
terpiece.”—Cleveland Press. 

















Booking now one or more performances of the entire repertory as well as complete Wagnerian Ring. 


For Dates and Terms Communicate With 


EUROPEAN GRAND OPERA, INC. 


S. HUROK, Managing Director 


1560 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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American Invasion Gives Color 
to Berlin’s Waning, Season 


Yehudi Menuhin, a Real Sensation, Wins Favor with Musical Authorities—Gabrilowitsch and 
Shavitch and Harmati Conduct—Dayton Choir Sings—Some English Guests 


(American artists gave the distinctive note to major concerto brilliantly. In another remarkable concert 
music during the month of April. The first con- he presented Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony in an ex- 
cert of the twelve-year-old Yehudi Menuhin was a sensa- tremely brilliant and effective performance. The program 
tion of the very first rank, and a notable artistic event. It included Emil Bohnke’s valuable piano concerto, well played 
would t be e super die us to give detailed explanations of Yehudi by Gertrud Bamberger. In the last Shavitch concert Borov- 
and his playing American readers. In Germany sky was the soloist, playing a Bach concerto in his mas- 
American prodigy had so far been _ terly style 
yn, and comparatively few people knew any- A symphonic poem entitled Campo, by Eduardo Fabini, a 
phenomenal success in the United States. A Uruguayan composer, had its first performance here under 
re the first concert Fritz Busch, director of | Shavitch’s baton. It is a piece of impressionist writing, 
the Dresden Opera, who had conducted Yehudi’s New York clearly showing French and German models but also notable 
concert, published an enthusiastic article about Yehudi in _ talent. 
the Berliner Tageblatt, and this weighty recommendation Dayton Cuorr HEARD 
made the Berlin public curious of hearing a child who had The Westminster Choir of Dayton, O., celebrated all over 
inspired so severe and exacting a critic as Fritz Busch to \merica, was heard twice in Berlin. The first concert was 
so unusual outbursts of enthusiasm. . particularly honored by being designated as a festival con- 
On the night of April 12, the concert hall of the Philhar cert of the Berlin Press Club. Moreover, the two concerts 
monie was overcrowded, and many hundreds of people who were patronized by a committee including a great number 
had not succeeded in getting tickets beseiged the entrance 7 : a 
and the passageways in the vain hope of capturing a ticket 
by a stroke of good luck. In fact, there was such a crowd 
that many possessors of tickets could not get into the hall, 
and finally the police had to assist in restoring order. Fritz 
Busch, who was to conduct the orchestra, had to give up 
his collaboration at the last moment, owing to the sudden 
death of his father, and Bruno Walter took his place—a 
further sign of the high esteem in which Yehudi is held 
here by seasoned musicians ‘ : ee aie 
The program comprised three concertos by Bach, Beetho- y : IVETTE LE BRAY, 
ven, Brahms. The boy’s triumph was complete. Not only are : d 
the stormy and endless applause of the vast public proved who appeared on April 12, in a Spanish program at a 
it, but also the echo in the press, which commented on concert given at the Ritz Carlton, New York. Miss Le 
Yehudi’s artistic achievements with an enthusiasm, a care Bray is coaching her program for her forthcoming New 
York recital with the well known singer and teacher, 


ful, detailed and extended treatment accorded only to events = E “ 
af Tay Scheider Stone. 


of extraordinary importance. What impressed the Berlin 
musicians most in Yehudi’s playing was not so much the 
astonishing facility and technical perfection, but the wonder- 


ful natural instinct of the boy for soulful expression, for the ‘ . . , ww 
style of the diferent masters, the touching beauty and r e esting and substantial American productions heard in Ger- 
purity of his tone, his entirely unaffected, simple and youth- Geo So = many in recent years. Frances Nash was soloist, playing 
ful manner. His second concert, with Coenraad V. Bos at 71 FIFTH AVENUE MacDowell’s effective D minor concerto with pronounced 
the piano, fully confirmed the extraordinary impressions of et ee pianistic skill. . 
the first. The program included Sam Franko’s new adapta- To this respectable list of American events must be 
tion of Vivaldi’s concerto in G minor, op. 4, No. 6, dedicated © Lumiere, N. Y. added Dai Buell’s piano recital. The American artist’s 
Steinway Piano Victor Records merits were highly appreciated here. Especially her playing 
: a of a Bach partita commanded high respect and showed her 
GABRILOWITSCH ACCLATMED AS CONDUCTOR AND PIANIST eee : - s art in the best light. Miss Buell’s animation, rhythmical 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch has appeared four times before th power, musical culture and pianistic power are extraordinary. 
Berlin public. His splendid success as pianist in concerts Much versatility was shown in the rest of the exacting pro- 
conducted by Purtwhaster and Bruno Walter has already gram, each composer being treated in his individual style, 
been recorded. In his capacity of conductor Gabrilowitsch Haydn as well as Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and 
has now won new laurels. He conducted the Philharmonic § ets Sage mpeg : ae a HP tg S Russian composers. 
Orchestra in two concerts, with Onegin and Huberman as educator, is a real master in his specialty and must be con- E Cre Re-Visit O_p ScEN TRI > 
soloists. The extraordinary esteem which Gabrilowitsch is 2" atulated on the success of his methods, both with regard to sae giatcnid ian sania giietS nas cena 
ceria tin Miecumnee henna debiel with ts tak dabei technical matters and to interpretation. Compared with this American musical invasion in April 
; SAMINSKY’s PoLyYHYMNIA Visits BERLIN the British competition was very slight in extent. The 


1 his concerts by the public, as as i > unani aie 
taken in h concert by the public, as well as in the unani mgorener scdtee : English Singers must be named first. Their art of poly- 
mous approval of his artistic capi icities and tendencies by Lazare Saminsky, of New York, well known and esteemed 
phonic singing is now universally known, and in their spe- 


the entire Berlin press ( yee witsch is now counted also in Berlin, made us acquainted here with the aims of 
ee al ‘ aa ae zab “‘ eg eget yes Ea way oes al Polvi d lately * led i ~ Fas y kk cialty they are unsurpassed. Their Berlin program, com- 
among the most popular artists in Berlin: he is always sure the internationa olyhymnia, lately founded in New or prising motets, madrigals and part-songs, principally by the 
of a numerous and enthusiastic aon in order to help little-known composers of talent in the “2 pr nn ad ae = Selatan ae. oe 
. . : . “sgt " ; old masters, was a delightful affair. 
His programs were limited to standard works of sym production and publication of their works. In accordance Stanley Chapple, an English orchestral conductor made 
phonic literature and gave him ample occasion to show his with the international character of the new organization Deg: appre, Pega GLE eee cf) 
Pare | Sit “ . . his Berlin debut and was appreciated as a competent leader 
mastery i various st s, his spiritual and emotional pow- the program of its first European concert, given under of the orchestra and as a good musician His program 
. , . . . . . i . c 4 as > « . 
the interpretatior the masterpieces, the natural, Saminsky’s direction in Berlin, comprised works by com- : . é gee ae a a PN 
, ; $ ~ : ; a , comprised orchestral compositions by Elgar and Goossens. 
aid convincing manner of his conducting—in short, posers of different nationality. There were orchestral com- fa aos ; ‘ 2 Ges Mics 
; ve ‘pare . é ‘iter A Adila Fachiri, the well known violinist, played the Bee- 
art at summit. In the first concert Haydn’s positions by Bernard Rogers; Lazare Saminsky (fourth , 3 ". aca ie AR: e at: - 
, s | ; aga. oy eS . thoven concerto, without satisfying the demands of this ex- 
major symphony, Strauss m Juan and Rimsky-Korsa- symphony and arrangements of oriental songs from Ar- actin ‘camila ‘a: dane conaiert 
koff’s Russian Easter overture were performed; and Huber- menia, Russian Georgia and Palestine, sung by Nina Soko- ‘ reyys, _ af : ie i on ee . Snelin 
: =a : : J 1: IT SO / HEH r 4 ; , William Busch, a talented and cultivated young English 
m ntribute he splendidly played Tschaikowsky con- ava-Sosnizkaya) ; Alexander Krein (The Rose and the pianist, gave evidence of notable pianistic achievements in 
certo. The second program comprised Schumann’s first and Cross), and Anton von Webern’s Passacaglia. Unfortu- a series wf classical pieces The modern section of his 
Tschaikowsky’s fiith symphonies and Dukas’ L’apprenti sor- ately an abundance of important events on the same night program ontuleni o Lhorestion ond wileciive actatina tr 
cier. Sigrid Oneg ang ari Mozart, Moussorgsky made it impossible to hear more than a small part of eed ’ 3 iting 8 sonatina Dj} 


, . Jol eland, smaller pieces by . d Bax anc -ompo- 
and Rimsky-Kors: soth concerts were equally suc- Saminsky’s concert. It was affirmed, however, by competent °2.” Irel and, — ler 1 — by Arnold B ax and a < gx 
visitors that the program was of considerable interest, and sition of iis own, Variations and Fugue, a weil written, well 


. : ‘ 4 : . 5 g ce q rately . ~ 
rION especially Saminsky’s Oriental songs were highly praised. — co gos ge wey = Bocce ara pianists of 
is conducting the Berlin HarMaAtr Conpucrs AMERICAN Works distinction, cultivate playing on two pianos with extraor- 
ized more and more as a Sandor Harmati, who has made a position for himself dinary success. It was a pleasure to listen to their finely 
vas particularly successful re in America as a conductor, had a distinct success, con- balanced, technically blameless, musicianly playing; all the 
including a powerful perform- ducting works by Gluck, d’Indy and American composers. more as their program contained valuable and rarely heard 
Tina Lerner played the A These included Charles  Griffes’ sy maphonic poem, The ane Huco LEIcHTENTRITT. 


] 




















i : Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan, and Leo Sowerby’s North- 
Direction E le ’ . land Suite, both of which certainly belong to the most inter- 
S : 


to Yehudi Menuhin and played here for the first time. 























of the most prominent persons in Berlin. The singing of 
this typically American church choir is indeed admirable in 
its beauty of sound, purity of intonation, precision and clar- 
ity of ensemble. John Finley Williamson, its conductor and 
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Frank W. Healy Proudly Proclaims the 


First American Concert Tour of 


DINO BORGIOLI 


(Pronounced Deeno Borjolee) 


ITALY’S IDOLIZED TENOR 


Handsome, Refined, Golden Voiced, 

Delightful Personality, Borgioli Is 

Destined for Immediate and Emphatic 
Popularity in America. 


=r 


San Francisco Examiner, Nov. 24, 
1928 


BORGIOLI PROVES 
HE’S A REAL TENOR 


By REDFERN MASON 


Dino Borgioli is an Italian tenor to 
be named in the same breath as Mar- 
tinelli and Schipa. He gave a recital 
in Scottish Rite Hall last night and 
impressed the audience profoundly by 
the excellence of his voice and art. 


San Francisco Bulletin, Nov. 24, 1928 


BORGIOLI WINS 
HIGH FAVOR HERE 
By Mary E. WALTER 


Dino Borgioli, lyric tenor of the 
Royal Opera House of Rome, over 
which presides Mussolini, revealed in 
his first North American appearance 
last night at Scottish Rite Auditorium 
those “tenor notes that soothe the 
souls in purgatory.” His is the truly 
golden voice. 


San Francisco Bulletin, Dec. 5, 1928 


DINO BORGIOLI SCORES 
SECOND TRIUMPH HERE 
By Mary E. WALTER 


A second triumph of song was Din6 
Borgioli’s concert at Scottish Rite 
Auditorium last night, revealing 
again to San Francisco this Italian 
tenor’s perfection of art plus the gifts 
of personality and temperament to 
make the lyric and operatic singer par 
excellence. 


IN L’AMICO FRITZ 


Il Messaggero, January 26, 1929: 


Dino Borgioli has an extensive, limpid voice of 
beautiful timbre:—a voice which he knows how to use 
with great art; a magnificent interpreter. 


Il Popolo di Roma, January 25, 1929: 


Dino Borgioli in the title role, because of his unfail- 
ing conformity to perfect line, carries us back to the 
great masters of ‘‘bel canto’ of times gone by. 


ll Corriere d'Italia, January 26, 1929: 


Dino Borgioli appeared in the part of the title role, 
and appeared to us to be, what he really is, a perfect 
singer. I do not hesitate to affirm that Dino Borgioli 


is the best ‘‘Fritz’’ I have ever heard. 


La Tribuna: 


Aristocratic, affable, and intimately moving, in his 
acting and his interpretation, Dino Borgioli 


brilliant victory. 


| 





San Francisco Call & Post, Dec. 5, 
1928 


BORGIOLI WINS HEARTS 
OF AUDIENCE 


By MARIE Hicks DAVIDSON 


Borgioli; already established as a 
new star of first magnitude, sang from 
his soul last night, and plainly show- 
ing that he was touched with the fare- 
well adulation he was receiving, 
stepped out of concert character, and, 
seated at the piano, accompanied him- 
self in a number of songs dearest to 
the hearts of his countrymen. 

Many Encores 

He had already answered their 
many calls for encore numbers, but 
this human touch more than sealed 
him in the hearts of his auditors. He 
perhaps rose to the greatest heights 
in “I] Sogno,”’ the appealing love 
theme of “Manon,” and swayed his 
listeners with a powerful, though per- 
fectly modulated, interpretation of 
the Massenet composition. “O Para- 
diso,” from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine,” 
was another number in which he 
showed his just claim to peerage with 
Martinelli and Gigli. 


San Francisco News, Dec. 5, 1928 


RANKS WITH GREATEST 


By CuRRAN D. SwINT 


Hearing Borgioli again was one of 
the rarest treats that can come to a 
lover of music as given expression by 
the human voice. 

Borgioli fears comparison with no 
tenor. 


AS DES GRIEUX 
IN MASSENET’S MANON 


Impressions of Roman Critics 


Jl Giornale d'Italia: 


IN LA TRAVIATA 


La Tribuna, January 3, 1929: 
The tenor Dino Borgioli pleased in 


aristocratic actor. 


Il Lavoro Fascista: 


Ii Messaggero, January 2, 1929: 





won a singular power without losing any of 


C= OO 


“Amico Fritz’’ had an immense success, because of 
the splendid singing of Dino Borgioli who made the 
tenor class live again. He sang with great art. 


degree because of his harmonious voice of excellent 
timbre and as a singer of rare intelligence, and as an 


Dino Borgioli sang ‘Alfredo’ with brilliant success. 
His singing is robust and passionate. The public ap- 
plauded constantly and with great warmth. 


Dino Borgioli has returned among us in even more 
perfect form than the last time we heard him here 
in Rome. His pure and melodious voice has acquired 





sweetness or beauty. His art in singing is even finer. 


Il Corriere d'Italia: 

The tenor, Dino Borgioli, a dear friend of the Roman 
public is an artist of race!—-We remember him in the 
excellent interpretation of “‘l Puritani,’’ of ‘‘Manon” 
(M.), and “Barbiere.”” Last night when he returned 
to us after some years absence, he proved himself in 
every way a worthy companion for Claudia Muzio. 

Le Petit Nicois, March 23, 1929 

During these last years we have been able to judge 
at the opera of Monte Carlo of the qualities of the 
brilliant tenor, Dino Borgioli. Last night at our Opera 
(Nice) we were enthralled by the charm of his voice, 
his elegance, his admirable physique, as Almaviva, in 
the Barber of Seville. For the moment he is the idol 
of the public of the Royal Theater of Rome. He is 
greatly loved at La Scala in Milan, and his presenta- 
tions at Barcelona, Madrid and London have been a 
series of triumphs. Nice thanks him for the profound 
joys which the art of his bel canto has procured her 
El Mercurio, (Santiago), September 3, 1928: 

Dino Borgioli is an artist who gives profound sig- 
nificance to all the personages he interprets. His eie- 
gance in dress, his distinguished presence, and his 
fine acting are all very valuable assets for these roles 


Alert Managers Communicate Quickly with Frank W. Healy 


Now at the Hotel St. Regis, Fifth Avenue and 55th Street, New York 


and after June First at Permanent Address, 26 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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“Incredible musical talent” 


UE HARVARD 


Soprano 


In Recital 
Scranton, Pa. 


April 26, 1929 


“Rarely do we hear a more satisfy- 
ing concert than that of Sue Harvard. 
Touching all the accepted schools of 
vocal music, she had a golden oppor- 
tunity to display her technical skill, 
and her complete mastery of moods. 
She has added to her voice a tinge of 
mellowness, a lovely quality, soothing 














and impressible. But in acquiring 





this new expression, there has been 
no sacrifice of power, agility or com- 
pass." —Republican. 
cw 
“She imbued her songs with vivid, 
warm, rich beauty of tone. 





She is a singer whose voice has a re- 
markable flexibility and an equipment 
of technic that is admirable and al- 
ways sure; clarity of tone and a beau- 
tiful resonance; besides which Miss 
Harvard brings her splendid, full mu- 
sicianship and mastery of her art to 
the interpretation of her 
Sun, 


songs.” 


cw 

“The clear, vibrant, effective and 
beautiful voice of Miss Harvard is 
such as to be able to inspire the high- 
est gratification of the soul. 
sang with art and pathos, with ingenu- 
ity and telling effect filled 
our astonished and entertained hearts 
with that power and interest that turn 
leisure hours into seasons of unforget- 
table pleasure and delight. 
Miss Harvard is one of the sweetest 
and best singers ever heard in Scran- 
ton.” —Times Forum. 








Address 1412 Steinway Hall 
New York, N. Y. 








Nev ew y York Concerts 





Sittig Trio 

The popular Sittig Trio gave its final New York con- 
cert of the season at Steiway Hall in the atternoon betore 
an audience made up ot the many who love chamber music 
as the Sittigs play it. ‘Lhe program was, as it always 1s 
at these concerts, of genume interest. ‘lo begin with there 
was the forceful ana original Dumky trio o1 Dvorak; to 
end with the Mozart # nat major, trio No. 0; and be- 
tween these there was a most notable periormance of the 
Handel sonata in D major for violin and piano, by Mar- 
garet Sittig and Frederick V. Sittig. There was also some 
Corelli-Kreisler by way of encore. 

The Sittigs, perhaps because they are all of a family, 
have opportunity to rehearse properly, and the result is an 
ensemble that is as nearly perfect as can be. ‘hat the 
players are in admirable accord as to interpretation 1s ob- 
vious. Whatever their differences of opinion may be—ana 
three individualities are pretty sure to have three indi- 
vidual interpretations—they somehow manage to hit upon 
a happy mean to which they bring an immense amount 
of color, vitality and vivacity. ‘Tneir interpretations are 
alive—sensuous and vigorous by turns- their tone is luscious 
in the extreme, and their intonation is of the sort that 
defies criticism. 

Each of the players is a soloist, and sometimes one plays 
a solo between the trios, sometimes another. Whichever 
one it is, it is always charming and offers a reliei—thougn 
no relief is needed—providing variety in the program. The 
Sittig Trio is, in fact, one of the very rare family groups 
that need no apologies for any one of its members. 


The Hummel Brothers 


Earl and Stanley Hummel, violinist and pianist, appeared 
in their annual joint recital at Town fall betore an 
audience that was quite aware of their talents. The young 
artists joined in the performance of Mozart’s A major 
sonata No. 17 and Bruch’s concerto in D. Minor, wherein 
they displayed a sensitive classic regard, a certain finesse ot 
style which is so enhancing to Mozart and a contrasting 
color achieved by a warmth of tone and clear, smootn 
phrasing. The young men are studious musicians, they 
have traveled much on the road of development since their 
last local concert, there is a sure understanding between 
them and a certain regard for each other’s desires which 
produces a fine balance in their ensemble work. 

Earl, the violinist, added his solo share with pieces by 
Josef Suk, de Falla and Paganini. His style is pleas- 
ingly lyrical, he has a keen appreciation of the moderns 
and a beautifully developed technic. 

The pianist, Stanley, is a decided contrast to his brother ; 
his is the brilliant, magnetic style; the sort which can 
master the Liszt sonata-iantasy, After Reading Dante, with 
its great technical difficulties, and develop them into in- 
triguing embellishments. His is playing of spirit and 
vitality; of natural agility backed by a mature artistic nature. 
He interpreted Handel’s Harmonious Blacksmith and 
smaller numbers by Schubert, Pamgren, Behrend and Mosz- 
kowski with a wealth of moods and national colorings. 


May 7 
Estelle Bloch 


Guild Hall was almost completely filled on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 7, when Estelle Bloch, a pupil of Alton ‘Jones, 
gave a recital which won her much appreciation. Miss 
Bloch opened with numbers by Handel, Brahms and Schu- 
mann and then gave a commendable performance of the 
Beethoven sonata in A major, op. 2, No. 2. She revealed 
a good tone, ample technic and confident musicianship. 
If at times she lacked variety in color, this will develop in 
time as she gains further experience in professional play- 
ing. The rest of her program consisted of Mendelssohn, 
Debussy, MacDowell, Liszt and Chopin. The audience 
demanded several encores and her debut was in all respects 
a very favorable one. 


May 9 
Maria Kurenko 

Town Hall was well filled in the evening, when Maria 
Kurenko, coloratura soprano, gave a recital for the benefit 
of the Russian Orthodox Church of Christ the Saviour. 
Mme. Kurenko has a voice of limpid quality, flexible and 
admirably controlled, which, joined to a gracious and well 
poised stage presence, makes her a concert singer whose 
appeal to the public is unquestionable. Her program in- 
cluded songs by Thomas Brown, Henry Hadley, de Falla 
and Respighi; Schubert’s Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, with 
clarinet obbligato played by A. Groener; and the Shadow 
Dance from Dinorah, that long accepted proving ground 
for coloratura sopranos. Rimsky-Korsakoff, Bulachoff and 
Glinka were represented in her last group, and a much- 
applauded number was In the Springtime, composed by her 
eminent accompanist, Pierre Luboshutz, and dedicated to 
Mme. Kurenko. Frequent encores were the order of the 
evening, and a burst of applause followed the concert-giver’s 
graceful gesture of sharing her flowers with Mr. Luboshutz. 


Association of Italian Veterans 


A gala concert was held in Carnegie Hall on May 9, for 
the benefit of the Association of Italian Veterans and Dis- 
abled Soldiers. The participants were Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, tenor; Mario Basiola, baritone; Maria Carreras, pian- 
ist, and Lucille Chalfant, coloratura. 

Both Lauri-Volpi and Mr. Basiola were soldiers during 
the world war, and their participation in the this concert was 
indeed a fitting one. Lauri-Volpi was in fine fettle; his 
voice seemed even moré resonant and beautiful than when 
heard in the large spaces of the Metropolitan, and his whole 
heart seemed to be in the success of the performance. He 
sang the aria from La Boheme with exquisite lyric quality, 
deep sentiment, topped by resonant high tones that brought 
salvos of applause from his many admirers and forced him 
to add encores. Later he sang the charming lilting Mia 
Piccirella from Gomez’ Salvatore Rosa, and joined Mr. 
Basiola in the famous duet from La Forza del Destino. 

The baritone sang the Prologue from Pagliacci beautifully 
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"/ Dr.G.de KOOS 


CONCERT MANAGER 
Tours arranged in all me: Countries 


9 Dedelstraat The Hague, Holland 
and later added the difficult Eri Tu, from the Masked Ball. 
Miss Chalfant offered the arias from Dinorah and Mignon, 
and Maria Carreras was heard to advantage in numbers by 
Sgambati, Chopin and Liszt. 

Giuseppe Bamboschek assisted the artists, and his experi- 
_— hand was of material aid in the many operatic num- 
eTS. 


May 10 








Margaret Jane Armstrong 

Accompanied in a sympathetic manner by Emanuel Bay, 
a new soprano bearing the name of Margaret Jane Arm- 
strong gave a recital at Steinway Hall on the evening of 
May 10. Her program included the usual polyglot succes- 
sion of Italian, French and English songs and arias, among 
the notable numbers being Ah! lo so, from Mozart’s Magic 
Flute, and the Mad Scene from Lucia. Miss Armstrong, who 
hails from Kansas City and has studied in France, possesses 
a voice of great beauty and a delightful personality. To 
naturally musical intelligence she has added excellent train- 
ing, and the result was something out of the common. She 
was warmly received by an understanding audience. 


Puzzle Drama at Roxy's 

At Roxy’s this week, the drama-talkie picture. The 
Valiant, keeps one guessing to the very end. Based on a 
play by Middlemass and Hall, William K. Howard has 
produced it in marvellous fashion, attracting attention at 
the outset and retaining it throughout. Having to do with 
a self-justified murder, the hero, James Dyke, pictured by 
Paul Muni, earns one’s respect for his attitude, protecting 
his own loved ones, and leaving them a legacy, with his 
own name cleared through supposed death in the army in 
France. Marguerite Churchill plays his opposite effectively. 
The accompanying features provide contrast, music from 
The Gondoliers, with Frank Moulan, veteran Gilbert and 
Sullivan comedian, “cutting up” as usual, the chorus doing 
its share in capable fashion, and the big orchestra playing 
with enthusiasm. The comedy silhouette is highly orig- 
inal, quite novel in effect, bringing honors to all concerned. 
By the Sea is another featured production, six solo-dancers 
and thirty-two Roxyettes making it interesting. I’m March- 
ing Home to You, sung by Douglas Stanbury with dis- 
tinct articulation, is in its second week, being one of the 
outstanding features. Other events include the three or- 
ganists’ playing of paraphrases of Deep Night on the big 
Kimball organ, the usual, if unusual, stage and lighting 
effects, all of which continue to fill Roxy’s, even on a 
Monday afternoon. : 


The SALZBURG ORCHESTRAL- 
ACADEMY 


Pupils conduct Symphony Orchestra 
IN SESSION ANNUALLY, JULY—AUGUST (Festival Season) 
Mozarteum, Salzburg, Austria 





A Training School for Orchestral 
Conducting and Composing 
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Cincinnati May Festival Ends 
in Blaze of Glory 


Conductor Stock, Noted Soloists, Chorus and 
Orchestra Share the Enthusiastic Audiences’ 
Continual Ovations—Mendelssohn’s St. 
Paul Beautifully Given—Wagner Ring 
Program the High Light of the Week 
—Bach’s Magnificat, Williams’ Sea 
Symphony, Honegger’s King Da- 

vid and Wolf-Ferrari’s New 
Life Additional Features— 

Festival Ends Triumph- 
antly With Samson 
and Delilah. 


CINCINNATI, OH10.—The twenty-eighth May Festival was 
opened May 7, in Music Hall, with all the pomp and glory, 
joy and enthusiasm, characteristic of these events and which 
makes of them a celebration in the musical world, drawing 
many from even far-off cities to enjoy with Cincinnatians 
these gala events in musical history. 

Frederick Stock was greeted by a tremendous ovation 
when he appeared to conduct the beautiful St. Paul ora- 
torio reviewed in last week’s issue of the MusicAL CourRIER. 

THE MAGNIFICAT 

Bach, Beethoven and Brahms marked the high point of 
the second evening, when the Magnificat, an aria from 
Fidelio, and the Variations on a Haydn Theme were pro- 
grammed, followed, after the intermission, by A Sea Sym- 
phony by Vaughan Williams. 

Dorothee Manski made her Cincinnati debut in the Mag- 
nificat, which did not afford her a large opportunity to 
display the beauties of her rich and opulent voice, but in 
the Quia respexit she revealed the fine quality and range 
of her luscious contralto. 

A resonant basso, to which is added an intelligence which 
directs the voice accurately in all its range, is the gift of 
Herbert Gould, who has proven himself a festival and 
opera favorite in Cincinnati. Paul Althouse is endowed 
with a tenor voice that pleases in everything he undertakes, 
and with this is coupled a dramatic intensity which brings 
much color and beauty to his singing. Nevada van der 
Veer also won her share of the applause with her fine sing- 
ing, which always gives her audience a thrill of pleas- 
ure. The solo chorus came in for a large share of applause 
with its beauty of tone, clarity of diction and impressive 
singing. 

Mme. Austral is without doubt one of the world’s peer- 
less sopranos of today and she again proved this in the 
highly dramatic scene and aria, Du Abscheulicher, from 
3eethoven’s Fidelio. Hers is a natural voice of seemingly 
unlimited power and she sings with the ease and charm 
of the natural singer. 

Frederick Stock, as director of the orchestral forces, is 
ever a joy. Having once heard him he is never forgotten 
and ever brings a new thrill to the audience with his match- 
less musicianship and extremely artistic interpretation. 

WitiiAMs’ A SEA SYMPHONY 

The chorus again proved its ability in the delightful com- 
position by Vaughan Williams, and equally successful were 
Mme. Austral and Fred Patton as soloists. The singing 
of this number left nothing to be desired. 

THE WAGNER RING PROGRAM 


The presentation of the entire Ring der Nibelungen as a 
May Festival program was a stupendous undertaking. With 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink singing Erda and Waldtraute, 
Austral as Brunnhilde, Tudor Davies as Siegfried, Manski 
as Sieglinde, Althouse as Siegmund, and Patton as Wotan, 
the excerpts were so wisely chosen that the afternoon pre- 
sented the whole story of the four operas as a whole, mag- 
nificently sung by outstanding Wagnerian singers, and 
played by a splendid orchestra, all under the baton of that 
great master-spirit, Frederick Stock. Every member of the 
vast audience rose to greet the great Schumann-Heink as 
she came on to sing Erda, and again after her singing of 
Waldtraute the audience rose to pay homage to this famous 
artist. 

Dorothee Manski came into her own in this Wagnerian 
program as Sieglinde and she proved quite a sensation. 
Paul Althouse’s exquisite artistry is always a joy to the 
listener. His fine tenor lent itself to every shading of 
Siegmund’s role and his singing of the delightful love song 
was sheer beauty. There is something very satisfying in 
his interpretation of whatever role he essays. Florence 
Austral is one of the greatest of all Brunnhildes. Gifted 
with a natural voice that has beauty and power, she has 
every gift that makes her the superb Wagnerian singer. 
Tudor Davies, who made his American debut with the Cin- 
cinnati Orpheus Club and has sung again with this or- 
ganization, made a splendid Siegfried. Fred Patton as Wo- 
tan was superb; never has he sung as well, and he has 
been frequently heard in this role in Cincinnati. 

Three local singers—Mrs. R. Sayler Wright, Mrs. Stan- 
ley L. Clark, and Carol Mathes Tiemeyer—proved that Cin- 
cinnati is not only able to furnish a good audience and a 
splendid chorus, but has in its midst well trained and able 
voices as well. They sang the Rhine Maidens’ Lament 
very effectively and proved the high quality of work done 
by Cincinnati singers whenever called upon. 

The orchestra came into its own in the instrumental 
portion of the program which bridged gaps or continued 
the “Ring” story. 

Kine Davin axp THe New Lire 

The fourth contert presented Honegger’s King David 
and Wolf-Ferrari’s The New Life. Cincinnatians who have 
heard the deep rich voice of Herbert Gould in opera and 
oratorio will never forget the thrill of hearing his speak- 
ing voice, vibrant with feeling, as he read the lines of the 
Narrator in King David. Jeanette Vreeland again proved 
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herself the artistic soprano whose clear tones, rich with 
color and feeling, added great beauty to the performance; 
indeed she has won a definite place for herself in the hearts 
of the May Festival audience. Marie Morissey and Tudor 
Davies shone ‘in their solo roles, sharing in the well de- 
served applause for their fine singing. The chorus, under 
the guidance of Stock, proved that this Cincinnati May 
Festival Chorus is an organization which lends prestige not 
alone to its city but also to the entire country. 

In the lovely The New Life, Lawrence Tibbett won the 
tumultuous applause of the house which’ frequently broke 
through the orchestral portion to acclaim the singer. The 
orchestra played the Intermezzo with particular artistry 
and Emil Heermann’s violin obligato brought deserved 
recognition to the beloved concert master. An added pleas- 
ure were the piano accompaniments and solo by Neva 
Remde Sandau, a splendid local pianist who is the official 
accompanist for the May Festivals. In the King David the 
chorus was augmented by the College of Music Chorus, 
while the Conservatory of Music Chorus under the able 
leadership of John A. Hoffmann, was added to the strength 
of the regular chorus for the Bach Magnificat. 

THE CHILDREN’s CHORUS 

As always, the Saturday afternoon concert features the 
children’s chorus, which is ably chosen and trained by Al- 
fred Hartzell and is a tribute to the inherent musical spirit 
in the younger generation. The May Festival chorus is 
the height of ambition of these youngsters and the many 
hours spent in preparation are cherished memories. For 
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this concert Pierné’s Children of Bethlehem was selected 
and it proved a happy choice, for it is lovely in every de- 
tail, adding nine soloists to the program, all local singers, 
Mary Towsley Pfau was heard to fine advantage in the 
role of the Virgin. The other singers were Katherine Hall, 
Helene Kessing, Anna von Unruh Woolley, Marian Hart- 
zell Kountz, Robert J. Thuman, Joseph Schenke, Albert 
Schnicke, and Herbert Gould was again the Narrator. 
After the intermission the orchestra played Debussy’s 
Iberia and Stravinsky’s Suite from the ballet, The’ Fire 
Bird. ' Dan Beddoe, the distinguished tenor, was the after- 
noon’s soloist, singing beautifully the recitative, Deeper and 
Deeper, and the aria, Waft Her, Angels, by Handel. 
SAMSON AND DELILAH THE FINAL OFFERING 


For the last program Stock presented in concert form 
the great opera by Saint-Saens, Samson and Delilah. It 
was a marvelous undertaking and one which was so im- 
her iy that it will not soon be forgotten. Cyrena van 
Gordon sang the stellar role and her rich, vibrant contralto 
was splendid to hear as Delilah; especially did she give 
pleasure in the favorite aria, My Heart at Thy Dear Voice. 

Althouse, Patton and Gould had already won laurels 
during their previous performances, but their singing on 
this occasion seemed to surpass earlier appearances. 

At the close of the evening the orchestra blew a fan- 
fare, and the audience arose, applauding tumultuously in 
tribute to Frederick Stock whose genius and artistry had 
made possible such a wonderful May Festival. 


Marie DicKore. 
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David Dannes 
Music School 


David and Clara Manues. Directors 
157 East Seventy-fourth Street, New York 


Pinkie in 1916 by David and 
extended its scope to that of a 
roundings which reflect beauty, 


learning assured by non-competitive work, 


students of all grades and ages. 


Clara Mannes, the School has since 
university of music where, in sur- 
and in an atmosphere of serious 
music is cultivated by 


THE FACULTY OF FIFTY ARTIST-TEACHERS includes 


PIANO: 
Streicher, Newton Swift, Ralph Wolfe; VIOLIN: 
Ideler, Alix Young Maruchess, Paul Stassevitch, 
Frank Bibb, Greta Torpadie; Composition : 


Special Courses 


Training for Music Leadership 
in Preparatory Schools: 


A two-year course which meets the 
freer scope permitted the music direc 
tor in private elementary and second- 
ary schools, and does not duplicate the 
necessarily standardized work demanded 


of music supervisors in public schools. 


Chamber Music Series: 


Six Sunday afternoon concerts of cham- 
ber music, covering the principal works 
in the literature, preceded by explana- 
tory talks. 


The Stradivarius Quartet of New York, 
assisting artists, and Leopold Mannes. 


Composition Scholarships 


Believing in the present-day need for 
the Direc- 
tors offer, for next year, three scholar- 


creative musical stimulus, 


ships in composition with Leopold 


Mannes. Applicants are asked to com- 
municate with the Secretary for further 


information. 


Howard Brockway, Warren Case, Marion Cassell, Simeon Rumschisky, 
Harold Berkley, 


Leopold Mannes; SOLFEGE: 





Frank Sheridan, Esther 
Mario Corti, Scipione Guidi, Edwin 
Wolfe Wolfinsohn; CELtto: Lieff Rosanoff; Votce: 


Anne Marie Soffray. 


Artists’ and Teachers’ Courses 
General Music Courses 


Preparatory Department 
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A View of the Concert Hall 


Steinway Piano 
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THE A CAPELLA CHOIR OF THE DENVER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
John C. Wilcox, Conductor 











The A Capella Choir of » Denver College of Music, artistic accomplishment. The choir consists of thirty-two Assisted by Francis Hendriks, pianist, Henry Ginsburg, 
John C. Wilcox, conductor, net its public debut as a con- voices, all advanced students at the college or junior mem- violinist, Elias Trustman, cellist, and Eva Sue S. Prosser 
cert organization in Denver on the evening of April 23 and bers of the vocal faculty, who have been in training under and Faye Roswell, pianists, the choir presented the follow- 
immediately impressed itself as a singing body of high Mr. Wilcox for over a year. ing numbers in its first concert: Adoramus Te (sixteenth 

century Italian), G. P. da Pa- 
peer aere lestrina; Matona mia Cara 
S80 QTONIY, (sixteenth century Italian), Or 
lando Lassus; My Love Dwelt 
in a Northern Land (Modern 
English), Sir Edward Elgar; 
Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve 
Seen (negro spiritual), ar- 
ranged by Henry T. Burleigh; 
Russian Festival (Russian folk 
song), arranged by Leo Orn 
stein; Beside Thy Cradle (from 
the Christmas Oratorio), Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach; Silent 
Night and The First Nowell, 
Traditional Christmas Carol;: 
The Long Day Closes, Sir Ar 
thur Sullivan; Angel Spirits 
Ever Blessed, Peter iljitch 
Tschaikowsky. 

John C. Kendel, in his re 
view of the concert for the Den 
ver Post, said: “It would be 
dificult to imagine a more 
completely satisfying concert... 
Mr. Wilcox is building up a 
choir of which the city may 
well be proud. . . . The work 
of the choir is characterized 
by excellent tone quality, clean 
attack and unusually clear dic 
tion. Varying from the most 
delicate of pianissimos to the 
most dramatic climaxes, the 
tone quality is never forced and 
is always in tune. All the 
numbers were given with ex 
cellent taste and refinement.” 

The choir, in purple robes 
with white stoles, makes a fine 
appearance. It will soon ap- 
pear in several towns near Den 
ver, and another year will 
probably extend its itinerary to 
more distant cities. 

















M a H M N 1 Goossens, guest conductor), and Gina Pinnera, soprano, in chanski, violinist, and assisting artist yet to be decided upon, 
ar 4 = 5 - 2 : r ‘ oe - 5 4 y 
emphis to eal ore otec joint recital with Cesare Formichi, baritone. The pianists and the International Singers. 


: ry presented under the direction of the Piano Concerts Com- During the past season concerts have been given bi- 
Artists Next Y ear mittee, of which Mrs. M. E. Finch is chairman, and Mrs. monthly in the ballroom of the Hotel Peabody under the 
A. E. Angier, vice-chairman, were Henri Deering, Walter direction of Mrs. Clyde Parke, general chairman. The 
, ' Geisiking, and Mischa Levitzki. The latter recitals are concerts are open to the public and are given at four 
Beethoven Club Season Ends given in the afternoon at the Goodwyn Institute for the espe- o'clock on Sunday afternoons, lasting only one hour, and 
cial interest of the piano students in the city, and have cre- the very best talent in the city participates. Another de 
, mae ' , ated an immense response, having been most artistically and Jightful feature of the club is the monthly Morning Musicale 
son by he Beethoven Club included: The Dayton West- financially su ssful. : - ; ; > | ballr _ I H , 
ister Choir (John Finley Williamson, director), Benia oN ee ; luncheons, which are given in the ballroom of the Hote 
ae lt ie Ok Et Bl h ie ‘ (Euo ‘< Mrs. Jefferson Franklin Hill again has been chosen as the Peabody. A program precedes the luncheon, the numbers 
a eg tees a ee rehestra (Eugene — president of the Beethoven Club—for the twelfth time. This being given by two or three musicians. Mrs. James L. 
is a most fitting tribute to Mrs. Hill, who has guided the McRee is general chairman, and the events have been a 

destiny of the club as splendidly. Other officers elected delightful social feature of the year. 

r eal ‘ T »electe . ° 4 4 : . ae. oa - 
ake [ Ci Mr ae a yom first vice- aay a a ‘i The Junior, Intermediate and Juvenile divisions of the 
¢ a és third pri ates phe gr I Pe onde "club are just closing a most interesting year. The first two 

s °C £ 2C- P 
; ; iams, third vice president ; Iza yeth osby, recording sec divisions have choral classes, and also are doing a great 
Camp Twenty Pines retary (re-elected); Mrs. J. F. Pritchard, treasurer (re- 3 id 
- > oe : ° i deal of piano ensemble work. The Junior club will present 
Adirondacks elected) ; Mrs. W. _F. Landrum, corresponding secretary an evesind récitel ia the Goodwyn Institute carly in May 
-elected) ; Mrs. Charles Dean, auditor (re-elected). The when eight of the members will use four pianos in several 
work for the coming year is being mapped out and a most Nabatean anlediana” Grae Pail “inertia direckae Gk Gus 
offered by interesting season is promised. The Artist Concert Com- es ve : aS 
: ° : r ‘ : ; division, and has inaugurated several attractive features. 
KATHRYN McCARTHY mittee, of which Mrs. A. Denny DuBose is chairman, an- 1 i al ah sastaer off led entien 
nounces that a brilliant course will be presented, which will An audience, whicn attested the popularity of the artist, 
July 1st—July 27th include Rosa Ponselle ‘ 5 S itan Oper: attended the recent recital of Walter Chapman, pianist 
Buffalo, N. Y si ica sii tei include Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera he . | 
545 Elaswood “pees Placid | Club Company; The Women’s Symphony Orchestra of Boston, (whom Memphians claim as their own), when he appearec 


A onde Rosen Ge, 0. with Ethel Leginska as conductor and soloist: Paul Ko- at the Nineteenth Century Club under the direction of Eliza- 
. : med beth McVoy. Mr. Chapman gave an exacting program, one 


= that elicited the greatest enthusiasm from beginning to 
end. 


Charles Courboin, organist, gave the dedication program 
on the new $100,000 Kimball organ which has just been 
installed in the Municipal Auditorium. It is estimated that 
between ten and twelve thousand people attended. 


A benefit recital for Hugh Sandidge, tenor, was given in 
“4 4 ° the South Hall of the Auditorium, some of the most gifted 
Vio li nN 1st musicians in the city appearing. Mr. Sandidge, who has 
made himself very popular in the city, giving generously 
and graciously of his splendid voice, is leaving for Cali- 
° : fornia, where he has an opportunity to sing with an opera 
heard on an Orpheus program. Has a tone exquisite in Ridgewood. With the true fervor of an artist, she company. The recital was given as a compliment to Mr. 
in its mellow color and shade; thrilling in its brilliancy save senile and Geen ww evete tnt and Gana Sandidge, and those assisting him on the program were: 
and fire. One felt at once the seasoned artist in spite sia ; P . ber piiwia Mrs, Joe Carr Leroy, pianist, who gave a group of two 
many of her offerings were of the most difficult na- piano numbers with Herbert Summerfield, pianist; Alma 
Perry, soprano, soloist of Idlewild Presbyterian Church, 
where Mr. Sandidge has been the tenor for the past year; 
Ridgewood (N. J.) News, April 14. Mrs. G. T. Fitzhugh, soprano; Valentina Tumanskaya, with 
whom Mr. Sandidge has been studying; Mrs. Charles Wat- 
son, soprano soloist of the Congregational Temple and 
Season | 9 2 9.] y 3 0 N 0 WwW B 00 k in g Court Street Presbyterian Church; a quintet for stringed 
£ instruments, besides an organ solo on the new Kimball 
— ae ee —. organ. Mr. Sandidge was heard in several delightful num- 
Address: 1420 Steinw ay Hall, New York bers, and also in a duet with Mme. Tumanskaya. 
J. Vv. D. 
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TEACHER OF VOICE AND COACH 
Endorsed by MARIO CHAMLEE, ARMAND TOKATYAN, CARMELA PONSELLE, Book sold at music stores and studio, $1.65 per copy 
TAMAKI MIURA, RICHARD CROOKS and others. Address: 43 West 93rd Street, New York Tel. Riverside 0922 
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Courses in Music Theory 














“Proved one of the most genuinely gifted artists ever “Proved to be one of the greatest violinists ever heard 


very evident youth, and then forgot the player 


that she wove.”—Ridgewood ture, they were masterfully and superbly done.”— 
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NAEGELE 


“Pianist 
of 
decided individuality.” 


—N.Y. Telegram. 





] ODAY concert managers are seeking artists 


Mr. Naegelé uses and endorses exclusively the upon whom they can depend to attract and 
delight their patrons. 


¢ Shi Sa C(Q)E suggest Charles Naegelé because “his 
win | popularity with American audiences is 
proven,” because “he liberates the listener's 
| fancy with the freshness and imaginativeness of 
The Baldwin Piano Company : i Nae ; , 
his taste,” because “virtuosity is his such as 
Gentlemen: ; . # 
none of the younger generation has offered, 
Permit me to congratulate e 
because “he seems to have that much coveted 
ou on the superb quality of your : sel tis = 
. : fen ees quality of personal magnetism,” to sum up: “a 
instruments which I find ever more ae ene ” 
young giant rejoicing in his strength. 
beautiful. 


The above quotations are from reviews ap- 
In concert, as in the studio, pearing in the New York Evening Telegram, 
Chicago Herald & Examiner, Chicago Jour- 
they are as sympathetic as they are nal, Boston Transcript, and London Times 


marvellously responsive. 


With renewed thanks, 


Season 1929-1930 Now Booking 


Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Charles Naegele 








Management 


1 BECKHARD & MACFARLANE 
The Baldwin Piano Company Fisk Building, New York, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS DENVER DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 














THE MOZART FESTII 


which on May 11 performed Pierne’s Children’s ( 


Fox 


Mozart Festival 


Harrisbur3, S 
(Continued from page 7) 

he Bar 

violin ; 


and R. 


Ward-Stephens, pianist, and t 
Raudenbusch, first 
A. Geitzen, viola, 


Allan 
rere 
Jacques 
Chrane, cello). 
Miss Fox’s rich 
lujah (Mozart), L’ 
d'Amour (Lizzati), O, 
warmly applauded and 
The Musetta Waltz from La B« 
by Ward-Stephens. Mr. Jones’ 
heard in Questa o Quella, from Rigoletto, 
mara). Tell Me, O Blue, Blue Sky (Gianini) 
Nightingale (Ward-Stephens): his encores 
(Wolfe) 2nd Three Ghosts (Claude Robbins). 
Then followed Dvorak’s Quintet, op. 81, in A major, with 
Ward-Stephens and The Barrere String Quartet. Two 
scenes from Manon were then presented by Miss Fox and 
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Jones, tenor ; 
String Quartet 
Besrodny, second 


( George 
violin ; 


advantage in Alle 
(Hahn) L’ Echelle 
( Tirindelli) ; she was 
with two encores 
and My Shadow 
tenor voice was 
Stornella (Ci 

and The 
were Iris 


voice was heard to 
Hleure E[xquise 
Primavera 
responded 
nheme, 
clear 





DUDLEY 
BUCK 


Teacher of S 


singing 


Will lex and hold 


at 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York City 


July 8th—August 16th 


plic ations for these classes must 
made to Columbia University 
Summer Session 


Mr. Buck will also give a lim- 
ited number of private lessons 
at his Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue. 


For terms, particulars, etc., address, 


ELSIE T. COWEN, Secretary 
471 West End Ave., New York City 


Telephone Endicott 7449 
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"AL CHORUS 
rusade as the last contribution of the three day festival. 
soprano ; 
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GE BAGBY 


Composer o 


DREAM BOoaTl 


The most impressive and fascinating waltz song of modern times. 


Robbins Music Corp. 
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AND ORCHESTRA OF HARRISBURG, PA., 


Flora Collins, mezzo-soprano, and Frederic Baer, 
Their work in these two numbers 
was enthusiastically received and thoroughly enjoyed by 
the audience. The operatic scenes were arranged and 
coached by the distinguished artist, Mme. Pilar-Morin. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
the third concert was given, with 
The Barrere Little Symphony, with 
George Barrere, conductor, and The Mozart Festival 
Chorus, with Ward-Stephens, conductor. 

Miss Burke’s dramatic soprano voice was enjoyed in two 
arias: Pace, Pace Mio Dio, from La Forza del Destino 
(Verdi), and Je dis que rien ne m’epouvante, from Car- 
men. The orchestral numbers were the Overture to Die 
Meistersinger (Wagner), Saint-Saéns’ Ballet Divertissement 
from Henry VIII, and Wedding March from Le Cog d’Or 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff). The Barrere Little Symphony was 
warmly received after Griffes’ The White Peacock and 
Pierne’s For My Little Friends. This last number is com- 
posed of Pastorale (for wind instruments), The Vigil of 
the Guardian Angel (for strings), March of the Little Tin 
Soldiers. The Mozart Festival Chorus offered the Song 
of the Volga Boatmen, arranged for orchestra and chorus 
by Albert Stoessel. 

FourtH Concert, May 11, AFTERNOON 
Collins, mezzo-soprano; Frederic Baer, baritone, 
and George Barrere, flutist, were the artists who partici- 
pated in the concert on Saturday afternoon. Miss Collins 
gave two groups of songs which showed her lovely mezzo 
voice to great advantage. Her encore, Deep River, was most 
satisfying. Mr. Barrere, a master flutist, will long be re- 
membered for his numbers. Mr. Baer’s voice and the inter 
pretation of his songs thrilled the large audience. Bee- 
thoven’s Die Ehre Gottes and Hamblen’s I Am Fate, were 
the outstanding numbers on his program. He was warmly 
received and was gracious with his encores. Ward-Stephens 
is an accompanist of outstanding ability and understanding. 
His playing is a large factor in the pleasure given by the 
soloists. Lillie Sang-Collins accompanied Miss Collins. 


Mr. Jones in costume. 


On Friday evening 


Hilda Burke, soprano; 


Flora 


“THe CHILDREN’S CRUSADE” 

was brought to a close by the singing of 
Children’s Crusade, with Ethel Fox, Flora 
Jones, Frederic Baer and Mae Shoop Cox 
as soloists, also the Mozart Festival Chorus of two hundred 
adults and the Children’s Festival Chorus of four hundred. 
The children were from the Junior High Schools of Harris- 
burg, under the direction of William M. Harclerode. Fifty 
members of ‘the former New York Symphony Orchestra, 
with Ward-Stephens conducting, accompanied the chorus. 
The Crusades extend over a period of more than a century 
and a half. The pathetic feature, even of those which were 
temporarily successful in wresting the Holy City, Jerusalem, 
from the power of the Moslem, was their final failure. 
The most pathetic incident of all was the foredoomed dis- 
aster which began in 1212, which is known in history as the 
Children’s Crusade. How the idea was first conceived we 
do not know. The following argument is prefixed to the 
score: “About that time many children without leader or 
guidance, did fly in a religious ecstasy from our towns and 
cities, making for the lands beyond the seas. And to those 
who asked of them whither they were bound, they answered, 
‘To Jerusalem, in search of the Holy Land.’ They carried 
staves and satchels, and crosses were embroidered on their 
garments, and many of them came from beyond Cologne. 
They travelled to Genoa, and did embark upon seven great 
vessels to cross the sea. And a storm arose and two vessels 
perished in the waters. And to those who asked of such of 
the children as were saved the reason of their journey, these 
replied, ‘We do not know’.” 

This mystical, romantic, and at the same time, pitiful story 
attracted the French poet, Marcel Schwob. At  Pierne’s 
request, the author undertook to turn his poem into a form 


The festival 
Pierne’s The 
Collins, Allan 
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The soloists seated in front are, 
baritone. 


_as one choir answered the 
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WARD-STEPHENS CONDUCTOR, 


left to right: Allan Jones, tenor; Ethel 


suitable for composition. Pierne was occupied two years with 
the composition, and, when completed, submitted it to the 
municipality of Paris in a prize competition for choral com- 
—. 

A delicate, mysterious orchestral prelude prepares us for 
the mystical ‘atmosphere of religious exultation which under- 
lies the first part of the oratorio. Voices from on high 
arouse the children to activity. The child-like faith of the 
blind lad Allain, led by his beloved playmate in quest of the 
Holy City, is portrayed in the air in which Allain and Allys 
sing together with the chorus of children. 

The second part opens in graceful orchestration. Chil- 
dren’s voices from far and near encourage each other on 
their weary way by singing what is said to be an old 
medieval air known as the song of Mt. Olivet, dated 1460. 

The spiritual, melodic singing of the narrator’s introduc- 
tion and the wide sweep of the orchestral accompaniment 
at the beginning of the third scene make way for the simple 
children’s chorus, to which in turn the lively rhythmic chorus 
of sailors affords contrast. With a picture of the sea by 
moonlight, the scene is ended. 

The awe-inspiring introduction to the fourth act portrays 
the rising storm. The disaster comes. The musical expres- 
sion of the piteous cries and prayers for help of the children 
and crew is masterly supplemented by the ecstatic vision of 
the blind Allain, who sees his Saviour when all others are 
terrorized by the storm. The heavenly apotheosis of the 
innocents who have died for the Lord is celebrated in a 
glorious “Hallelujah.” 

One could safely say this production marked the high 
peak of the many choral endeavors presented here in the 
last decade. Although abounding in technical difficulties and 
scored in such a manner as entailed an almost continuous 
strain on the voices, the festival body carried the heavy 
vocal burden through to a glorious finale. It was, indeed, a 
most praiseworthy achievement and was, indeed, a credit 
to the chorus and its excellent conductor. 

In the oratorio, the children’s choruses were outstanding. 
Two hundred of them on the stage and two hundred unseen 
thrilled the vast audience again and again with their lovely 
voices, perfectly trained in their 4 and antiphonal work 
other. To William M. Harcle- 
rode, their director, goes much credit for the success of this 
presentation. 

The big thrill of the production was reached in the last 
scene, designated as The Saviour in the Storm. The narra- 
tor, Allan Jones, sang in splendid style: “The ship trembles 
here in the darkness; the ship sobs and sighs against the 
waters. Whirlpools fierce churn the waters.” The male 
chorus then added its voices in a thrilling vocal picture of 
a wreck at sea. The children and women joined the men 
in singing De profundis libra nos Domine. Hallelujah, joy 
of joys, sung by the entire chorus, completed this great work. 

The soloists added greatly to the success of this presenta- 
tion. Ethel Fox as Allys, Flora Collins as blind Allain. 
Allan Jones as the Narrator, and Frederic Baer as an Old 
Sailor, gave excellent performances and they received hearty 
applause of the audience. 

Ward-Stephens proved to be a conductor faithful to his 
music, lifting his singers to harmonious heights, and holding 
them in excellent control throughout the evening. G. W. 


A Gescheidt Operatic Evening 

The Doric Singers were prominent at 
May 8 premcene in her roomy studios; 
Reynolds, Earl Weatherford, Foster Miller and James Phil- 
lips. Ukrainian and Spanish music was given, the singers 
being heard later in negro spirituals, all arranged by Polak, 
and achieving success. Marion made much of the 
Tewel Song, and Mary Hopple sang arias by Gluck and 
Mozart in rich contralto voice, adding Gilberté’s Evening 
Song as an encore. Foster Miller’s fine bass-baritone 
voice and excellent diction were greatly enjoyed. Mary 
Craig, Mary Aitken, Earl Weatherford and Foster Miller 
sang excerpts from La Boheme, receiving vigorous ap- 
plause. Miss Aitken, Mary Hopple and Mr. Weatherford 
offered a scene from Cavalleria Rusticana in which their 


Adelaide Gescheidt’s 
they are Bransford 


Ross 


-fine artistry came to the fore. 


Brief explanatory remarks by Miss Gescheidt made these 
opera scenes especially enjoyable, and Emil Polak played 
brilliant piano accompaniments. 


Katharine Goodson Popular on the Radio 


Katharine Goodson, who made such a great success last 
month in her porformance of the Delius piano concerto at 
the British Broadcasting Company’s concert at Queen’s Hall. 
London, under the direction of Albert Wolff (conductor of 
the Lamoureux Concerts in Paris), was heard again on the 
radio, May 10, in the D minor concerto of Brahms, Sir 
Henry Wood conducting. 
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Artists Everywhere 





The Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia, N. Lindsay Nor- 
den, conductor, presented Gaul’s The Holy City at the First 
Presbyterian Church in that city on April .18, given in aid 
of Calvary Settlement, a social and religious organization. 
Soloists were Laura M. Snyder, soprano; Maybelle Mar- 
ston, contralto; Frank Oglesby, tenor; Lester R. Paton, 
bass; Rollo F. Maitland, organist, and Roma E. Angel, 
pianist. 

Richard Crooks will sing for the Morning Musicals, 
Inc., of Syracuse, N. Y., on February 10 next. 

The Isadora Duncan Dancers appeared in Boston 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on May 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
and 11. They danced to the Schubert Seventh Symphony 
and Tschaikowsky’s Sixth. 

ynwood Farnam’s two organ recitals, May 12 (2:30) 
and May 13 (8:18), of Bach music include works not fre- 
quently heard, such as Ein’ Feste Burg, played as a chorale 
prelude, the fantasia with imitation, and concluding with the 
standard toccata and fugue in D minor. The final recital 


of the Bach Series was held under the auspices of the 
National Association of Organists at St. George’s Church 
on the evening of May 13. 

Annie Petsdbete’s : artists will be heard at the Platts- 


burg May Festival this year for the sixth consecutive sea- 
son. 


Marie Stone Langston and Phradie Wells will appear 
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for the second time; Edwin Swain for the sixth consecutive 
year, while Albert Rappaport will be the only newcomer. 
The artists will appear as soloists in a performance of The 
Elijah, and Mr. Swain also will give a miscellaneous pro- 
gram. 

J. Murray Gibbon, of Montreal, translated into English 
the opera, The Play of Robin and Marion, which is to be 
presented next season on tour in Canada and the United 
States by Ernest Briggs. Mr. Gibbon has made a life study 
of folk music, having recently published Canadian Folk 
Songs, Old and New. 

Arthur Hackett, tenor, was soloist at the banquet 
which officially opened the new Woodrow Wilson Hotel at 
New Brunswick, N. J., on April 17. The speakers were 
Governor Larsen of New Jersey and Dean Thomas of Rut- 
gers College. 

Lillian Hunsicker, soprano, apppeared as guest artist at 
a luncheon at the New Americus Hotel in Allentown, Pa., 
during the recent annual convention of the Rotarians of the 
State of Pennsylvania. She also sang for Cedar Crest Col- 
lege at their annual auxiliary dinner. 


Fred Patton has been reengaged for this summer by 
the Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company, for five weeks begin- 
ning July 7. The baritone will give three performances each 
of Wolfram in Tannhauser, Sharpless in Madame Butterfly 
and Amfortas in Parsifal, and six of Hans Sachs in Die 
Meistersinger. 

The Piano Class Methods Normal School announces 
two summer sessions at Aeolian Hall, New York, June 
10-29 and July 1-20. Addye Yeargain Hall is dean of the 
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Aeolian Hall School and director of the Teachers’ Piano 
Class Forum, and the faculty will include Harriet A. Sey- 
mour of the Seymour School of Music Re-Education, and 
George R. Gartlan, director of music in the New York 
public schools. Guest teachers will present all published 
class piano courses. 

Donald Pirnie has started upon an exceptionally busy 
month. On May 8& he sang at the New York State N. F. 
of M. C. in Atlantic City. May 17 he was soloist at the 
Springfield, Mass., Festival ; 24, he will give recital at Edge- 
wood School, Greenwich, Conn., and on May 25 soloist at an 
important private musicale in Greenwich. In addition to 
these he was one of the judges in the vocal competition of 
the Plymouth District N. F. of M. C., held in New Haven. 

Rosa Ponselle sailed May 4 on the S.S. Leviathan for 
Europe in preparation for her Covent Garden debut in 
Norma later this month. She will spend several days in 
Paris prior to going to London, and following the opera sea- 
son Miss Ponselle plans a good rest in some quiet spot either 
in Switzerland or Italy. She has two new roles to learn: 
Luisa Miller and Elvira in Don Giovanni. 

The Settlement Music School of Philadelphia an- 
nounces the appointment as head of its piano department of 
Helene Diedrichs, who is at present engaged as teacher and 
concert pianist in Boston. Miss Diedrichs received her en- 
tire training at the Tobias Matthay School in London, with 
Mr. Matthay himself and with Myra Hess. Stephen Deak, 
Hungarian cello soloist of the Fox Theater in Philadelphia, 
has been engaged as teacher in the advanced cello depart- 
ment of the Settlement Music School. 











JULIETTE LIPPE 


AMERICAN GIRL 
OPERA 


Herman Devries, Chicago Evening 
American—Here is one of the finest 
dramatic sopranos on the stage today. 
She has a commanding theatre pres- 
ence, dignity, restraint, refinement, glo- 
rious timbre, range, power, nothing is 
lacking. Here is the voice we remem- 
ber best and will remember longest. 


New York American — Mettle more 
tender was the Sieglinde of Juliette 
Lippe, a debutante of the evening, who 
sang with the charm and assurance of 
one well-schooled in Wagnerian tradi- 
tions. 

Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal — 
Created a profound impression, not 
only through the expressiveness of a 
voice which now and again paid trib- 
ute to the Wagnerian orchestral Jug- 
gernaut, but even more because of her 
impersonation and eloquence, repose, 
sensitiveness, imagination and power. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago 
Herald-Examiner—A splendid physi- 
cal type endowed with a voice to match 
her heroic stature. 


Cleveland Press—A radiantly beauti- 
ful figure, and. disclosed a voice of 
fresh and pliant timbre. 


J. Fred Lissfeld, Pittsburgh Sun- 
T elegraph—Juliette Lippe’s “Isolde” 
was a great performance. 


Pittsburgh Press — “PERSONAL 
TRIUMPH FOR JULIETTE 
LIPPE”’—head line. 


Samuel L. Laciar, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and Evening Public 
Ledger—She scored a splendid stic- 
cess. Her voice proved ample in tone 
and beautiful in quality throughout the 
entire register. 


Washington Star—Honors should be 
given to Juliette Lippe, whose Bruenn- 
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hilde was well played, vocally and his- 
trionically. 


Baltimore—There have been few who 
have come here with more majesty than 
Juliette Lippe. 


Indianapolis Star — “Tristan and 
Isolde” was a dream. The ill-starred 
Irish princess was represented by 
Juliette Lippe, who gave a glorious 
account of herself. 


Wisconsin News (Milwaukee) 
Juliette Lippe towered both physically 
and vocally as Sieglinde. 


CONCERT 


New York Times — She recalls the 
animation of the Fremstad of other 
days, nor was the likeness less in her 
more serious songs. A hit in recital. 





New York American—She is beauti- 
ful, a “daughter of the Gods divinely 
tall and most divinely fair,” and pos- 
sesses a voice of much distinction. 


Herald Tribune—Supplied the requi- 
sites of a recital more than eloquently, 
at times glamorously. 


New York Sun—Mme. Lippe aroused 
unusual enthusiasm by her perform- 
ance. 


Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune — 
She is in possession of an uncommonly 
fine voice, a healthy, sturdy voice with 
quality and power in it. Second, it has 
been trained until it can do almost any- 
thing she wants it to do. Third, she 
herself is a musician with all that the 
term implies. 


Chicago News — Her interpretation 
and rendition of five Schumann songs 
again brought forth in telling fashion 
this gifted singer’s rich, voluminous 
and artistically produced voice. It 
brought also into notice her dramatic 
talents, and a clarity in her enunciation 
of the texts of the songs. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago 
Herald-Examiner—This former Chi- 
cagoan is a superb artist. Her voice is 
an ideal dramatic soprano of the north- 
ern type, in timbre more nearly akin to 
that of Rethberg than to Austral’s bril- 
liant quality. She is the resourceful ar- 
tist, able to color the lovely tone of her 
voice to suit word and mood, able to 
read the texts in German, French and 
Italian eloquently, though sharing the 
American habit in her treatment of her 
own fine language. 


Exclusive Management HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc., 1560 Broadway, New York 


S. Hurok, President 
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(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 

Excerpts from Tristan and Goetterdaemmerung tran- 
scribed by Ralph Leopold.—Arrangement of Wagner for 
the piano has long been a problem that has exercised the 
ingenuity of the best musician minds Wagner thought 
orchestrally, and although his music is more pianistic than 
that of many other orchestra writers, yet pianists have 
perceived that much of its beauty was likely to be lost in 
reducing the rich orchestra palette and the great wealth of 
melodic material that it superimposed upon the sustained 
harmonies, provided problems impossible of solution. 

Ralph Leopold undertook this problem with the example 
of others before him, and in his arrangements he has avoid- 
ed obvious error and has presented the cardinal elements 
of the Wagner scores with extraordinary verity and with- 
mut overloading the piano transcriptions with technical dif- 
ficulties. There has been, of course, no attempt at con- 
scious simplification, but the effects have been obtained 
rather orchestrally than pianistically, in the sense that 
the orchestra technic has been, wherever possible, retained, 
and the music actually transcribed, as the title suggests, 
rather than re-written in rhapsodic form as has been so 
often the case in such reductions of the Wagner music. 

Mr. Leopold has also had the wisdom to attain continuity 
y setting together various passages from each portion of 
he gperas that he has transcribed so that the result is a 
true picture of the moods of these portions without the 
excessive length that could only become tiresome in the 
absence of the stage action as well as of the orchestra 
color. The result in each case is a complete musical com- 
position in excellent form, and effective either for concert 
or parlor use. The amateur will delight in thus having 
placed within his reach complete passages from the Wagner 
operas, sometimes passages that have never before been 
separately published, except perhaps in the execrable pot 
pourris of the commercial arranger 

At the beginning of each transcription Mr. Leopold has 
provided an extended explanatory note, and has given the 
themes with their traditional names, that is to say the names 
that annotators have invented for them There is no more 
beautiful passage in all of Wagner’s writing than the music 
which is associated with Siegfried’s parting from Bruenn 
hilde in the first part of Goetterdaemmerung. This is the 
passage which lies between the opening scene of the Norns 
weaving the Thread of Fate and the passage that is known 
as Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. This music has been knitted 
by Mr. Leopold into a compact whole that is extraordi 
narily effective The same is true of the Love Duet and 
3rangaene’s Warning in Tristan, which has also just been 
received from the press. This has an even more extended 
explanatory note than the Goetterdaemmerung transcrip- 
tion, and the music introduces the most lovely themes from 
the opera, the themes that by some are thought to hold 
Wagner’s greatest contribution to music. The opening im- 
pression of the night, with its familiar irregular syncopation 
and its strange, dark harmonies, is used by Mr. Leopold to 
begin his transcription, and there then follows a_ brief 
resumé of the contents of the love duet. It will be recalled 
that in actual fact this love duet, including the Brangaene 
passage as found in the Wagner score and as used in the 
opera performances, occupies a full hour. Mr. Leopold has 
reduced its salient features into the passage of a few minutes, 
and has thereby conferred a favor upon those who love 
Tristan aad delight in playing the music, but find the pub- 
lished pian version of this duet excessively long. 

There is beautiful piece of orchestration in all 
‘f Wagner scores, wonderful as they are, than Brangaene’s 
Warning 1 this passage Wagner has a fullness of soft 
and my rity that had never been dreamed of 
! and has rarely been attained since. In the 
orchestration there are sustained elements, complex, moving 
arpeggios on the strings, and a wealth of melodic line pas 
sing from one instrument to another that must prove an 
especial problem to the arranger. Mr. Leopold has suc- 
ceeded in bringing out the effect by the use of pianistic de- 
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vices that are extraordinarily lovely and give as nearly a 
photographic reproduction of the original as is possible on 
the piano. 

It may be worth while to remark that these and other 
of the Wagner-Leopold transcriptions have been recorded 
on the Duo-Art, and those who are able to read music will 
certainly enjoy following these arrangements while the 
Leopold recordings are played. 

(Edward Morris Music Publishing Co., Inc., New York) 

Songs by Edward Morris, James M. Gallatly, Vaughn 
De Leath, Daniel Wolf.—The majority of these songs 
are by Edward Morris, who is evidently his own publisher. 
These are entitled Mi Amor, Little Bit of a Fellow, Little 
Black Nigger, Kinky-Head, Yo’ Cain’t Get Yo’ Lodgin’ 
Here, Spring o’ the Year, The Little Hills Are Calling, 
The Wandering Jew, The Captive Warrior, My Boy. The 
other songs are: Little Yaller Dog, by Gallatly; Some- 
times in Early Evening, by Vaughn De Leath; Iris, by 
Daniel Wolf. 

It will be evident from the above list of titles that this 
music is in many various styles. Mi Amor is a ballad with 
an accompaniment which gives the rhythm and flavor of 
music of the Spanish type. The melody is excellent, simple 
as well as singable. One may set Little Bit of a Fellow 
and the several “coon” songs together in a group of very 
attractive pieces, full of syncopation and of sentiment. 
The tunes are all of them catchy, and the reason for the 
popularity of these numbers is evident enough. Little 
Black Nigger is especially effective, being descriptive of 
the fright of a superstitious Negro child. Yo’ Cain’t Get 
Yo’ Lodgin’ Here has been sung by John Carroll. It is 
one of the most distinctively negroid pieces of the lot, and 
has a most striking tune, as well as amusing words. 
Spring o' the Year has been sung by Erva Giles. Mr. 
Morris is one of those composers who can write in serious 
vein as well as in popular vein, but even his serious music 
is of the sort likely to become popular. This song belongs 
to the serious sort, but has a real tune. It is written in a 
vocal manner that should delight singers. The Little Hills 
Are Calling is also of a serious nature, but at the same 
time distinctly popular. The Wandering Jew is altogether 
different, being, as the subtitle states, a heroic ballad. It 
is one of Mr. Morris’ earlier works, having been published 
in 1924; a strong vigorous, dignified piece of writing. The 
Captive’ Warrior is a later development of a similar musi- 
cal idiom, and these pieces show Mr. Morris as a composer 
able to deal with the deeper emotions as well as he can deal 
with things of popular type. There is again a different 
idiom in the song entitled My Boy, an idiom which sug- 
gests the traditional manner of American writers of earlier 
generations. It is an assumed manner, and will strike home 
instantly with American audiences, to which it will carry a 
distinct reminder of days gone by. 

Little Yaller Dog, which also has been sung by Erva 
Giles, has an excellent and effective picture of a yellow 
dog on the cover, with a tin can tied to his tail. The pic- 
ture tells the story sufficiently, and the music is of a sort 
that makes the intended impression. Both words and music 
are amusing. Sometimes in Early Evening is an effective 
sentimental ballad, and Iris is a classical encore song of 
brief duration, but of great emotional intensity. 


Ethelynde Smith’s Recital Enjoyed 

At a concert given by Ethelynde Smith in New Jersey, 
the Superintendent and the Major Headmaster of the Castle 
Heights Military Academy in Tennessee were among those 
present in the audience, and so impressed were they that 
they engaged the soprano to give a recital at the academy, 
which she did on her recent fourteenth tour of the South. 
Thereafter, the Headmaster, Major R. J. Gale, wrote Miss 
Smith as follows: 

“All of us here at Castle Heights enjoyed your recent 
recital so much that I am writing this note to tell you of 
our appreciation. Your recital was splendid and made a 
great appeal to the cadets. A better choice of selections 
could not have been made, I feel sure. The applause of 
your auditors must have pleased you, for you will agree 
with me that boys are quite frank in their methods of 
showing approval or disapproval. We are all looking for- 
ward with pleasure to having you with us again.” 

To insure her appearance there again, Miss Smith has 
been invited to give a recital at the academy every second 
year, as long as she is able to include it in her itineraries. 


Easton Senphess’s. Lent Concert 
The Easton Symphony Orchestra, Earle Laros, conductor, 
gave its last concert of the present season on April 25. A 
request program was presented, including the overture to 
Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas, the Handel-Harty Water Music; 
Sibelius’ Finlandia, and the Schumann concerto in A minor, 
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the latter with Mr. Laros as soloist and Paolo Gallico as 
guest conductor. In the orchestral works Mr. Laros seemed 
to inspire his men with real feeling and understanding of 
the music, for they gave a beautiful performance of the 
various numbers, while, as pianist, rhythm and tone-quality 
were the predominating features of his playing. Through- 
out the concerto Mr. Gallico maintained splendid control 
and perfect balance of the parts of the orchestra. 


1929 


Yehudi Menuhin Creates Sensation in 


Berlin and Dresden 


Yehudi Menuhin, American boy violinist, who aroused 
wild enthusiasm on the occasion of his every appearance in 
this country, had Berlin at his feet in a debut concert there 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra on April 12. This fact 
becomes the more notable because of that reticence with 
which a foreigner, especially one so young in years, is ac- 
cepted in Germany’s musical center. 

An Associated Press cable of the same date 
said: “Yehudi Menuhin, twelve-year-old violin prodigy of 
San Francisco and New York, tonight took Berlin music 
lovers by storm in a concert with the Philharmonic Orches- 


from Berlin 


YEHUDI MENUHIN, 
who has stirred European audiences 
with his playing. 


youthful genius, 


tra, with Bruno Walter conducting. At the end of a Kreis- 
ler cadenza in Beethoven’s concerto, the audience rose in 
tribute and shouted its applause. At the end of the program 
the police were compelled to escort out persistent crowds 
that threatened to rush the platform.” 

A lengthy special wireless to the New York Times, dated 
April 12, pronounced Menuhin’s appearance “one of the 
major social and musical events of the season.” Announce- 
ment that Bruno Walter would conduct the Philharmonic 
at the boy’s debut assured musical circles that this twelve 
year old American undoubtedly must be an excellent vio- 
linist, “but nobody expected him to be such a perfect musi- 
cian. In concertos by Bach, Beethoven and Brahms he not 
only astonished the audience with his splendid technic, but 
amazed them with his expression and tone.’ 

A second special wireless from Berlin, April 13, to the 
Times, gave criticisms, all laudatory throughout, from lead- 
ing newspapers. Here are a few excerpts: “The little chap 
is a musician through and through” (Berliner Tageblatt) ; 
“Every passage was as clear as crystal, every note as pure 
as gold” (Lokal Anzeiger) ; “It is the grace of intuition and 
genius speaking from this boy” (Deutsche Allgemeine Zei- 
tung) “We admit with emotion that we realized yesterday 
the meaning of the saying that the ‘genius of music stands 
nearest to God.’” 

A wireless special from Berlin, April 14, to the Public 
Ledger Service, said of the 2000 present, “The audience 
was completely conquered and its frenzied ovation after the 
last number reached such heights that the crowd which at- 
tempted to storm the stage actually threatened to crush the 
women and children caught in the front rows.” 

From Dresden a cable on April 17 stated the Dresden 
concert of Menuhin, playing the same concerto, with Fritz 

3usch conducting the orchestra, exceeded in wild excite- 
ment even the boy’s Berlin triumphs. 

A cable to Menuhin’s managers, Messrs. Evans & Sal- 
ter, April 23, said of the boy’s second Berlin appearance, 
“Recital tonight still greater triumph than with orchestra. 
Ovation lasting over half an hour. House sold out a week 
ago. Famous composers, conductors, and musical artists 
stood in order to gain admission.” 
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Atlanta Revels in a Glorious 


Week of Opera 


Ponselle, Gigli, Bori, Claussen, Lauri-Volpi, Fleischer, 
Johnson, Tibbett, Mario and De Luca Head 
Excellent Casts—Season One of the Best 
the South Has Ever Enjoyed 


Artanta, Ga.—One continuous thrill, from the arrival 
of the opera stars at Brookwood Station until their de- 
parture a week later, with breakfasts, luncheons, barbecues 
and balls, marked the eighteenth annual visit of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company to this city. 

The opera season came to a close after one of the most 
successful engagements, both artistically and financially, that 
Atlanta has ever enjoyed. A pleasing variety of old, some 
older, and one new operas completed the charming group to 
tempt the uninitiated or the most sophisticated, and lent 
ample opportunity to all the stars to shine in grateful roles. 

La Rondine proved a delightful hors d’oeuvre for the 
opening night, with Bori and Gigli as Magda and Ruggero, 
surrounded by a well balanced cast of no less merit, thus 
completing a brilliant performance of this happy opera. 
Aida was sung Tuesday night with Ponselle, Claussen and 
Lauri-Volpi as Aida, Amneris and. Rhadames, and an ex- 
cellent cast throughout. Ponselle, as Aida, was superb, 
and Claussen and Lauri-Volpi both were in excellent voice, 
making a magnificent group as the three central figures in 
this, the most completely satisfying performance of the 
week. 

Wednesday night gave Bori and Gigli another opportunity 
to strengthen the splendid impression previously made as 
ideal opposites, and the entire performance was of an ex- 
ceedingly high standard. Thursday brought Ponselle and 
Lauri-Volpi together again, in La Gioconda, with an ex- 
cellent cast completing a fine performance and one of the 
brightest spots of the week. 

Faust, on Friday night, presented Editha Fleisher as 
Marguerite, and sharing honors with her as Faust, Mephis- 
topheles and. Valentine, were Edward Johnson, Rothier and 
Tibbett, all of whose work was characterized by a sincere 
artistry at all times, thus adding conspicuously to the suc- 
cess of the performance. Martha was an ideal choice for 
a Saturday matinee. The singing of Queena Mario and 
Ina Bourskaya, as the two venturesome maidens, with Gigli 
and DeLuca as the lovesick suitors, brought about a spirited 
and colorful performance throughout. 

3ori, Lauri-Volpi and Tibbett, with an excellent sup- 
porting cast, gave a brilliant performance of La Traviata 
on Saturday night. Space does not permit of a detailed ac- 
count of the many whose work was of no less an artistic 
achievement than the aforementioned artists, but one can 
not pass without mentioning with pleasure a few of the 
outstanding. These were as follows: Marian Telva, Minnie 
Egener, Charlotte Ryan, Philine Falco, Dorothea Flexer, 
Henrietta Wakefield, Ezio Pinza, Chenovsky, Pavel Ludi- 
kar, Armand Tokatyan, Angelo Bada, Millo Picio, Giordano 
Paltrineri, Luis D’Angelo, Giuseppe Danise, Doninelli and 
Vincenzio Reschiglian. 

La Traviata was a veritable triumph for Bori, bringing 
to a close the one glorious week of grand opera, which all 
\tlanta and the surrounding South look forward to from 
vear to year, an event of which Atlanta has reason to be 
justly proud. Ss ES 


Ascension Services at St. James 


The Ascension Day Service at St. James Church, on 
May 9, was particularly beautiful although fraught with 
an element of sadness, as the audience was reminded of the 
many services of previous years, so splendidly conducted by 
the late S. Wesley Sears, who for so many years was organ- 
ist and choir director of this church. 

This year Alexander McCurdy, Jr., conducted the per- 
formance of Gounod’s Messe Solennelle, sung by the vested 
choir of forty men and boys, accompanied by thirty-eight 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and assisted by 
Mae Hotz, soprano; Maybelle Berretta Marston, contralto; 
George D. Lapham, Jr., tenor; Lester Paton, bass, as soloist, 
with Charles M. Courboin, noted Belgian organist at the 
console. To Mr. McCurdy goes the highest amount of 
praise for his excellent work. He maintained a fine balance 
between orchestra and voices, while the blending of the voices 
and instruments was beautiful. Each part of the mass was 
exquisitely done, and the offertory, Unfold Ye Portals (by 
the same composer), was truly inspiring. 

Each of the soloists did excellent work, Mrs. Hotz’ voice 
being eminently suited to these magnificent religious works, 
while Miss Marston, Mr. Lapham and Mr. Paton were 
equally fine, although having less to do. 

The orchestra was of course beyond reproach, following 
Mr. McCurdy’s lead with fine precision. Mr. Courboin is 
too well known to need any comment. He surely added 
materially to the success of the service, especially in the 
Postlude which was an arrangement for organ and brass 
by David McK. Williams of the Toccata from Widor’s 
Fifth Symphony. This received a spirited reading from 
Mr. McCurdy, and a fine performance from Mr. Courboin 
and the orchestra men. M. M. C. 


Harriet Cohen’ s Suvedés in Spain 


Among her numerous other successes Harriet Cohen has 
conquered Spain. Not only did her audiences leave no doubt 
as to their enthusiasm, but the critics were eloquent in their 
praise. In El Dia Grafico the reviewer said: “In addition 
to the powerful attraction presented by the concerts of the 
Casals Orchestra itself, there was the further attraction of 
becoming acquainted with thee English pianist, Harriet Co- 
hen, whose reputation is established by the success obtained 
in her own country, and with the principal audiences of 
Europe. That the reputation which preceded this concert 
artist was merited was ‘proved by the enthusiastic welcome 
accorded to her by the public of Barcelona. An outstand- 
ing musical personality, her essential characteristics consist 
of a delicate and velvet-like light and shade . . and ex- 
quisite phrasing.” 

The critic of El Imparcial, in a long eulogy, used such 
phrases as “her rich sense of coloring” and “with all her 
lofty emotion, master of herself and conscious of her pow- 
ers, having no fear except that of failing to do full justice 
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to nae which, however, this artist attains to perfec- 
tio 

The following extract is from Epoca: “We have made the 
acquaintance of a pianist of considerable importance, not 
only because of her technic, admirable clearness and purity ; 
not only because of her magnificent musical powers, which 
enable her to interpret with success very different schools 
of music, but also because she is an artist in whom is re- 
vealed all the exquisite novelty contained in a classic, and 
also all the deep classical feeling which, although hidden, is 
latent in a modern.” 


Godowsky Writes to Jonas 

Alberto Jonas recently received a card from Leopold Go- 
dowsky, written from the Grand Hotel at Palma de Majorca 
in the Balearic Islands. Mr. Godowsky stated that he and 
his family had been there for a week, during which time 
they paid a visit to Valdemosa. “I was affected,” writes 
Mr. Godowsky, “by its peaceful and idyllic beauty and its 
association with Chopin. I remember with pleasure your 
article about Majorca in the Musica Courter.” 

It will be recalled by readers of the MusicAL Courter that 
the article here referred to appeared in the December 13 
issue, and was entitled Visit to a Chopin Shrine. 


Musical Courier Forum 


For Better Songs 
St. Paul, Minn. 
To the Musica CouriER: 

Enclosed find program and notice of Orpheus Concert, 
April 9. Would be happy to have you mention it in your 
pages. 

In reviewing New York concerts, please do not put down 
“and songs by Griffith, Stark, Thompson and McMillan.” 
That is just wasting paper. One of the reasons I read the 
Musicat Courier is to keep up with the new programs. 
(Stephen’s Program Building is a series of very fine 
articles.) I want to know the names of the songs so that 
I may secure interesting sounding titles for my pupils. And, 
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ai: oe way, why do the ities bring out so much drool 
No wonder they do not sell anything. I have pupils who 
pay honest money to be taught to sing and who do not 
care to spend four or five dollars a lesson to learn idiotic 
words to some sweet womanly composer *s music. Some- 
thing besides the classic lieder should be taught, and most 
of the stuff put out by some of the publishers lately is cheap, 
mawkish, unmusical and generally worthless. Also please 
run some articles about the advantages and disadvantages 
of school as against independent teaching, 

Why don’t you try listing performers so that we can find 
them! All tenors, all baritones, etc. It takes me five min- 
utes or more to find the address ‘of some soloist whom I may 
wish to secure for a concert. 


Yours, 


(Signed) Martcotm McMman. 


Tribute to Katharine Wright 
New York. 
To Tue Musica Courier: 

The early passing of so marked a personality as Katharine 
Wright must evoke comment. She had a distinctive place in 
the musical world of New York. Until 1921 she assisted 
the late H. E. Krehbiel as music critic on the New York 
Tribune. On the death of Gustav Kobbé, she completed and 
prepared for the press his important volume on. the opera, 
and later made the necessary additions and revisions for the 
second edition. Nothing but a characteristically brief and 
reserved foreword even hints at the amount of labor which 
she contributed. 

In 1921 she became the secretary of Feodor Chaliapin. 
My work brought me in frequent contact with her, and | 
was able to observe the matchless combination of experience, 
clear-headedness and tireless energy which she gave him. 
Her foresight warded off innumerable difficulties that usually 
beset the great foreign artist. In his book, “Pages from My 
Life,” which Miss Wright revised and edited, Mr. Chali- 
apin freely expressed his obligation to her sympathy and 
competence. 

All who knew her must miss her vigorous, 
presence, and feel sincere grief at her loss. 
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care of THE CENTURY ASSOCIATION 
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Story of Student Third to Europe 

1923 a Yale Freshman, Richard Diggs, 
found himself stone-broke in London and college 

open in a few weeks. A patient family answered 

with one hundred dollars, and, after discharging 

the necessary bills, he had just enough for a Third Class 

home 

The only germ he picked up in the old time steerage was 
the germ of the idea that now takes thousands of people 
abroad every summer that never dreamed of going before. 
On the trip home his eyes read through the then scantily 
filled steerage (the immigration law of 1921 had turned the 
tide of immigrants) and he pictured the clean quarters re- 
served for American students, sufficient deck space, com- 
fortable rooms, baths, and simple but wholesome food—to 
Europe and back at a cost of only $160 round trip. 

The germ prospered and in the fall of 1923 Diggs told 
his story to Stanton Robbins, manager of the Yale Travel 
Sureau, and they decided it was worth a try. Their first 
efforts in the steamship lines were rewarded with little 
enthusiasm until they reached C. Van de Stadt, General 
Passenger Agent of the Holland-America Line, who agreed 
to charter them the Third Class of the S.S. New Amster- 
dam. Thus the first trip in Student Third Class was 
scheduled for June 28, 1924, on the New Amsterdam. A 
timely afterthought to the plans added the fair sex to the 
first group. Mary Cochran consented to be Hostess and 
“Sleepy” Hall’s popular college orchestra agreed to go. 

The week-ends and holidays the boys spent in travelling 
about the colleges, the midnight oil they burned in writing 
skeptical prospects are now almost forgotten, but on June 28, 
225 people—about half of them girls and half boys with a 
scattering of older people—set sail from New York and 
wrote a new era in the annals of travel. The last five years 
have seen tremendous improvements in accommodations. 
New quarters have been built, splendid public rooms added 
to the equipment of steamers, part of the former Second 
accommodations given over to Student Third, until 
the new Holland-America Line flagship, Statendam, 
Third Cabin accommodations, with hot and cold 
running water in the cabins, and elevator, a special sports 
deck, a room for dancing, a dining room that would have 
passed for First Class a few years ago, etc., and all for 
about $200 round trip 

It is a known fact 
abroad now-a-days otherwise 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, 


Director 


Summer Session 
June 24 to August 3 


Staff of eminent European and 
American Masters, including: 
Chas. H. Bochau J. C. Van Hulsteyn 
Virginia Blackhead Lubov Breit Keefer 
Austin Conradi Louis Robert 
Frank Gittelson Pasquale Tallarico 
Carlotta Heller Howard R. Thatcher 
Mabel Thomas 
$20 to $35, according to study. 
Circulars Mailed 
Arrangements for classes now being made. 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


Tuition: 
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A TWO-BERTH ROOM. 
The interior of wo-berth room in Student Third. 
Note the modern appointments, which include hot and 
cold running water. 


it is not so generally known that many older people are 
finding in this comfortable way of travel the excuse for 
taking their families abroad or going over every summer. 
Their return ticket is good any week within a year. 

In Europe they can live and even travel as cheaply as 
they can live at home. Student Third has added many to 
the ranks of adventurers; many people who have hereto- 
fore stayed on the beaten track are setting out on bicycles, 
in a rented car or even on foot to see a bit of Europe 
intimately, and they do it for as little as six or seven dollars 
as day, which means a two or three months’ trip for five 
hundred dollars or less. 

The many music students, teachers and professional musi- 
cians who visit the European music festivals each summer 
have found Tourist Third an ideal means of lengthening 
their stay abroad, their ocean trip more enjoyable, and their 
expenses much less than ever before possible. The numerous 
sailings of the Holland-America Line ships permit arranging 
a schedule that will fit right in to the individual needs of 
any student, teacher or professional artist. 


Ithaca Conservatory Gold Medal Contest 
The Ithaca Conservatory and Institution of Public School 


Music announces that, in the annual gold medal contest 
conducted by the institution during the week of May 6, 
first prizes for musicianship and excellence of performance. 
open to juniors and seniors in all departments, were awarded 
Alfred Patten, pianist; Euleta Bunnell, vocalist, and Nicolo 
Di Nardo, violinist. Second prizes went to Joseph Olichney, 
pianist; Evelyn Johnson, vocalist, and Kendall Zelliff, 
violinist. 

For the contest, which was participated in hy members of 
the junior and senior classes of the Conway Band School, 
the program consisted of several instrumental solos with full 
band accompaniment. Paul Lester, trombonist, won first 
place, and Glenn Mahon, piccolo player, second. 

Most of these winners are affiliated with a national musical 
fraternity. Miss Bunnell and Miss Johnson are members of 
Sigma Alpha Jota; Mr. Patten, Kappa Gamma Psi, and 
Mr. Lester and Mr. Mahon, Phi Mu Alpha, the Ithaca 
Conservatory having loca! chapters of all of these fraterni- 
ties. 


Pennsylvania Grand Opera’s Plans for Next 
Season 


Mrs. Houston Dunn, president of the Pennsylvania Grand 
Opera Company, announces that next season the organization 
will give twelve or more performances in Philadelphia. 
Negotiations are now under way for the engagement of a 
number of well-known artists, while Federico Del Cupolo 
again will be musical director. The repertory will include 
the standard Italian operas, Thais, La Boheme and Madame 
3utterfly, and the following are on the tentative list: Tann- 
hauser, The Flying Dutchman, Koenigskinder, Werther, The 
Love of Three Kings, Piccolo Marat, and The Pearl Fishers. 


Stars With Vitaphone 
Concert and opera stars are rapidly becoming identified 
with Vitaphone. Albert Spalding, violinist, has begun work 
on a series of six short ae pictures, accompanied 
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For particulars address Mr. Roeder, 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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at the piano by Andre Benoist, who has been his accompanist 
for sixteen years. Frances Alda is also at work on a short 
picture and Michael Bohnen has gone to California to make 
a_ special singing production for Vitaphone, while Mary 
Lewis, his wife in private life, will probably resume her 
work with the same company. Jeanne Gordon is another 
recruit. 


Juilliard Students Present Their 
Own Compositions 


All Members of Rubin Go!dmark’s C'ass 


At Town Hall, on the evening of May 8, before an invited 
audience which completely filled the auditorium, three stu- 
dents in the class of Rubin Goldmark at the Graduate School 
of the Juilliard Musical Foundation presented works of 
their own composition. The composers were Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky, Celius Dougherty and Amedeo de Filippi, whose con- 
tributions to the program were, re spectively, a string quartet 
in F minor and a fantasy for two pianos; a sonata in G 
sharp minor for violin and piano; piano quintet in B major 
(first movement). Mr. Berezowsky’ s fantasy replaced a 
sonata for violin and piano, by Vittorio Giannini, whose ill- 
ness made its performance impossible. Mr. Giannini is a 
brother of Dusolina Giannini, the distinguished soprano. 

Mr. Berezowsky, who is a violinist in the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra, had his Hebrew Suite performed by 
that organization last winter, with Willem Mengelbe rg con- 
ducting. His string quartet, presented on this occasion, con- 
sists of four well constructed, harmonically interesting and 
thematically melodious movements, the work being prefaced 
by an arresting introduction. As a violinist, the composer 
knows how to write for strings, with the result that the 
sonata abounds in gratifying tone combinations. At its con- 
clusions prolonged applause was accorded the composer and 
Michael de Stefano, Hine Brown, Charles Lichter and John 
Frazer, who made up the quartet. 

Mr. Dougherty, favorably known heretofore as an accom- 
panist, played the piano part of his sonata, being partnered 
by Della Posner, violinist. The work is frankly melodious 
in character and shows nothing of the striving after new 
and bizarre effects that characterizes the efforts of so many 
young composers of the present time. It is good music, well 
written (the piano part is brilliant and effective) and it 
possesses themes of the sort that linger in the memory. 
Well played by violinist and composer, it elicited much 
favor. 

With Beulah Duffy at the piano, the first movement of 
Mr. de Filippi’s quintet, an allegro con brio, received an 
illuminating performance. Like the other two, the com- 
poser has a definite message to convey, and knows how to 
impart it, theoretically and technically. The treatment of 
the instruments is judicious throughout. If at present he 
seems to be somewhat under the influence of Brahms (a 


RUBIN GOLDMARK, 


(center, seated) head of the composition and theory de- 
partment of the Juilliard Graduate School, and four of 
his students, a concert of whose works was given at 
Town Hall on May 8. The composers are (left to right, 
standing) Vittorio Giannini, Amedeo de Filippi, (seated) 
Celius Dougherty and Nicolai Berezowsky. Owing to the 
iliness of Mr. Giannini his sonata for violin and piano 
could not be performed; it was replaced by a second 
composition by Mr. Berezowsky. 


most worthy model) he will undoubtedly have much of 
import to say to the musical world when he completely finds 
himself. 

Mr. Goldmark is to be commended for having developed 
the taste of his students along sound lines that lead to the 
production of genuine music and not to the experimental, 
problematical sort often affected by contemporary com- 
posers. That he has succeeded in equipping them with all 
the technical requirements of their craft goes without 
saying. 


Josephine Martino Pleases V eterans 


Josephine Martino recently sang over the radio, station 
WODA, Paterson, N. J., for the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and achieved such a tremendous success that they voted her 
an honorary member. 

On March 23 Miss Martino sang again at Long Branch, 
N. J., and is now booked for a southern tour. She sang 
in Dallas as soloist with the Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
on May 5 and left immediately for Waco and Beaumont, 
Tex. Dates in Tulsa and Cleveland will follow. 
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Bowie Artist Engaged for Antwerp Royal Opera 





San Faadiaho Symphony Cotripl etes 


Winter Season 


Goossens, Hertz, Ganz and Others Engaged to Conduct 
Summer Symphony Series 


San Francisco, Cat.—Aileen Fealy gave her first San 
Francisco recital since returning from New York and 
Europe where her concerts were highly praised by musical 
authorities. In a program representative of some of the 
most important works in the literature for the piano, Miss 
Fealy appeared as an artist fully capable of enchanting the 
attention of her audience. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra ended its winter 
season under the direction of Alfred Hertz. The concert, 
which disclosed the exceptional and increasing excellence 
of the orchestra, was in all respects a memorable one. On 
the shrewdly devised program were Symphony No. 1, 
Brahms; Suite in F, Roussel; Fantasie Francesca da Rimini, 
Tschaikowsky. Never before in the experience of at least 
one listener has the Brahms Symphony been played with 
quite such a glowing perfection. Hertz’ interpretation was 
wonderfully expressive, colorful, masterly in every detail, 
and those who were fortunate to hear it will never forget 
the experience. The Tschaikowsky opus afforded not merely 
an example of technical accomplishment but also proof that 
when the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra is giving its 
best it achieves high distinction in unity of expression, in 
beauty of tone quality, and, above all, in reflecting the heart 
of the music. Hertz and his men received an ovation. 

The Summer Symphony Association of San Francisco 
announces the following world renowned conductors for the 
summer symphony series of ten concerts in the Exposition 
Auditorium: Bruno Walter, Eugene Goossens, Bernardino 
Molinari, Alfred Hertz, Rudolph Ganz and Dr. Hans 
Leschke. One other outstanding name in the musical world 
will be added to the above list at a later date. With the 
cooperation of the Philharmonic Society of San Mateo 
County, which presents a similar series of concerts in the 
Woodland Theatre, Hillsborough, the Summer Symphony 
Association of San Francisco has made it possible for the 
members of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra _ to 
have employment throughout the entire year. Furthermore, 
if it were not for these two associations, music lovers of 
northern California would not have the opportunity to hear 
such great artists, for it is only during the summer months 
that these men can take leave of their own orchestras and 
make the long journey to the Pacific Coast. During the 
past four years the audiences, both in Hillsborough and 
San Francisco, have given such musicians every evidence 
of appreciating their art. 

Malen Burnett presented her pupils in a piano recital. 
A varied program was interpreted skilfully. 

Alice Seckels, San Francisco concert manager, was a 
passenger on the S. S. Maloloa bound for Honolulu. Miss 
Seckels will remain there one month. At the conclusion 
of her vacation she will preside over several summer 
courses. 

Grace Northrup, well-known oratorio singer and vocal 
teacher, gave a delightful tea at her studio. During the 
afternoon several of her advanced pupils were. heard in a 
program which brought forth many flattering comments 
both for the teacher and students. 

The distinguished pianist, Richard Buhlig, has been hold- 
ing a master class in San Francisco at the studio of Margaret 
Tilly, who is recognized in San Francisco for her masterly 
playing of Bach. In conjuction with his teaching, Mr. 
Buhlig has been giving a series of lectures which have at- 
tracted large audiences of representative musicians. 


H. A. 


Will T. Gertz Hollywood Bowl Publicity 
Director 


The Hollywood Bowl Association announces the appoint- 
ment of Will T. Gertz as its director of publicity. Mr. 
Gertz has in past seasons been associated with the Metro- 
politan, Chicago and Montreal opera companies; with 
Tetrazzini; with the Pavlowa-Mordkin and Nijinsky bal- 


Ena Berga, an artist pupil from the Bowie 
Studio, has been engaged for leading colora- 
tura roles at the Royal Opera at Antwerp 
for the season 1929-30. During the past sea- 
son Berga gave two recitals in Havana and 
appeared as soloist with the Banks Glee 
Club at Carnegie Hall, New York; with the 
Orpheus Club, Ridgewood, N. J.; the Am- 
phion Glee Club, Hackensack, N. J., and the 
Civic Club of Huntington, Pa. 

Miss Berga was born in Berlin of Turk- 
ish-Russian parentage and began her musical 
career at the Staatsoper where she attracted 
favorable attention from Max Von Schill- 
ings. Later she was recommended by Leo 
Blech for the Charlottenburg Opera, where 
she sang leading coloratura roles. 

During the past four years, since she has 
been in the United States, she has studied 
exclusively with Miss Bowie, well known 
De Reszke exponent. It was the unquali- 
fied endorsement of Herman Devries, emi- 
nent Chicago critic, which consummated 
Miss Berga’s engagement for the Royal 
Opera of Antwerp. She is tinder the man- 
agement of Jean Wiswell of New York. 





lets; with the spring tours of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra ; with the Polo Grounds open air presentation of 
Verdi's Requiem, and with the University of Pennsylvania 
open air performance of Aida. He was associated with 
Isadora Duncan, and was the last press representative of the 
late Oscar Hammerstein. 


Arvid Samuelson Seniiien Two Artist-Pupils 


Arvid Samuelson, young American pianist and _ teacher, 
presented his artist- pupil, Marjorie Wright, in a recital at 
his New York studio in Steinway Hall on April 20, and on 
May 8 another talented pupil, Mildred Norseen, appeared. 
Both showed excellent technical preparation and much ex- 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


pressive ability. Their audiences were enthusiastic over the 
splendid progress made under Mr. Samuelson’s guidance. 
Mr. Samuelson left New York on May 14 for a series 
of twenty-four concert engagements throughout the middle 
west. On this tour he is assisted by the Aurora Quartet, 
consisting of four talented young ladies: Mildred Norseen, 
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second soprano; Evelyn 
Eunice Norseen, second con 


Doris Eckberg, 


first contralto, and 


first soprano; 
Swanson, 
tralto. 


Program at Mt. St. Vincent 

An interesting musical event was given by the students 
of the College of Mount St. Vincent on April 26 at Towt 
Hall. The varied program was well received and applaudes 
by a capacity audience. i 

One hundred young ladies, forming the glee club, rendere d 
some sacred“and secular numbers under the direction of 
M. Vontani. Some of these numbers were also interpreted 
by Virginia Wallack and Mary Kelly of the dancing 
who performed .with much freedom and grace. Dorothy 
Devinson sang an aria from the opera, Gioconda. 

The outstanding stars of the evening were undoubtedly 
Natalie Hassett, who played the Grieg concerto in A minor, 
and Mary Chinnery, who rendered the Chopin Polonaise in 
A flat. Constantino Yon, their teacher, played the second 
piano in the Grieg concerto. Fine technical skill, well de 
fined phrasing, and pérfect rhythm were displayed by Miss 
Hassett, who performed as a real artist, in a manner far 
above the amateur standard. 

A few numbers were also given by the college orchestra. 


class, 


James Massell Studio Notes 


Colette d’Arville, French musical comedy star, is studying 
for grand opera with James Massell. Natalie Barr. wife of 
the secretary of the Russian Empress, is also working with 
him; she was with the International Beauty Contest, repre 
senting Russia, and will now sing and act for the movies, 
having been engaged by Paramount. Naomi Gita, Spanish 
singer, is leading prima donna in the Ben Davis’ review, 
which appeared recently in the Palace and Coliseum, and ig 
now playing in theaters near New York (Keith- =< Cit; 
cuit). Florence’ Ross is the prima donna in the onson- 
Renee review, alsc in New York (Keith bse Iris 
Maye, dancer of the company, is studying with Mr. Massell 
for musical comedy. Stephan Slyepoushkin, basso cantante, 
is enjoying great success as soloist with the Kibalchich 
chorus. 


William Thorner and Movietone 
William Thorner, who is teaching in Los Angeles, is 
associated with Hugo Riesenfeld and is also doing work for 
Movietone. Mr. Thorner recently finished two acts from 
Faust for Movietone with a number of his pupils participat- 
ing. The result is said to have been unusually fine. The 
acts will soon be released in New York. 


George Fergusson Moves 


George Fergusson announces that, owing to the demolition 
of the building in which he has had his studio, he has taken 
temporary quarters at Steinway Hall, where he will be from 
May 15 until July 1. From July 1 until September 15 Mr. 
Fe rgusson will teach at North Whitefie Id, Maine. 
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Modern equipment. 


An endowed university school offering courses in 
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FUORI ABBONAMENTO 
MERCOLEDI 17 APRILE 1929 - alle ore 21 precise 


? FUORI ABBONAMENTO A PREZZI POPOLARI ' 


SESTA RAPPRESENTAZIONE 


TURANDOT: 


© in 3 atti ¢ 5 quadri di GIUSEPPE ADAMI e RENATO SIMONI 


“Musica di GIACOMO PUCCINI 
ena finali completati da FRANCO ALFANO 
Proprina © tICORDI & « 
PERSONAGGI _ 
ga wery eg = Lt 
“ LMIRO a HETB 
CARLO LTER 
TONIC. MELANDRI 
Siga CESARINA VALOBRA 


ARISTIDE BARACCHI 
N_N 
NN 
 Imperiali Servi del boia Ragarri - Sacerdoti 
elle di Turandot - Soldati - Portabandiere - Musici - Le Ombre dei Morti - Folla 
A Pekino « Ai tempi delle favole 


Meestro Concertatore ¢ Diretiore: 


STTORE PANIZZA 
Maestro det Coro: VITTORE VENEZIANI 
» sco GIOVACCHINO FORZANO ~ diretiore dei ailestimento scenico:- CARAMBA 
Meestro defla Bends MARSILIO CECCARELLI 
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1 SOLE — Giovedi 18 Aprile 1929 — MILANO 
IaZIVITE TEATRI 


verno Scaia 

Teri sera una nuova interprete di « Turan- 
dot » Anna Roselle, ha riportato un autentico | 
e assai lusinghiero successo, dovuto a parec- | 
chie qualita artistiche piuttosto rare: una 
voce potentissima nelle note acute, una chia- 
ra dizione ed una intelligenza musicale e sce- 
nica di primissimo ordine. Essa ebbe applausi 
al primo atto e sei chiamate al proscenio in- 
sieme al M. Panizza, dopo il finale secondo: 
e altrettante aila fine dell’opera. 

Squisita e veramente toccante « Litt » 
em Valdora ed ottimo il tenore ¥ 
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(Translation) Last night a new interpreter of Turandot, Anne Roselle, won 
an authentic and very brilliant success due to several artistic qualities which 
are rather rare: a potential voice in the higher register, with clear diction, 
and a musical and histrionic intelligence of the first order. She had applause 
during the first act and six recalls to the stage with Mr. Panizza; also after 
the second finale, and again at the end of the opera. 


LItalia « 18 Aprile 1929 


SCALA. — Avendo Ja sig.a Scacciat? fini- 
ti i suoi impegni, Ja parte di Turahdot fu 
sostenuta iersera dalla sig. Anna Roselle, 
che si dimostrd degna interprete dell'opera 
puccinjana, e prodigO acuti squillanti nel- 
la difficile scena degli anigmi; fu assai ap- 
plaudita, insieme aglj altri esecutori, 








(Tra::slation) Signora Scacciati having finished her season, the part of Turan- 
dot was sung by Anne Roselle, who showed herself as being a worthy inter- 
preter of Puccini’s opera, and who has some brilliant high tones in the 
difficult scene of the riddles. She was very much applauded. 
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La Scala Opera 


ROSELLE 


Dramatic Soprano 


onal Triumphs 
prid’s Leading Opera Houses 


RECENT TURANDOT PERFORMANCE AT THE SCALA 
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New York Recital 
La replica di T'urandot di ieri sera 


era la sésta nella stagione e ha richia- at Carnegie Hall on 


T! mato pubblico eccezionale ; ]’opera ptc- 
ageee data ee paoeiens, 2 sta-| que 

a ancora gustata e calorosanfente ap- ° . 
plaudita. Una nuova protagonista, Ta F riday Evening, October 25, 1929 
“isignora Anna Roselle, che gia cred la 
re figura dell’enigmatica principessa per 
la prima volta in Germania, ha spie- 
gato qualité vocali di soprano di tipo 
Yi pid specialmente lirico e, nella « sce- 
“Ina degli enigmi», ha avuto acuti pe- 
nétranti. Le chiamate agli artisti e al 
maestro Panizza sono state numerose. 
si "ann se- 
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(Translation) The performance of Turandot of last night was the sixth during 
the season and drew an exceptional public. Puccini’s opera was again heard 
with pleasure and warmly applauded. The new protagonist, Anne Roselle, 
who had already created the role of the enigmatic Priticess for the first time 
in Germany, showed vocal qualities of a soprano of the more lyric style, and 
in the scene of the riddles she displayed powerful high tones. 





POPOLO D’TTALIA, 18 Aprile 1929. 


a a ee ee ee ee ae « « La parle di 
Turandot, resa per la prima volta dalla |; 
signora Anna Roselle, ha avuto bel rilie- 
vo per l'interpretazione scenica, efficace, 
sorretta da sicuri e ben dotati mezzi 
canori. 

Il pubblico fu largo d’applaust alla 
nuova interpretese con lei, a tuliie 








(Translation) The role of Turandot, taken for the first time by Anne Roselle, 
had an enhancing beauty because of her efficacious histrionic interpretation, 
upheld by sure and talented singing means. r 
r Photo by 


Arthur Benda 
Vienna 
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ChicaZo Enjoys Civic Music Association Festival 


Children’s Choruses Combine Under Direction of Felix Borowski and DeLamarter Conducts 
Civic Orchestra—Pupils’ Recitals Well Given—Musicians’ Club Elects 
Officers—Other Notes 


Cuiicaco.—The annual festival of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, held on May 5, at Orchestra Hall, was 
presented by the combined Civic Music Children’s Choruses, 
under the deection of Felix Borowski, and the Civic Orches- 
tra, under the leadership of Eric DeLamarter. Community 
singing, led by Frederic W. Carberry, concluded the pro 
gram. Each leader obtained brilliant results from his 
forces and the program received the full approval of the 
many listeners on hand and demonstrated the fine work 
being done by the Civic Music Association. 

SKALSKI HONORED 
Andre Skalski was honored. On 

Students Association gave an 
afternoon of music at the Garrick Theater, at which a 
program was presented by Mr. Skalski, George Spinalski, 
violinist; Mary Gruszezynska, soprano; Mary Krakowska, 
soprano, and Michael Wilkomirski, violinist; and on May 2, 
1 salon musicale and supper dance was given in his honor 
and in the interest of the Skalski Orchestra in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Cooper-Carlton Hotel. The distinguished 
pianist, conductor and teacher has established himself firmly 
in Chicago’s musical fraternity through his many noteworthy 
achievements. 


\ NDRE 
(On two recent occasions 


April 28, when the Polish 


LipusSHKA BarTUSEK PRESENTS PUPIL 

Libushka Bartusek presented her talented student, Sonia 
Svoboda, in a dance recital at Central Theater on May 8. 
Miss Svoboda’s work throughout the program demonstrated 
what a splendid ballet teacher Miss Bartusek is and that 
she not only understands the choreographic art thoroughly 
and is one of its ablest exponents, but that she is successful 
in imparting her knowledge to others. Miss Svoboda was 
assisted by Lura Laundy, Bitte Perrot, Alyce Napieralski, 
Roberts, Jaroslay Bures and Ramon Janecek. 


Est 


Kising, mezzo 


Beth 
HEARD 

soprano, from the class of Else 
Harthan Arendt, assisted on a program at Sherwood Re- 
cital Hall on May 7, singing Reger, Richard Strauss, 
bach, Rising and Mana-Zucca numbers in a highly creditable 
manner 


HarTHAN ARENDT PupPiL 


Mary 


Ras- 


Musicat CoL_ecGe Notes 

William Pfeiffer, student of Graham Reed, gave a return 
recital on April 25, at Virginia, Minn., also one on May 14, 
at Curtiss Hall in the Young American Artists’ Series. 

Dr. Wesley. LaViolette’s Quintet was played by Rudolph 
Ganz and the Amy Neill String Quartet on April 28, at 
the Arts Club. Mr. and Mrs. Moissaya Boguslawski gave 
a two-piano concert at the Culver Military Academy on 
April 19. 

Van 


CHICAGO 


Lydia Mihm, artist student of Isaac 


at the Temple Sholom on April 26. 

The Junior Teachers’ Club had its regular monthly meet- 
ing on May 2. Eudora Harbers gave a very interesting 
talk as well as a delightfully played program. 
Esther Fisbaugh, student of Lillian Boguslawski, 
May 2 at the Deerfield School. 
Wfilla Bee Atkinson presented Beverly Sachs, eleven-year- 


ry homes in recital at the College Little Theatre on 
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after June Ist students will be registered at the 
GuNN ScHoo. or Music during their absence in Europe 
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May 5. She was assisted by Leonard Sorkin, violinist, pupil 
of the college. 

Isaac Van Grove appeared on a program given by the 
Friends of Opera at the Casino Club on May 6. 

George Gove, artist student of Isaac Van Grove, appears 
on the Wieboldt hour over WMAQ every Tuesday night 
from 9 to 10 o'clock. Mr. Gove was heard over WLS on 
the Swift hour on May 1. 

Esther Davis, student of Graham Reed, gave a 
successful recital in Charleston, W. Va., on April 29 


very 


Musicians CLus oF WoMEN ELects OFFICERS 

At its annual business meeting the Musicians Club of 
Women elected the following officers for next season: pres- 
ident, Phyllis Fergus Hoyt; first vice-president, Helena Stone 
Torgerson; second vice-president, Agnes Laphain; secretary, 
Margaret McArthur; assistant secretary, Anna Hansch- 
mann; treasurer, Kate P. Richards. 
Pupit Sincs 
Bergey's artist student, Paul H. Engels, 
tenor, sang with much success at the May musicale of the 
Illinois Woman's Athletic Club on May 7. In songs by 
Pearl S. Curran, Oscar Raif, Pergolesi, Massenet, Kramer, 
Walker, Eric Coates, Hughes and Easthope Martin, Mr. 
Engels won the hearty approval of his listeners through the 
sheer beauty of his voice and song. 


BERGEY 
Theodore S. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The final contest for singers for appearance in the annual 
commencement program will take place in Kimball Hall on 
May 18. Immediately following will be the Junior Vocal 
Contest for prize medals. Both contests will be judged by a 
board of musicians not connected with the conservatory. 

The announcement of the re-engagement of Josef Lhe- 
vinne, world famous pianist, to conduct a master class at the 
American Conservatory this summer has been received with 
great interest on the part of artist students, young profes- 
sional pianist and teachers in all ‘parts of the country. 
Many students are enrolling for private lessons with this 
noted artist and for his repertory and teachers’ classes. 
Free scholarships for both private lessons and for admis- 
sions to the repertory classes will be offered by competitive 
examination. 

There has been much interest shown and many advanced 
enrollments in the Class Piano Department (Oxford Course) 
for the coming summer session. In addition to the classes 
held in the conservatory, courses will also be given in this 
work in a number of colleges and universities, in State 
Normal Schools and in Mother Houses for the Catholic 
Parochial schools. Gail Martin Haake, of the Board of 
Editors, will direct all classes in the conservatory. 

In the piano examinations for the teachers’ certificate 
class in the American Conservatory, which took place last 
week, contestants for conservatory medals and free scholar- 
ships were selected. The final contest will take place on 
May 25. 

Dorothy Lee Patswald, soprano and artist student, has 
been engaged to give recitals in Norman, El Reno, Miami, 
Bartlesville, and Pawhuska, Oklahoma, during the month of 
May. 

Recent appointments to positions from the Theater Organ 
Department include: Ruth Hershman, engaged as organist 
of the Premier Theater, Valparaiso, Ind., and Dorothy Bur- 
ris, engaged as organist at the Clintonian Theater, Clinton, 


“Lo eila Hamner, artist pupil and conductor of the Orchestra 
of the Congregational Church of Western Springs, presented 
her organization in concert on May 10. Assisting artists 
were Beulah Casler, soprano, pupil of Karleton Hackett, and 
Mary Pearce Niemann, pupil of Heniot Levy. The orches- 
tra is composed largely of conservatory students. 

Violin pupils of Kenneth G, Fiske and voice pupils of 
Alice Lee Burrow were presented in recital in Studio Theater 
on May 4. 

BusH Conservatory NOTES 
Anderson, baritone, student of Emerson Abernethy, 
at the Avondale Methodist Church on May 7. 
Mr. Anderson will appear as soloist at a concert to be given 
at Nebo Lutheran Church on May 22. 
Marie Victoria Hugo, piano student of Bush Conservatory, 
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gave a recital at the Milwaukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, 
Wis., on May 14. 

Examinations in the junior piano department were con- 
ducted on May 5 by Eva Shapiro, director. 

Beatrice Beardmore, soprano, student of Mme. Emmy Ohl, 
sang for the school Children’s Aid Society at the Chicago 
Woman’s Club on May 4. Madge Van Dyke played for 
Miss Beardmore. JEANNETTE Cox. 


iS; £829 


Managers’ Association Honors Loudon Charlton 


On the evening of May 8 the National Musical Managers’ 
Association tendered a dinner to its retiring member and 
former president, Loudon Charlton. The function was held 
in the small ballroom of the Hotel Roosevelt. 

Charles L. Wagner, president of the association, pre 
sided ably and gracefully, and addresses were made by 


FROM THE DISTANT PAST 
In these ancient pictures Loudon Charlton is shown with 
one of his early stars. The present generation will find 
it dificult to recognize her portrait. To save guessing, it 
may be mentioned that she is Lillian Nordica, the late 
distinguished American operatic soprano. These photo- 
graphs, taken April 17, 1902, are from the collection 
of Howard E. Potter. 


Leonard Liebling, Fitzhugh Haensel, Richard Copley and 
several other members of the association. Mr. Charlton 
replied effectively, expressing his appreciation. It was in- 
cidentally. vcted to make both Mr. and Mrs. Loudon 
Charlton (Mme. Helen Stanley) honorary life members 
of the association. 

Others present were: John Adams, Catharine A. Bam- 
man, Mr. Beckhard, George Engles, Annie Friedberg, Cal- 
vin Franklin, Mr. Parmlee, Jack Salter, Fred Schang, 
Howard Taylor, Rudolph Vaypetitch, Alvin L. Schmoeger, 
Marion Bauer, and A. W. Greiner, representing Steinway & 
Sons. A telegram of congratulation from Fortune Gallo 
was read by the chairman, Chas. A. Wagner. 


Marie Louise Deweon Pupils in Recital 


The pupils of Marie Louise Dawson, pianist and teacher 
at the Malkin Conservatory of Music, were heard in recital 
at the Conservatory on May 5. The pupils who partici- 
pated were: Diana and Frieda Ganis, Robert Rieders, Linda 
Seeberg, Pearl Schwartz, Sara Garelick, Sylvia Mikovich, 
Sidney Solomon, Jeannette Bernstein, Shirley Levine, Rosa- 
lyn Katz, Harry Levine, Michael Rothblatt, Geraldine 
O’Riordon, Marvin Glickman, Rose Goldfein, Elsie Glick, 
Yetta Berman, Dorothy Oshlag and Leon Ejisenbud. All 
performed in a manner that reflected the thorough training 
they have received from Mrs. Dawson. In addition to her 
work at the Malkin Conservatory, Mrs. Dawson does private 
teaching at her own studio and at her home in New York. 


Von Klenner Summer School for Voice 


Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner, president of the 
National Opera Club of America and honorary chairman 
of grand opera of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, with Lee Hess Barnes, founder and director of the 


Festival Chorus of the Middle East, announces the usual 
summer music school, eleven weeks, at Point Chautauqua, 
N. Y. Mme. von Klenner, known as “America’s great rep- 
resentative of the world famous Garcia Vocal Method,” 
gives special attention to preparation of programs for con- 
cert work and opera. Mr. Barnes is director of the Mead- 
ville Conservatory and specializes in voice, with repertory, 
ensemble and special training for radio speech and song. 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 





Birmingham, Ala. At the April meeting of the Bir- 
mingham M. T. A., the following new officers were elected 
for next year: Mrs. Burr Nabors, president; Mrs. C. W. 
Phillips, vice-president; Mrs. E. L. Carter, recording sec- 
retary; Florence London, corresponding secretary; Ivie 
Pearl Ray, treasurer. 

The Birmingham Music Study Club presented young Ala- 
bama artists in an evening of chamber music, which proved 
a delightful success. The program was under the direction 
of Georges Ryken, teacher of violin in the Woman's College 
at Montgomery. Isabel Barton gave a five minutes’ talk on 
Chamber Music. The program included Trio in C minor, 
Beethoven, for piano, violin and cello, played by Lucy Ste- 
vens, Helen Cullens, and Martin Kaufman; Quartet in G 
minor, for violin, viola, cello, and piano, played by Ruth 
Garrett, Eugenia Tate, Helen Cullens, Martin Kaufman; 
and Quintet in E flat, by Schumann, for two violins, viola, 
cello, and piano, played by Willie May Howell, Elizabeth 
Selman, Allie Carroll Murphree, Helen Cullens, and Martin 
Kaufman. 

"A concert was presented at Munger Hall, Birmingham- 
Southern College, under the direction of Clare John Thomas, 
musical director at the College, with the following young 
students participating: Helen Strickland, mezzo-soprano; 
Miriam Mims, soprano; Ora Lazenby, pianist; Jane Hamill, 
pianist ; Helen Albert, soprano; and Solon West, baritone. 

Sara Mallam presented James Patrick Denton, tenor, in 
song recital assisted by Leta Hendricks Johnson, violinist, 
Mrs. C. W. Phillips and Celeste Pool, accompanists. 

Edna Gockel Gussen, director of the Birmingham Conser- 
vatory, and her daughter, Elizabeth Gussen, appeared in a 
two-piano recital in the Conservatory Concert Hall before 
an appreciative audience. 

obert Rodwell, organist at First Methodist Church, 
played a forty-five minute program for the April meeting of 
the East Lake Music Study Club and invited guests, assisted 
by Ethel Counts, contralto. 

Cornelia Rose Ehren, director of music at Loulie Comp- 
ton Seminary, presented pupils in a series of recitals, cli- 
maxing with a graduate recital. On this occasion she pre- 
sented Mary Newman Parrish, pianist, assisted by Charlotte 
Enslen, violinist, pupil of Georges Ryken. The program 
included a Beethoven sonata, numbers by Svendsen, Grieg, 
Moszkowski, Kreisler, Chopin, MacDowell, and Rachmani- 
noff. A. G. 


Detroit, Mich. The second concert of the Orpheus 
Club, Charles Frederic Morse, director, was given at Or- 
chestra Hall. The program included Bullard’s Sword of 
Ferrari, which had to be repeated, and Danse Macabre of 
Saint-Saéns. Interest centered in a group of Shakespeare 
songs by Valbert P. Coffey, of the Detroit Symphony: Mr. 
Coffey is a composer of no mean >ttainment. He possesses a 
melodic gift which his orchestral training helps him to de- 
velop in an interesting and scholarly manner. The work of 
the club was of its usual standard of excellence. Elly Ney, 
pianist, was the soloist. She played two groups and appeared 
with the club in the Danse Macabre. Her playing is too well 
known to need extended comment. She graciously added en- 
cores to her groups. 

The last concert of the Detroit chapter of Pro Musica was 
given at the Institute of Arts, by Greta Torpadie, soprano; 
Rudolph Rolph, tenor; Allan Farnham, violinist, assisted by 
members of the Detroit Symphony and Margaret Manne- 
bach as accompanist. The program consisted of modern and 
ultra modern compositions by Albert Spalding, Ernest Bloch, 
Leo Ornstein, Charles Griffes, Emerson Whithorne, Aaron 
Copland, Leopold Mannes, Valbert Coffey, Charles Loeffler, 
Virgil Thomson and Louis Gruenberg. Mr. Coffey’s and 
Mr. Gruenberg’s songs were accompanied by a small or- 
chestra conducted by*Ilya Scholnik. 

One of the most notable events of the month was the pre- 
sentation of three operas by the Civic Opera Association, 
due to the indefatigable efforts of Thaddeus Wronski who 
has labored untiringly since his coming here, for the city to 
produce its own grand opera at reasonable rates. For several 
years operas were given more or less successfully, but this 
year the performances have been of great merit. The chor- 
uses trained by Marcus Kellerman and Thaddeus Wronski 
were outstanding. The principals, some recruited from San 
Carlo forces, numbered among them several Detroit singers, 
notably Thaddeus Wronski, Lois Johnston, Wilfred Engel- 
man and Cameron McLean. Minor parts were taken by 
Lucille Schwartz, Florence Miller and Joseph Henry. Ful- 
genzio Guerrieri was the skilled conductor, and the orches- 
tra was made up of Detroit Symphony men. The operas 
given were Faust, Il Trovatore, Pagliacci and Cavalleria 
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Rusticana. All went smoothly and received great praise, but 
Faust, being the first, made tne greatest impression. Critics 
were enthusiastic over the Marguerite of Ethel Fox, the 
Faust of Dimitri Orofrei and the Mephistopheles of Thad- 
deus Wronski. Wilfred Engelmann, who made his operatic 
debut, was also much praised. The Civic Opera Association 
may be said to have permanently established itself, and 
greater things may be expected in the future. Crowded 
houses greeted all the operas. 

The Tuesday Musicale at its annual meeting and election 
of officers, elected the following for the coming season: 
Mrs. Marshall Pease, president; Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, 
vice-president ; Jennie M. Stoddard, secretary ; Mrs. Charles 

Sheldon, treasurer; Mabel Guess, librarian. Mrs. Joseph 
H. Whittaker and Mrs. E. B. Smith were elected to the 
executive committee for a term of three years. 

The Michigan Federation of Music Clubs convened at 
Pontiac the week of April 17. Many Detroit musicians at- 
tended. On the choral afternoon, the Tuesday Musicale 
chorus and the Madrigal Club of Detroit appeared. Two 
Detroit women were elected as officers of the Federation, 
Mrs. Samuel C. Mumford as first vice-president and Mrs. 
Sol Kesler as treasurer. pa 


Easton, Pa. One of the most notable conventions by 
the Pennsylvania State Council of the National Association 
of Organists will be held under the auspices of the Eastern 
Chapter, in Easton, May 19-21. The convention proper 
will be held on Tuesday, May 21, when an elaborate pro- 
gram will be presented. 


San Francisco, Cal. Albert Spalding was left in no 
doubt of his firmly entrenched position in the affections of 
the San Francisco music public when he made his appear- 
ance in recital at Scottish Rite Hall as the final attraction 
in the Wolfsohn Artists Series for this season. There was 
a spontaneous demonstration when he first came on the 
stage, and as the evening wore on the applause amounted 
to an ovation of a nature but infrequently witnessed in our 
concert rooms. Mr. Spalding’s program included some of 
the most important and beautiful works written for the vio- 
lin, such as the Vitali Chaconne, the Brahms Sonata in A 
(op. 10) and the Bach Adagio and Fugue from the G minor 
sonata. The Chausson Poeme and a group of short pieces 
representing more recent schools of musical thought were 
also featured. The violinist was in his finest form. His 
playing of the classics was marked by that complete ig 
cation with the spirit of the earlier masters that he has in- 
variably manifested on previous occasions. Technically Mr. 
Spalding’s playing was never wanting in the finest polish 
and tonally; it was notable for richness and variety of 
color and his style was characterized by a dignified restraint. 
In Andre Benoist, Spalding had a worthy artistic colleague. 

About 3,000 persons heard the Flonzaley Quartet at its 
farewell concert given in Dreamland Auditorium as the last 
event in Selby C. Oppenheimer’s Concert Course. For the 
past quarter of a century this famous organization has played 
its way into the hearts of music lovers the world over. That 
it is making its exit from the concert field is to be exceed- 
ingly regretted, for it leaves a void that will not be easily 
filled. The concert opened with Beethoven's lovely Quartet 
in A major, op. 18, No. 5, and ended with Schubert’s Quar- 
tet in G major, op. 161, with two attractive numbers by 
Erwin Schuloff sandwiched in between. It is indeed re- 
freshing to hear the tone of four instrumentalists, each of 
solo quality, so beautifully blended and so finely balanced 
in ensemble playing. The rhythm of the Flonzaley Quartet 
is especially remarkable and its intonation and sense of 
phrasing perfect. Each man is an artist in his own right; 
together they play with a spirit and an authority which show 
the result of their years of experience and association. The 
audience exhibited its appreciation by generous applause and 
would not let tHe artists depart until they had added several 
encores, among which was the Borodine Quartet. 

A musical event of the utmost distinction was the second 
annual concert of The Throstles, that trio of charming young 
ladies, Anna Young, Dorothy Crawford and Patricia Mor- 
bio, given.in the ballroom of the Hotel Fairmont under the 
direction of Alice Seckels. It would be difficult to write 
except in superlatives of the work of these artists, whose 
program comprised songs of every imaginable mood and 
which was presented in a fashion so impeccable as not to 
have been equalled by any vocal group within recollection. 
Whether they sang something gay or something sad, it was 
quite apparent that they had mastered each composition ren- 
dered. The voices are fresh and musical, the enunciation 
pure and crisp. In addition to their artistic gifts, each 
member of the trio possesses personal beauty and magne- 
tism, all of which make the success of The Throstles the 
more complete. 

Before a large and enthusiastic audience, Oscar Seagle, 
baritone, gave a_ varied program of songs in many lan- 
guages. He has an engaging personality, an exceptionally 
fine voice and good technical equipment. He sang his songs 
with taste and musicianship, with excellent diction and in- 
telligent interpretation. His audience gave him constant 
evidences of enjoyment. Mr. Seagle’s recital was managed 
by Alice Seckels. 

The sixth concert of the Abas String Quartet, which 
marked the conclusion of its first season, took place in Scot- 
tish Rite Hall. The group takes its place among those cham- 
ber ensembles which it is a delight to hear, as it is a com- 
bination of well schooled musicians who are aware of the 
valye of nuance, practice reticence and refrain from stepping 
on one another’s toes. The quartet has a smooth and full, 
excellently blended and balanced tone; there is a collective 
sensitiveness and expressive capacity, and its playing gives 
to an unusual degree that feeling of unity of one organiza- 
tion rather than four individuals, which marks the best 
chamber music groups. The opening number was the Quar- 
tet in E flat major by Dittersdorf, a conservative, engagingly 
melodious work, that gave Messrs. Abas, Verney, Wolski 
and Penha an excellent vehicle for the exhibition of their 
merit. This was followed by Beethoven’s Trio in B flat 
major for violin, cello and piano, the pianist being that 
lovely artist, Elizabeth Alexander. The final number was 
Schubert’s Quartet in A major. The hall was filled with 
appreciative listeners and the musicians were recalled again 
and again. Cobia, 


Santa Monica, Cal. The Philharmonic Committee of 
the Santa Monica Bay Woman’s Club gave a dinner for 
250 guests in the dining room of the club, the honor guests 
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being the artists who had appeared as soloists during the 
past seven years, with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (in the Municipal Auditorium, Ocean Park-Santa 
Monica) in the series of concerts given by the orchestra, 
and sponsored by the Woman’s Club. A concert by the 
artists in the club auditorium immediately followed the din 
ner. The participants were: Arthur Grippe, violinist; Eve 
lyn Paddock Smith, pianist; Mae Massie Levengood, so- 
prano; Millicent Jackson, pianist; Lysbeth Le Fevre, cellist, 
and Melville Avery, baritone. The accompanists were 
Gretchen Rebok-Grippe, Nora Tillmany, and Violet Cossack. 
y P 


Seattle, Wash. The Cornish Theatre has been the 
scene of much activity during the past month. Outstanding 
was the musical comedy revue, Come! Come!, under the 
direction of Richard Odlin and Lillian Deskin, which, ow- 
ing to capacity houses for the originally billed three per- 
formances, was repeated the following week. Richard Odlin 
asa comedian was one of the high spots, and his imitations 
of Broadway stars (Beatrice Lillie, John and Ethel Berry- 
more, Fanny Brice, etc.) were very clever. The Deskin 
Girls were a clever lineup of dancers that lent much color 
to the performance. In contrast, Herbert V. Gellendre, new 
guest producer of the Cornish School of the Theater, the 
following week gave a reading of Clemence Dane’s powerful 
drama, Granite, a gloomy tragedy of the rockbound coast 
of England. This was Mr. Gellendre’s first public appear 
ance since his arrival in Seattle, and he read to an enthusi- 
astic audience. Mr. Gellendre himself acted in the Mayfair 
Theater production of Granite in New York last year. 

The advanced pupils of Peter Meremblum were heard in 
an exceptionally fine recital of string ensemble numbers and 
some solos were also included on the program. The Cor- 
nish Junior String Quartet played the second movement 
from Borodin’s First Quartet, and Dvorak’s Quintet, op. 81, 
concluded the program. George Davis, baritone, pupil of 
Ella Helm Boardman, sang delightfully two Bach numbers 
with string quartet accompaniment. 

The pupils of Berthe Poncy gave a piano sonata recital 
in the Cornish Theater. 

An all-Schubert program, including voice, string and piano 
numbers, was an especially successful performance; it was 
given by the advanced pupils of Berthe Poncy, Elia Helm 
Boardman, Peter Meremblum and Kolia Levienne. M. 


St. Paul, Minn. The second concert of the tenth 
season of the St. Paul Orpheus Club, Malcolm McMillan, 
conductor, was recently given at the People’s Church. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic, and from many re- 
spects the concert was considered the best in the history of 
the club. The soloist was Stanley Deacon. The St. Paul 
Pioneer said in part: “Although less than five months have 
passed since the club’s most recent performance before this, 
the improvement in tone quality is striking. In the first 
tenor section, especially, there has been marked clarifica- 
tion, and the control of resonance by the ensemble as a 
whole is becoming well established. Tuesday’s program 
gave the opportunity for frequent exhibitions of sustained 
tones and phrases, and these were met with understanding 
and effectiveness. ... The featured numbers were Mr. Mc- 
Millan’s A Soldier’s Song, and the Jazz Fantasia of Moshe 
Paranov. For the main theme of his score Mr. McMillan 
has taken the familiar march from the Pathetic Symphony 
of Tschaikowsky, sustaining its strong rhythm and color 
throughout an interestingly conceived choral work which 
has all the elements, it, might be supposed, for wide popu- 
larity in male chorus repertoire. An incidental solo was 
well handled by Z. Franco Smith. . . . Included was In All 
the Country Round, a charming development of research into 
French-Canadian folksong sources, as arranged by Ernest 
McMillan.” f 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


DON’T GLUE YOUR EYES TO THE MUSIC 


Valuable Advice to Students Contemplating Joining Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Master Class 
This Summer 


If you expect to be a member of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
world master class, June 10 to July 13, at the Kansas City- 
Horner Conservatory, don’t keep your eyes glued to the 
music when she asks you to sing for her. That is one thing 
the great mistress of song inveighs against 

“Remember,” she says, “you are singing to 
public, not to practice on it. Be able to forget all technical 
and mechanical details when you are before an audience. 
Do your tone work at home when you are practicing 

“So many young singers have to put their minds on the 
placing of the tone instead of projecting the beauty of the 
song. Another point in singing before an audience is to tell 
the audience a story. Find the story in the song and tell 
it to the audience. It will delight them. Sing it to them in 
such a manner that they will enjoy it even if they are tone 
deaf.” 

There 
her words in 
Heink. What 
loving world unless you sing your 
is what the greatest song artist in the 

Words can be distinctly sung. She 


please your 


is probably no singer in the world who enunciates 
singing so clearly as Mme. Schumann 
is the use trying to sing a story to a story 
words distinctly? That 
world wants to know 
demonstrates this every 


does 
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“Take 
care of 


time she 
care of the 
themselves.” 

Anyone who has heard Schumann- Heink roll an R or 
point a T will understand why it is that even those who 

have no technical appreciation of the art of song enjoy her 
concerts. They never miss a word of the story, and it is 
always a story the singer enjoys as much as they do. She 
lives her songs, feels each tender or tragic phrase. No one 
can express more subtly the humor hidden in a phrase. 

In matters of technic, she is a stickler. You may find her 
rather a taskmaster, for she will expect a great deal from 
you. She never wastes words. She may demonstrate her 
point with a story, but her purpose in telling it will be to 
make you remember an important truth about singing. 

It has been said that a good student can learn more about 
the art of breathing from one of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
class lessons than from a year of ordinary instruction. She 
demonstrates breathing and makes her students demonstrate 
bre athing. 

“It isn’t enough if a teacher tells you to breathe naturally,’ 
she says. “When you sing, you are interpreting emotions. 
[s it not You pass through fear, anger, love, grief. 
When, for instance, you are angry, do you breathe as you 
always do when you are calm and undisturbed? Certainly 
not. The breathing changes as your mood changes; and 
you must know how to manage and adapt it in momehts 
when your interpretation demands agitation, or increased 
speed, or any emotion that quickens the rhythm of your 
body.” 

There is a great deal of quackery and charlatanry in 
many of the so-called methods used today in teaching sing- 
ing, Mme. Schymann-Heink says. Such methods do not 
produce singers; instead, they ruin voices. Her own art is 
so true, direct, and simple that she can see no reason why, 
with so many wonderful voices in America, there should not 
be many great singers. 

One reason why Mme. Schumann-Heink is a great teacher 
as well as a great singer is because she insists that a simple 
explanation can be grasped by students much more quickly 
than one couched in physiological terms. She endeavors to 
transmit to her class, and in the private lessons she gives 
the principles of good singing, avoiding as far as possible 
all the technical terms which, she claims, merely confuse 
young singers. 

One of the mistakes she believes is quite avoidable is that 
of singing off key. She explains that, in the beginning, this 
is carelessness, which later becomes a habit almost im- 
possible to cure. 

She is still looking for the outstanding American voice. 
After her master class this summer she is going to Europe 
to carry out a plan she has had in mind for some time. 
She will find in the European opera houses opportunities for 
her American pupils. Already she has placed one of the 
members of her first world class in an opera house in which 


appears before an audience. Her motto is: 
consonants and the vowels will take 


so? 
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she herself used to sing. She knows many of the managers 
of German opera houses. She will see others the coming 
summer. With her prestige, scores of young American 
voices should find their way to good roles in a studious, 
musical environment—ideal for the early years of a pro- 
fessional career. 

Quite by chance Mme. Schumann-Heink came upon a 
remarkable proof recently of what her master class can 
accomplish. She was singing in Wichita Falls, Texas. A 
young girl who had been in last summer’s class called to 
see Mrs. Vollmer, accompanist. She said she had studied 
only three months altogether, before she entered the 1928 
class. She took no private lessons—nothing but the fifteen 
class lessons. But she had gone back home and worked 
faithfully along the lines the great teacher had laid down. 
Would Mrs. Vollmer give her an audition and tell her if 
she had improved? 

Mrs. Vollmer did. What she heard sent her joyously to 
Mme. Schumann-Heink to tell her that at least one of her 
pupils had grasped her ideas and carried them out with 
marvelous results. 

“I want to hear her,” said the singer. As her train was 
not to leave until ten the next morning, the girl came at 
nine. She sang, and her instructor for five precious weeks 
was delighted. 

‘The young lady is singing better than the average voice 
student after eight years of study,” said Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. “She had an open mind when she came to me and 
she paid close attention. I know that, for she has accom- 
plished marvels in tone production, in enunciation, in musi- 
cianship.” 

While the voice is, perhaps, not yet a great voice, the 
young lady is an-artist, and at nineteen who knows? 

The great singer will open her second world master class 
in Kansas City for a term of five weeks beginning June 10, 
under the auspices of the Horner-Witte Concert Bureau. E. 





Bar pas Ciduuvte Both Vocalist and Composer 


Barbara Chalmers, lyric soprano and composer, began her 
studies in German lieder and the classics under a number 
of American teachers. She attended the school of the 
Threshold Players one entire season, and, in addition has 
had both church and radio experience, being successful as 
soloist in both branches of work. Miss Chalmers also studied 


BARBARA CHALMERS 


harmony and counterpoint at Columbia University, and has 
been composing for several years. She says of her composi- 
tions: “The songs I have written to the poems of Rupert 
Brooks which were on my program at Guild Hall, are a 
slight expression of my admiration for a great genius of 
English letters, some of whose poems seem to call for music 
to complete their bold and surprising beauty. I have also 
written a number of songs to poems of my own composi- 
tion 

Miss Chaimers is a direct descendant of Robert Cushman, 
one of the founders of Plymouth Colony, and a great-grand- 


niece of Peter Cooper, founder of Cooper Union. She is 
at present working under the guidance of Giulio Setti, 
chorus master and conductor of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Three Piano Pupils of Marie L. Todd Play 


A delightful musicale was given at Brantwood Hall, 
Bronxville, on May 4, by the students of piano and voice. 
The excellent foundation work and artistic playing of 
Frances Hoffman, Frances Dering and Charles Chesley, 
pupils of Miss Todd, were enthusiastically greeted by a 
large and representative audience. 

Miss Maine, head of the school, received with her usual 
gracious charm. Miss Todd has beer teacher of the piano 
for eight seasons at this school. 
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Back row from left to right, 
Sherman Price, Hall Axtell, 
Robert Axtell, Adrienne 
Hachdrian, Virginia Clymer, 
Vivian Minette 
Carroll, Florence Haggerty, 
Dudley Bostwick, Muriel 
Harmon, prota Kaplan, 
Dorothy Teitsworth, Doris 
Smith, Alexander de Zarou- 
bine. Second row from the 
back, Marguerite Baiz, Ruth 
Levy, Louise Southwick, 
Kendall K. Mussey, Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, Ernest 
Schelling, Kitty Cheatham, 
Yvonne de Treville. Front 
Jean Krepley, Jean 
Frances McCoy. 
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row, 





Margaret Armstrong to Assist Proschowski 


Margaret Armstrong has returned from Europe where 
she made a very favorable impression upon critics and audi- 
ences of Paris, Nice and Vienna, in concert and opera. 
Her voice is said to be one of rare beauty; her pianissimo 
haunts one as a most elusive beautiful sound, her phrasing 
is graceful and in fact her vocal art comes up to the 
highest standards. 

Miss Armstrong was a student of Frantz Proschowski 
before leaving for Europe and has now returned for more 
extensive work. She will be heard in concert through the 
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middle west next season and will be the assistant teacher 
to Frantz Proschowski during his Kansas City master class. 

Miss Armstrong gave a song recital in Steinway Hall on 
May 10 


Recent Successes for Edwin Swain 


A recent successful appearance for Edwin Orlando Swain 
was as soloist with the Lutheran Chorus of Cleveland in the 
first performance in that city of the Bach St. John Passion, 
the Cleveland Press declaring that the part allotted to him 
was “beautifully sung” and delivered “wholly in the spirit 
of the text and the music.” The Plain Dealer noted that 
“Mr. Swain made his share in the proceedings uncommonly 
vital. He made some of his short phrases stand out in tell- 
ing fashion, and sang his arias with moving expressiveness 
and restraint.” 

Another April appearance for Mr. Swain was at the 
second annual concert of the United Singing Societies of 
Lehigh County, in Allentown, Pa., after which the Morning 
Call said: “Mr. Swain, who has a rich resonant voice of 
wonderful range and power, enunciates distinctly, and he 
sang so whole-heartedly that it was a positive pleasure to 
listen.” After each group, the audience demonstrated its 
appreciation by insistent applause, to which Mr. Swain re- 
sponded with several encores. 

This popular baritone also sang recently at a concert in 
Brooklyn for Amelia Gray-Clarke, and was soloist with 
the Mendelssohn Club of New York at the closing concert 
of its sixty-third year and also at the last concert to be 
held by the club at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel before this 
famous hostelry was closed to be torn down. 


Muriel Kerr Soloist with Cincinnati Orchestra 

Muriel Kerr, the young pianist who was introduced last 
winter by the Schubert Memorial at its inaugural orchestral 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, Mengelberg conduct- 
ing, and who has since ‘scored extraordinary successes in 
Nashville, Louisville, Philadelphia, Providence and Balti- 
more, has just been engaged as soloist by the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra for a pair of concerts in Cincinnati on December 6 
and 7. 


Bamberger Scholarship Winners 
The Bamberger Scholarships for the 1928-29 series have 
been awarded as follows: (Class A scholarships in violin) 
Ben Rabinowitz, Samuel Marantz; (Certificates of merit, 


Henry Kraus, John Gleason, 
Richard Nahouse; (Scholarships in piano) Ruth Markus, 
Robert Riotte; (Certificates of merit, piano) Jonas Chagy, 
Miriam Svet, Rose Kanter, Rose Kasin; (Class B scholar- 
ships fn violin) Sindel Kopp, Jules Modlin; (Certificates of 
merit, violin) Eric Kress, Nicholas Ribaudo ; (Scholarships 
in piano) Joseph Schmiedle, Mary Alice Williams; (Certifi- 
cates of merit, piano) Jilda Sant Ambrogio, George Holz- 
man, Caspar Rabito, Phylene Cozzone. The judges were 
Abram Chasins, Carl Friedberg, Scipione Guidi, Nathaniel 
Robin and Toscha Seidel. 


violin) Russell Bobrowski, 


Vladimir Drozdoff Plays at Columbia 


Vladimir Drozdoff, Russian pianist, was heard at Colum- 
bia University in New York on May 8, when he played 
some sonatas of the well known Russian modern composer, 
Scriabin. Prof. Douglas Moore, of the music department 
of the college, lectured on the popular Russian composer 
and Mr. Drozdoff delighted the large group of students with 
his interpretation of Scriabin’s works. Mr. Drozdoff and his 
wife, Mme. Anna Drozdoff, are both busy teaching in their 
New York studios. 


Dambmann Pupils’ Concert 


The annual concert by pupils of Emma A. Dambmann, 
at Chalif’s Salon, May 12, was heard by an audience of good 
size, which listened to twenty vocal numbers and two piano 
solos, giving every sign of appreciation. Floral gifts and a 
miniature grand piano, filled with gold-pieces, showed the 
affection of the pupils for their teacher, and in the audience 
were prominent musical folk as Emma Thursby, Romu- 
aldo and Clementina Sapio, Florence Foster Jenkins, etc. 








Left to right, Priscilla Walsh, Joan Walsh, Ernest Schel- 
ling, Gloria Viggiano. 


Reception at Music-Education Studios 
Gibbes and Margaret Hopkins, directors 
Studios, New York, invited 
Mrs. Ex lward MacDowell, 
Mussey, Ernest Schelling and Alex- 
April 28, a large company assem- 

Music was presented by the 
Teitsworth, piano; Hall Axtell, 
and Carl Moore, flute. Mar 
garet Baiz, soprano, Fritz Heim and Mr. Rosen were also 
heard, with Ruth Barett, accompanist, and Frances Blais 
dell, flutist. Three clubs from these studios gave an orig 
inal operetta, Lord Bateman, on May 8. 


of the 
guests to 
Yvonne de 


Jessie B. 
Music-Education 
meet Kitty Cheatham, 
Treville, Kendall R. 
ander de Zaroubine, on 
bling at school headquarters. 
faculty members, Dorothy 
cello; Robert Axtill, violin, 





Van Gelder Pupils Give Concert 

Marie Van Gelder’s second annual benefit concert, for the 
New York Guild of Vocal Teachers, May 12, at Colonial 
Hall, Park Central Hotel, attracted a good audience, which 
heard six young women and one male singer in an attractive 
program of solos and two trios. The excellent interpreta- 
tions of standard arias and songs was remarked, and no 
less so the breath control, distinct enunciation and ease of 
voice production, all betokening a teacher who is herself a 
singer of authority. Where all did so well it is invidious 
to particularize, so the names of participants only will be 
printed. They were Hjordas Longacre, Resa Liebowitz, 
Hilda’ K. Eadie, Christine W. Black, Rhea Becker, Mae E. 
Zenke and Harry Futterman. The progress of Mesdames 
Black, Becker and Zenke was noted, also the fine piano 
accompaniments of Mme. Van Gelder and the flute obligatos 


of Werner Eberbach. 
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Margaret Shotwell, American pianist, sailed on the Ile de 
France on May 11 to appear in concerts at Ostend, 
Biarritz, Deauville, the Lido, Gastein and Paris. She 
will be a guest artist at the Salzburg Festival. 

Louise Homer sang Oliver Wendell Holmes’ The Last 
Leaf, set to music by her husband, Sidney Homer, at 
the unveiling of a bust of the poet in the Hall of Fame 
at New York University on May 9. 

Albert Rappaport will sing The Elijah at the Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., Music Festival on May 23 on 
Edith Harcum is continuing to broadcast over WJZ on 

alternate Monday afternoons. 

Rochester is to have a Civic Orchestra. ' 

General Pershing was among those who paid his compli 
ments to Mario Chamlee after the tenors recent suc- 
cessful performance of Manon at the Opera Comiuque. 

Sue Harvard was guest of honor at the Madrigal Club 
luncheon at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, on May 11. 

Neva Morris presented a program at a tea given in celebra- 
tion of Mothers’ Day at Penn State College, on May 11. 

Piano and vocal students of Earl Truxell and William 
Gardner respectively at the Pennsylvania Conservatory 
of Music were presented in recital at the conservatory 

May lI. si 

Giuseppe Boghetti’s pupil, Rosemary Albert, was enthusias 
tically received in her arinual recital in Philadelphia. 

The Ithaca Conservatory has made awards in the annual gold 
medal contest recently conducted by the institution. 

The College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University announces 
its summer session from July 2 to_ August 9 

Muriel Kerr is to be soloist with the Cincinnati Orchestra 
on December 6 and 7. ol : E 

Erno Rapee, conductor of the Roxy Theater Orchestra left 
for Europe on the Ile de France on May il. 

Emma A. Dambmann gave her annual pupils’ concert at 
Chalif Hall May 12. 

Marie Van Gelder’s second annual benefit concert, for the 

New York Guild of Vocal Teachers, drew a good audi- 

ence to the Colonial Hall, New York, May 12. 

Dr. Humphrey conducted the choir of Harlem Ad- 
ventist Church, and Vernal Matthew played organ solos, 
May 12, the concert winning much applause 
Sergei Klibansky left for Europe for a four-months’ stay. 
The Music Education Studios had Mrs. MacDowell, Ernest 
Schelling and others as honor guests at a recent recep- 
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tion ; eA : 
The Associated Music Teachers of New York, Gustave is 
3ecker, honorary president, will hold a mass-meeting at 
Town Hall, May 22. ay = 
Adelaide Gescheidt gave an Operatic Evening recently, with 
scenes from La Boheme and Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Kathryn McCarthy starts another Music Theory Summer 
Class in the Adirondacks July 1. : 
Florence Lamont Hinman was given the degree of Mus. 
Doc. in Denver, Col., April 24 : 
Karl Leimer, sole teacher of Gieseking, was in New York 
May 8, en route to Germany. fog 
Elsa Foerster, American prima donna, sang Mimi and Ma- 
rauf in Cologne recently ‘ 
Clarence Dickinson gave a lecture recital in Buffalo May 
Adolf Pick has an orchestra of 40 players in the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music; his pupil Edward Huerlimann, 
master of the Portland, Ore., Symphony Or 


? 


is concert 
chestra. 

The National Opera Club of America had a luncheon at the 
new headquarters, American Woman's Club, May 9 

Russ Patterson, New York vocal teacher, has been engaged 
by the University of New Mexico to teach singing in 
all its at their summer beginning 
June 10 

Edwin Hughes’ summer master class for pianists and teach- 
ers will be held in New York from July 1 to August 10. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir scored another triumph in 
Vienna : 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company closed its season 
on May 1 with Verdi's Falstaff. é 

Galli-Curci is scoring tremendously in the Orient. 

Bachaus is the lion of the hour in Paris. oat 

Aaron Copeland gives some interesting impressions of Ka- 
ren-ni-ke in this issue of the Musica. CourRTER 

Anne Roselle won instant popularity in Rome for her in- 
terpretation of Turandot. 

Cyrena Van Gordon is interviewed in this issue 

Dusolina Giannini recently included in her program a new 
song by Mischa Levitzki, Ah, Thou Beloved One. 

Arturo Vita, well known voice teacher, has renewed his 
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Ithaca Conservatory and Institute of Public School 
Music have been announced. 

Albert Spalding has begun work on six short Vitaphone 
pictures. 

Louis Persinger has a remarkable collection of valuable 
old violin bows. 

Edward Ellsworth Hipsher’s book, “American Opera and 
Its Composers,” contains much information not gen- 
erally known. 

Vladimir Shavitch is winning high praise for his conduct- 
ing of the Berlin Symphony Orchestra. 

Edward Ransome, new Metropolitan tenor who will make 
his debut next season, is now in Europe studying new 
operatic roles. 

Harriet Maconel is concertizing in Europe. 

Clemens Krauss proved a popular figure as guest conduc- 
tor both of the Philadelphia Orchestra and the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, in an interview, outlines a few of 
the principles which she uses in her vocal teaching. 
Ward Stephens conducted the second Mozart Festival, held 
at Harrisburg, Pa., which proved to be a gala affair 

with many noted artists participating. 

The entry list for the preliminary opera scholarship contest, 
conducted by the Chicago Civic Opera Company, will 
close June Ist. 

The fifty-ninth Tonkunstlerfest: Allgemeiner Duisburg will 
take place in Duisburg on July 2-7, and not in June as 
previously announced 

Margaret Armstrong will be Frantz Proschowski’s assistant 
teacher for his Kansas City master class. 

The Bamberger scholarship winners have been announced. 

The Hart House Quartet is this month celebrating its 
fifth anniversary. 

The Cincinnati May festival was a gorgeous affair. 

The annual festival of the Civic Music Association of Chi- 
cago was an outstanding success. 

3aroness Katharine Evans von Klenner and Lee Hess 
Barnes will hold their usual summer school at Point 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Carl Hahn, director of the Lyric Theatre Orchestra, in Cin- 
cinnati, also well known as a composer, is dead. 


Kathryn McCarthy’s Music Theory Class 


Owing to the growing demand for a greater knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of music, and because of those 
who cannot study during the winter season, the courses 
offered in two sessions, from July 1 to August 1, by Kath- 
ryn McCarthy at her camp in the mountains, provides oppor- 
tunity for intensive study in music theory. 

The camp adjoins the Lake Placid Club. Its natural 
beauty and restful atmosphere created by the serenity of 
the remote mountains that form an ideal background, en- 
courage out-of-door study, when the weather permits, which 
helps to maintain keen interest in the musical subjects 
taught. 


Mrs. Alexander Bloch Conducts Orchestra 

The Women’s Orchestral Society, which was formed this 
past winter and has been rehearsing weekly under the 
leadership of Mrs. Alexander Bloch, in the rooms of the 
Hudson Guild, gave its first public recital on April 30, 
at the Hudson Guild Neighborhood House in the audito- 
rium known as the Cellar Players. 

“The upbuilding of a group like this should be fostered,” 
said Mr. Elliott, headworker of Hudson Guild, “as it rep- 
resents an additional element of the cultural education which 
our community needs, and to which we are gradually grow- 
ing more responsive. We are glad to offer our rooms to 
the orchestra.” 


Oscar Saenger Effects for Sale 


The entire contents of Oscar Saenger’s home on East 
Eighty-first Strect will be sold at auction on Monday and 
Tuesday, May 20 and 21, beginning at ten o'clock. The 
collection will include rugs, furniture, pictures and art 
objects, as well as a Mason & Hamlin grand piano and his 
regular and musical library. The latter includes a number 
of opera and oratorio scores of value. There is also a 
library of organ music. The collection will be on exhibition 
Saturday and Sunday, May 18 and 19, between the hours 
of ten and twelve and two and four o'clock. 


The scheduled soprano having been suddenly incapacitated, 
Isabel Richardson Molter was called on short notice to 
sing the soprano role in Handel’s Judas Maccabeaus with 
the Chicago Lutheran Teachers’ Chorus at Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, on April 21, and scored heavily with the listeners 
and the press. 

Mrs. Molter also gave a program for Mu Xi Chapter of 
Mu Phi National Sorority at the Cordon Club, Chicago, 
on April 22, 


Johnson to Sing La Rondine at Ravinia 


\mong the interesting novelties included in the repertory 
of the Ravinia Opera season, which will begin June 22, will 
be Puccini’s La Rondine, which was completed only a short 
time before the death of the composer. Edward Johnson 
will be heard in the principal tenor role, with Mme. Bori 
in the soprano part. This will be the tenor’s third new role 
during his 1929 opera season, the other two being Fra 
Gherardo at the Metropolitan Opera House, and Lohengrin 
on tour with the Metropolitan. 


Curtis Institute Reengages Lambert 
Alexander Lambert, New York piano pedagogue, has 
just signed with the Curtis Institute of Music (Philadel- 
phia) for another year beginning October 1. Mr. Lambert 
will sail for Europe, June 8, on the SS. Hamburg, returning 

home in time for the opening of his Curtis activities. 
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Ray Miller Praised in Philadelphia Press 


Ray Porter Miller, lyric-coloratura soprano, who gave her 
second song recital of the season at Steinway Hall, New 
York, on April 22, has engaged Roland A. Gibson, who 
recently entered the musical field from newspaper work, as 
her personal representative. In Philadelphia, where Miss 
Miller made her debut on March 25, the press accorded her 
unanimous praise. The Bulletin’s review read, in part, as 
follows: “Looking most attractive in a gown of apricot 
chiffon, with tight 
bodice and bouf- 
fante skirt, Ray 
Porter Miller, lyric 
soprano, was ac- 
corded an enthusi- 
astic reception by a 
large and friendly 
audience in the 
foyer of the Acad- 
emy of Music. 
With a charming 
air of sophistica- 
tion, perfectly 
poised and wholly 
at ease, this young 
and personable 
singer presented 
an interesting pro- 
gram in aé_ most 
agreeable manner. 
Miss Miller, 
whose voice is 
of pleasing quality, 
flexible and with good range, sings with assurance and 
ease, having a fine sense of value and considerable artistry. 
Especially well sung were a group of Russian numbers, in- 
cluding Moussorgsky’s Cradle Song, in which the singer dis- 
played a sympathy and sweetness of tone that gave added 
beauty to the number.” 

“Miss Miller displayed a fine vocal range, brilliance and 
flexibility of tone,” the Philadelphia Record reported. “AI- 
though her voice may lack roundness in the lower notes, it 
is extremely well trained and remarkably well controlled.” 

The Inquirer critic noted that “her voice has flexibility, 
range and an agreeable quality of color, and its lightness 
of texture gave her facility in some delightfully delicate 
effects,” and the Ledger stated: “She did her best work of 
the evening in Una voce poco fa, from Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville, showing a real coloratura technic and manner.” 


RAY PORTER MILLER 


Jose Mojica’s Success in Concert 


The appearance of Jose Mojica, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera and Ravinia Opera, as soloist with the Chicago 
Mendelssohn Club at Orchestra Hall on April 18 was the 
occasion of an additional success for the brilliant young 
tenor. 

Commenting on his appearance, Edward Moore of the 
Chicago Tribune expressed the opinion that “he has not 
only an excellent concert voice, but a way with him in 
putting songs across.” Also Karleton Hackett, of the 
Evening Post, found that he is one operatic singer who 
“knows how to sing songs in the concert hall,” and that 
“he has the story-telling sense backed up by a voice of 
sympathetic quality, which he uses with skill.’ In the 
Evening American, Herman Devries described the tenor as 
“a concert artist of rank, personality, voice, lyric style, 
all in his favor, and all potent to win his public,” further 
stating that “his was a genuine triumph.” 

Commenting on Mr. Mojica’s colorful voice and imagina- 
tive interpretations, Glenn Dillard Gunn of the Herald and 
Examiner, wrote “As a singer of songs, he is altogether 
persuasive. Master of lyric address, he is able to make 
each poem a brief drama, each melody a thing of living 
rhythm and exquisite line.” Also, “he is daring enough to 
depart from the hackneyed repertoire and to venture with 
material almost entirely new or at least but little known.” 


Lotta Madden Pupils’ Recital 


The recital given by pupils of Lotta Madden, American 
Institute of Applied Music, May 3, brought forward six 
singers who were heard in arias and songs in English, 
German, French and Norwegian, all singing from memory 
i a manner which attracted and retained interest. Esther 
Royer, who has an expressive voice coupled with pretty ap- 
pearance, was applauded in songs by Wise, Scott and Flor- 
ence Turner-Maley, the latter composer being present. Lois 
Buffaloe, contralto, sang well, and Edith Milton seemed 
especially suited for light opera. Signe Bolling is making 
her way; Martha Forrest. a young colored girl, has a 
promising lyric soprano voice, and Margaret Grothe, 
soprano, has just won the Music Week Silver Medal. 
Edith Stetler played excellent piano accompaniments. 

The audience crowded the salons to overflowing and at 
the close Miss Madden and her singers received many 
felicitations. ; 


Church Hears The Music of Luther 


: A program entitled The Music of Luther was given at the 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church in New York on the evening 
of April 28. In the presentation of five of Luther’s hymns 
the tune was first sung by the congregation ; it was then sung 
by the choir in the form of a Bach Chorale, and finally 
played by the organist as Bach incorporated some of his 
tunes in the choral preludes. At the beginning of each hymn, 
the pastor of the church, Rev. Felix G. Robinson, made a 
tew comments on the tunes and their settings. The choir has 
been singing Bach Chorales between the Epistle and Gospel 
lessons in the morning service for the past four months. The 
organist of the church is Kenneth Eppler, a graduate student 
at the School of Sacred Music, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 
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Dr. J. Fred Wolle Directs Twenty-third Bach 
Festival at Bethlehem, | Pa., on May 10 and 11 


The Passion According to St. Matthew Given at Friday Sessions and the Mass in B Minor at 
Saturday Performances—The Soloists Include Arthur Kraft, Grace Divine, Charles 
Trowbridge Tittmann and Ernestine Hohl Eberhard 


According to the Biblical story of old, three wise men 
were guided by a star to the manger in Bethleherm of Judea 
in which the ‘Christ Child lay; and now, nineteen centuries 
later, each year in May the city of Bethlehem in Penn- 
sylvania calls to music lovers all over the country to 
journey there to hear the mighty works which the life of 
that Child inspired Johann Sebastian Bach to write. Dr. 
J. Fred Wolle appears to be the star which guides them to 
a better insight into the many tonal beauties of the 
magnificent Masses, chorales, and other masterpieces of the 
imfaortal German composer, and the Bach Choir is the 
medium through which he gives his interpretations. This 
Choir, now numbering 300 voices, was organized in 1898, 
and Dr. Wolle has been its only leader, which is as it should 
be, for there is no one in the world today better qualified, 
through study and inclination, to deliver the stupendous 
* musical messages of Bach. Dr. Wolle’s choir also has an 
intimate acquaintance with Bach, for the members sing only 
his music at all rehearsals, held weekly from October to 
May each year. 

On Friday and Saturday of last week the twenty-third 
of these Bach Festivals was held in the Packer Memorial 
Chapel of Lehigh University. The weather was ideal, and 
in between sessions the beautiful University campus was the 
meeting place for Festivalites to renew friendships and 
acquaintances with Bach devotees of former years. For 
attendance at one of these feasts of music is likely to lead 
to return pilgrimages to Bethlehem whenever possible. As 
the Chapel seats only 1200, it is inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of all those who desire to attend the Festivals. 
There were therefore many last week who brought camp 
chairs, and at the afternoon sessions listened to the music 
from a vantage-point on the lawn. 

TROMBONE PLAys PRECEDING SESSIONS 

At 3:30 on Friday the Moravian Trombone Choir played 
chorales from the Gothic tower of the University Chapel 
while the people were filing into the Church preliminary to 
the opening of the Festival. For a half hour preceding 
each performance the Trombone Choir was again heard 
from the tower. 


St. MATTHEW PAssIon GIVEN ON FRIDAY 


At both the afternoon and evening sessions on Friday 
The Passion of Our Lord according to St. Matthew was 
given. The occasion marked the two hundredth anniversary 


of the first performance of this music (it having been given 
on Good Friday, April 15, 1729) and the sixth performance 
by the Bach Choir under Dr. Wolle’s direction. There are 
twenty-eight poems in the Passion, including recitatives, 
and thirteen chorales, in which the audience joined in sing- 
ing with the Choir. The principal soloists were Arthur 
Kraft, tenor; Grace Divine, contralto; Charles Trowbridge 
Tittmann, bass, and Ernestine Hohl Eberhard, soprano. 
Lesser roles, such as Judas, Peter, Pilate, and so on, were 
sung by Elsie M. McDowell, Elizabeth Pollock, Mrs. Robert 
Barron, Hilda Emeline Neff, Charles R. Hagey, David 
Hottle, Robert Fenstermacher, Howard J. Wiegner, Arthur 
V. Ward, Richard De Gray and Robert M. Crawford. On 
this occasion, in the interest of impersonality, the words of 
Jesus were sung by all the basses. Forty-three members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra furnished splendid orchestral 
accompaniment, and T. Edgar Shields and Ruth Becker are 
to be highly commended for their artistic cooperation at the 
organ and piano respectively. Fiity Liberty High School 
girls, trained by Dora Van Kee, director of music at that 
school, assisted in the opening chorus at the first session. 

As is his custom, Dr. Wolle conducted without a baton 
and was exceedingly sensitive to the message of the Passion, 
his entire figure and being vibrating with the majestic spirit 
of the music which he recreated. Under his magnetic leader- 
ship the inspiring account of the great Master’s intensely 
dramatic life unfolded with a tenderness and majesty which 
were truly superb. At times the voices of the Choir swelled 
and died away most impressively, and at others worked up 
to thrilling climaxes. The obbligato renditions by various 
players of the orchestra also were highly effective. 

SoLorsts EXCELLENT 

The brunt of the solo work in the Passion fell to the 
lot of the tenor, and Mr. Kraft met the demands of the 
difficult and sometimes very florid music like the tried and 
true artist that he is. He sang with dramatic intensity, and 
his meticulous regard for the details of the music was 
admirable. His singing was of uniform excellence through- 
out both sessions, his beautiful and impressive solos being 
among the notable features of the performances. 

Although this was the first time that Miss Divine had been 
heard at these Festivals she sang with such sympathetic 
understanding and with such depth of feeling that she im- 
mediately won a warm place for herself with the audience. 

(Continued on page 42) 





Westchester Festival a 
Brilliant Event 


Samson and Delilah Given in Concert Form on Opening 
Night Under Albert Stoessel’s Direction and 
With Excellent Soloists 


Wuire Prains, N. Y.—The fifth annual Westchester 
Music Festival, held at the White Plains Armory on May 
9, 10 and 11, gave evidence of a vital and growing organiza- 
tion. The performances, under the efficient direction of 
Albert Stoessel, were marked by the enthusiasm and the 
smoothness with which they were carried through, and gave 
pleasure in proportion to the great amount of work spent 
during the year in preparation for the festival. About 2,000 
voices, comprising thirty-five choral units in Westchester, 
were heard in the three nights. They were divided, as the 
stage could not accommodate all at once. The events were 
very largely attended, many of Westchester’s distinguished 
social and civic leaders being present. 

SAMSON AND DELILAH GIVEN ON THURSDAY 


Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah, given in concert form, 
in an English translation, was the attraction the first night. 
About 700 singers from the Westchester Choral Society, 
representing units from White Plains, Mount Vernon, Port 
Chester, Peekskill, Hastings, Yonkers and Bedford, were 
assisted by Merle Alcock, contralto; Judson House, tenor ; 
Earle Spicer, baritone, Edgar Fowlston, basso, and a sym- 
phony orchestra. 

The chorus reflected great credit on the directors of the 
local units, on Kate Wasserscheid, who played an important 
part in coordinating the work: of the various units, and, 
finally, on Conductor Stoessel, who achieved remarkable 
results in unity. His personality as well as musical ability 
drew from his chorus a direct and spontaneous response. 
There was precision of attack, tonal sonority, excellent dic- 
tion, pulsating rhythm and well controlled dynamics. The 
swelling volume of tone employed in series of crescendos 
burst into most effective climaxes. 

Merle Alcock as the seductive Delilah gained her way 
steadily into the hearts of her hearers. Charming to look 
at, her voice warmed up as the opera progressed and when 
the aria, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, was reached, she 
sang it with a dramatic fervor that brought her a burst of 
applause. 

Samson was effectively portrayed by Judson House. He 
put himself sincerely into his role and reaped the reward of 
enthusiastic applause. He made of Samson’s last furious 
call for vengeance a stirring climax. Earle Spicer inter- 
preted the role of the high priest satisfactorily, displaying 
a rich, vibrant baritone, and Edgar Fowlston proved him- 


self an admirable artist in the roles of Abimelech and an 

ancient Hebrew. The orchestra gave special pleasure in the 

performance of the ballet music in the third act. 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, WESTCHESTER SPIRITUAL CHORUS 
AND THE MARMEINS PRESENTED ON FRIDAY 

The Westchester Spiritual Chorus, the Marmeins and the 
orchestra shared the program the second evening. The or- 
chestra was heard in Dvorak’s New World symphony in E 
minor, op. 95, and especially beautiful was the slow move- 
ment, built on the theme popularly known as Goin’ Home. 
The Westchester Spiritual Chorus, capably directed by E. 
Reginald Swain, sang their numbers with a sympathy and 
sincerity of purpose which were most effective. 

The second part of the program was given over to the 
Marmeins, who in their original dances completely captivated 
the audience. The three talented sisters were seen together 
and individually, presenting the Dance of Shiva, The Ship, 
Invitation to the Valse, Blue Birds, The First Kill, Scherzo 
from Midsummer Night’s Dream and Machinery, to music 
by Dukas, Franck, Weber, Harling-Drigo, MacDowell, 
Mendelssohn and Holst. A latticed wall hung with greens 
served as an effective background. 

SATURDAY EVENING PROGRAM 

The gaily decorated armory was again crowded on Satur- 
day evening for the last program, given by the festival 
chorus, orchestra and soloists: Queena Mario, soprano; Jud- 
son House, tenor, and Edgar Fowlston, baritone; Leonice 
Hunnewell, accompanist, and Wilfred Pelletier, accompanist 
for Miss Mario. 

The opening number was a festival prelude based on three 
chorales and one choral prelude by J. S. Bach, compiled and 
arranged by the director, Mr. Stoessel. 

Miss Mario was heard first in the aria, Depuis le Jour, 
from Charpentier’s Louise. Her tones possessed remarkable 
(Continued on page 42) 

James Devoe’s Philharmonic Courses 


for 1929-30 


James E. Devoe of Detroit, manager of the Philharmonic 
concert series in several cities, announces his courses for 
the season of 1929-30. 

In Detroit the concerts will be given at the Masonic 
Temple instead of the Arcadia Auditorium where they 
have been held for the last thirteen years. This year Mr. 
Devoe will present to his home city: Yehudi Menuhin, 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Geraldine Farrar, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, John Charles Thomas, La Argentina. John Mc- 
Cormack, Fritz Kreisler and Sergi Rachmaninoff. In Buf- 
falo, under the local management of Mrs. William Logan, 
at the Consistory, will be presented: John McCormack, 
La Argentina, Vladimir Horowitz, Kreisler and Rachman- 
inoff. At the New Music Hall in Cleveland, under the local 
management of Bex Gibney, will be heard: La Argentina, 
Gigli, Rosa Ponselle, Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Gabrilo- 





News Flashes 
Chicago Musical College Prize Contest 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 
Chicago, IIll., May 13.—The Chicago Musical Col- 
lege’s annual prize competition took place at Or- 
chestra Hall on May 11. A full report of this 
important event will appear in next week’s issue of 


the MUSICAL COURIER. 
. * * * 


Leopold Pupil Wins Pulitzer Scholarship 


The annual Pulitzer scholarship in music was 
awarded to Carl Bricken, a student at the Mannes 
School of Music. Mr. Bricken also studied piano 
with Ralph Leopold. 











Rene Devries. 





witsch and John Charles Thomas. Under the local manage- 
ment of Agnes Steels in Toronto will be presented, at 
Massey Music Hall: Gigli, Rethberg, John Charles Thomas, 
Detroit Symphony, Jose Iturbi and La Argentina. In the 
Armory at Grand Rapids, under the local management of 
Marjorie McMillan, will appear: Detroit Symphony, La 
Argentina, John Charles Thomas, Kreisler and Horowitz. 
At the Prudden Auditorium in Lansing, under the local 
management of Mildred Koonsman, are to be heard: 
Detroit Symphony, La Argentina, Horowitz, Kreisler and 
John Charles Thomas. At the Flint Capitol Theatre, under 
the local management of Emily Hixson, will be presented: 
The Detroit Symphony, La Argentina and Kreisler, and at 
the Kalamazoo High School Auditorium are to be heard the 
Detroit Symphony, Aguilar Quartet, Westminster Choir, 
Kreisler and Anna Case. 


Curtis Students Give Tiefland 


Under the magnificent direction of Artur Rodzinski, 
d’Albert’s opera, Tiefland, was given on May 12 at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia. The performance was one 
of which either of our standard opera houses might well be 
proud. The excellent vocalism of the artists who sang the 
principal roles and their highly artistic conception of their 
tasks were a delight indeed; and the students’ orchestra, 
which had already caused astonishment by its remarkable 
artistry in a New York performance at Carnegie Hall, 
played the d’Albert score as it is rarely played in any opera 
house, even the best. Every artist in that orchestra is a 
first rate player, and at its head was Artur Rodzinski, 
who as a conductor is certainly one of the world’s great 
virtuosi. This was, from beginning to end, a school per- 
formance such as scarcely another school in the world could 
boast of, and few professional organizations, simply be- 
cause of the expense that would be entailed. The singers 
were: Genia Wilkomirska and Eleanor Lewis, sopranos; 
Albert Mahler, tenor; and Conrad Thibault, baritone. 


Marion Telva Weds Elmer R. Jones 


Marion Telva, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, became the bride of Elmer R. Jones, president 
of Wells Fargo & Company, Friday afternoon, May 10, at 
St. George’s Church. About fifty relatives and friends 
were present, among them Mrs. Elsa Taucke, the bride’s 
mother, Queena Mario of the Metropolitan, Wilfred Pel- 
letier and Lewis Hasselmans, opera conductors and Earl 
Lewis, treasurer of the Metropolitan Opera Company. <A 
small reception at the St. Regis followed the ceremony, and 
the couple left at midnight for a six weeks’ honeymoon in 
Spain. Miss Telva announced that her marriage would 
not interfere with her operatic career. 





Obituary 


DR. ALBERT ROSEWIG 

Dr. Albert Rosewig, for fifty years a prominent figure 
in Philadelphia musical circles, died on May 7 at his home 
in that city. For forty-six years director of the choir of 
St. Charles Borromeo, Dr. Rosewig is also well known in 
Europe and America as the composer of many masses and 
anthems. He was born in Hanover, Germany, of Jewish 
parentage, and was brought to America in infancy. He 
early showed signs of his gift for music, and his first writ- 
ten work, Good Night, Sweet Love, was composed at the 
age of twelve, and not many years later he achieved popu 
larity by setting music to Byron’s poem, The Maid of 
Athens. He was a prolific writer of music, his composi- 
tions, in all, numbering nearly one thousand. Dr. Rosewig 
was eighty-three years old. 


CARL HAHN 

Carl Hahn, composer and director of the Lyric Theatre 
Orchestra in Cincinnati, Ohio, passed away at the Bethesda 
Hospital on May 13 following an illness of one year. Mr. 
Hahn was a member of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Theodore Thomas and Frank Van 
der Stucken, and as head of the Arion Society of New 
York directed many concerts at which celebrated artists 
appeared as soloists. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 

Word has been received by the MusitcaL Courter of the 
death of Arthur J. Hubbard, well known vocal teacher of 
3oston, Mass., at South Royalton, Vermont, on May 3. 
Mr. Hubbard is survived by his son, Vincent V. Hubbard, 
who has been associated with his father, and by a brother, 
Henry W. Hubbard, at whose home in South Royalton a 
Masonic service was held on May 6. Interment was at 
South Royalton. 
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Most of the good songs are theme songs 
Recent headline in the New York Times: 
of Giorni Works.” Of course it does. 


It is precisely 163 days to the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, on October 28. 


“Recital 


That navy aviator who rose 40,000 feet probably 
was trying to get away for a while from phono- 
graphs, radios, and mechanical pianos. 

A writer in the Monthly Musical Record (Lon- 
“Opera is passing through a time of 
Finan- 


don) says that 
When was it not doing just that? 
at any rate. 


crisis.” 
cially speaking, 
ala ears 
Punch, of London, expresses the hope that at the 
Anglo-American Music Conference at Lausanne, in 
August, an agreement may be reached on the ques- 
tion of limitation of instruments, 
cect 
Bach Bethlehem, Pa., last week 
with a festival of his music. When the records of 
high deeds in the tonal art of America have their 
final listing, these remarkable events in the small 
Pennsylvania town will have noble ranking, and writ 
large, too, must be the name of Dr. Wolle, who con- 
ceived the Bach Festivals in that community and has 
been their chief sponsor, guide, and source of in- 
spiration. To him is due a measure of gratitude 
in which every sincere music lover in America is sure 


was honored at 


to join with heart and soul. 
- 

The action of Gaetano Bavagnoli, when he refused 
to conduct Boris for Chaliapin, at the Royal Opera 
in Rome, is an echo of what occurred in London last 
season when the Russian basso had an encounter 
with Eugene Goossens during the Covent Garden 
performances of the Moussorgsky opera. The ques- 
tion arises as to what extent a conductor has the 
right to insist on his ideas of interpretation. It is 
perhaps banal to suggest that the outlines of a per 
formance must have their origin in the brain of one 
man only. It is as obvious that only one man can 
be the conductor of the orchestra. Surely the day 
is past when prima donnas, either male or female, are 
to be permitted to jeopardize the unity of a pro- 
duction in order to demonstrate their superiority and 
their ability to perform much more difficult feats 
than are demanded by the printed score. Bavagnoli 
is too serious a musician and too modest a man to 
nermit of the suggestion that he was indulging in 
showmanship, and he could not have selected a less 
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suitable occasion had that been the case. His was 
the gesture of the artist protecting art. 

--—-@- 

It is not unreasonable to assume that when 600 
children sang Pierné’s cantata, The Children of 
Bethlehem, last week at the Cincinnati May Festival, 
600 potential music lovers were gained for that city. 
There should be many more children’s choruses in 
America. Communion with good music is one sure 


way to offset in the juvenile minds the effect of the 
flood of trashy tunes and bawdy words which crowd 
in upon the youthful consciousness in the form of 
socalled “popular” compositions. 


, “aa 

One cannot but envy Beniamino Gigli, who sailed 
on board the Conte Biancamano on May 10 to take 
a well-earned vacation, which will be spent at his 
magnificent villa on the shores of the Adriatic. His 
time of rest, it is true, will be much curtailed, for he 
is never quite happy when he is not active, and de- 
mands on his time are many and urgent. During 
his “vacation” he is to make appearances in Ger- 
many and Italy, both in opera and concert. Where- 
ever he appears, either in Europe or America, he 
draws record crowds and there is always the inevit- 
able demand for a return engagement the following 
season. Gigli the magnificent and the irresistible, 
are the terms one hears applied to him. 

Of the annual Pulitzer Prizes for 1928, one of 
them, a traveling scholarship, was awarded to Helen 
R. Fairbanks, for “passing her examinations with the 
highest honors and being otherwise most deserving.” 
Miss Fairbanks, before she finished her course at 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism (Columbia Uni- 
versity) was on the Musicat Courter staff as a 
general writer and private secretary of Leonard Lieb- 
ling. The scholarship won by Miss Fairbanks car- 
ries with it the special direction “to spend a year in 
Europe to study the social, political and moral con- 
ditions of the people, and the character and prin- 
ciples of the European press.” In the last year of 
the war Miss Fairbanks was in France with the Red 
Cross, stationed at an evacuation hospital in the 
Argonne. 


oe 
As a tribute to Loudon Charlton, who is retiring 
from the field of concert management, the National 
Musical Managers’ Association tendered him a din- 
ner last week at the Hotel Roosevelt. All his repre- 
sentative colleagues were present and several of them 
made addresses lauding the important achievements 
and the high personal qualities of Mr. Charlton. The 
tributes were richly deserved, for during the long 
period of his public activities the celebrant always 
had been associated with only the highest types of 
musical art and artists and built up for himself an 
unblemished reputation for dignity, reliability, and 
integrity. His retirement leaves a distinct void in 
the managerial field, but his example remains as an 
example and inspiration to the younger and newer 
managers in the concert realm. 
Os a 
The Polish Government has granted the pianist, 
Josef Slivinski (born in 1865) a life annuity. Sli- 
vinski, an interesting and somewhat temperamentally 
tempestuous player in his day (he was a pupil of 
Leschetizky and Rubinstein), made his New York 
debut in 1903 and scored measurable success in this 
country, although the Paderewski furor at that time 
gave no other pianist a chance for great financial 
return in America. It is a fine thing for Poland to 
honor its musicians with pensions. A certain other 
republic does not do so, even though it spends hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually to kill the thirst 
of its citizens for beverages which its Constitution 
deems sinful. By the way, the Polish Government 
also gives prizes for compositions. Its most recent 
one, about $1,100, went to Karol Szymanowski, for 
a concerto for string orchestra. 
© 
The German Grand Opera Company will make a 
more extensive tour of America next season, open- 
ing outside of New York after January 1. Sol 
Hurok, who took hold of the company after the first 
few performances this season and put it on its feet 
financially as well as artistically, has found that there 
is a demand for German opera. The company played 
to capacity in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee and In- 
dianapolis during its brief tour. Everywhere it 
was warmly acclaimed. The forces, it is announced, 
will be considerably strengthened next season by the 
addition of new artists. A number of last year’s 
principals, including Johanna Gadski, have been re- 
engaged, and it is said that negotiations are pending 
for the services of a distinguished European con- 
ductor. The repertory again will include The Ring, 
Tristan and Isolde, in addition to The Flying Dutch- 
man and Don Juan. 
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Hard Work 


The Authors League endeavors to discourage 
young people from entering upon the perilous 
paths of art. In a recently published bulletin the 
wise and wary elders describe the road that 
youth would so blithely and hopefully travel as 
a veritable via crucis, a road leading to languish- 
ing poverty and life long despair. 


Not that the Authors League would willingly 
prevent the florescence of genius. Far from it. 
Genius, as is well known, feeds upon discour- 
agement, and, with the resilience of super- 
tempered steel, resists every pressure and defies 
every repression. Cast genius down as much as 
you will and it bobs up again like a fisherman’s 
float or a football that has been sprawled upon 
by the best part of two contesting teams of 
heavyweights. 

But who is to be the judge of genius? And 
what earthly form or phase of argument or 
persuasion will successfully combat the mad 
desire of the would-be to be? “Mad” is the 
proper word. Once possessed of, or by this 
mania, the victim can no more rid himself of it 
or escape from it than he can of a lisp ora limp. 


Nor is the mania any evidence of talent, to 
say nothing of genius. It may, indeed, be evi- 
dence of things pathologic: neurotic sensitivity, 
an inferiority complex, parasitical indolence. 
But none of these has any essential relationship 
with either creative or interpretative art. 

Do the efforts of the League result in the 
effective discouragement of the talentless or the 
moderately talented? The New York Times, 
in a recent editorial, expressed a reasonable 
doubt of it, jocosely and in amused and tolerant 
vein. 


Amused, and why not? Why be tragic about 
it? The young hopeful will sooner or later find 
himself so buffeted by the hard, unfeeling and 
unperceptive world that he will be forced to 
seek other channels of employment. Meantime 
he will aid in the support of deserving music 
teachers, manufacturers of music paper and of 
musical instruments, those whose business it is 
to rent studios, and the usual purveyors of the 
necessities of life. And again, why not? Is the 
young hopeful in the arts any different from his 
collegiate brother? Do all university students 
get an education? Do all of them become suc- 
cessful professional men or rise in scientific 
callings? Does the parental sacrifice invariably 
result in the desired and assumed benefit? It 
does not. But to deprive these young people of 
the opportunities that they feel are their inher- 
ent right would in many cases cause life-long 
unhappiness, and this is especially true in the 
field of art. If it is possible for anything to con- 
vince the individual with artistic ambitions that 
nothing can ever be attained, it will be experi- 
ence, not persuasion, pressure nor denial. 


This is the difficulty with all well-meaning 
individuals or organizations whose purpose it is 
to save hopeful youth from drifting into hope- 
less age. It is no doubt a dreadful thing for an 
artist to discover that he lacks the talent ever 
to succeed, but it is probably a still more dread- 
ful thing to harbor the belief throughout life 
that he is possessed of a talent, and might have 
been the world’s supreme genius had he not 
been denied his chance. Even those who have 
entered the art life and have been given an edu- 
cation still frequently convince themselves that 
the world has been against them, and that they 
would have been recognized if only conditions 
had been different. But the young man or 
woman who is persuaded or forced to give up 
the artistic career is likely to develop a complex 
that may possibly prevent happiness throughout 
an entire life. 


One often wonders what the result would be 
if young people were kept out of danger, but 
allowed to drift—allowed, at least, to make their 
own selection of studies and occupations, but 
forced by their parents and teachers to work 
hard at whatever occupation they chose. It is 
certainly a fact that hard work is the thing that 
counts in the formation of character. A per- 
formance of disagreeable tasks and the comple- 
tion of whatever is undertaken is the sane and 
safe road to efficiency. It may be questioned if 
it is really very important whether the young 
person works at music or mathematics, litera- 
ture or law. The great thing is to keep youth 
busy and inculcate in him or her the habit of 
hard work. 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


A correspondent asks innocently: “Why is it that 
every American artist who appears abroad always 
has a ‘triumph’ and never seems to receive an un- 
favorable newspaper notice over there?” 

eee 

In many cases the explanation is simple. 

eRe 

For instance, take the case of Mabel Greenlake, 
of Junction Point, Ill., who went abroad three years 
ago and has just returned to her home. Mabel 
announces that she “will accept a limited number of 
pupils,” to whom she would like to impart the secrets 
of the piano in return for the payment of $4 per 
hour. This seems a fair exchange and needs no 
comment. 

But, simultaneously with the appearance of Mabel’s 
advertisement in the semi-weekly Junction Point 
Herald, there were received by the good citizens of 
that town a quantity of four page circulars, printed 
on glazed paper, and bearing on their surface an ex- 
cellent portrait of Mabel, thereunder the title, ‘“For- 
eign Testimonials and Criticisms of Mabel Lacey 
Greenlake.” (Of course Mabel dces not profes- 
sionally use her middle name, inherited from her 
grandmother.) These pamphlets will serve to ex- 
plain to the correspondent some things that he doesn’t 
seem to know, and which might be of use to him in 
the future. 

ere 

Here an apparently irrelevant digression becomes 
necessary, with a glance over what legal phraseology 
terms the “exhibits” in the case. 

Exuisit A—Extract from the Berlin Boersen- 
Courier of November 13, 19—: “Miss Mabel Green- 
lake, an American pianist, gave a burlesque concert 
at Beethoven Hall last evening. We have seldom 
encountered on the local stage such complete lack 
of tone, technic, and musical understanding. It was 
an absolutely amazing exhibition of incompetency. 
We are glad to be able to say that in no uncertain 
manner the audience showed its temper by withhold- 
ing even the faintest signs of approval.” 

Exuizit B—Extract from the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung, November 13, 19—: “Miss Mabel Green- 
lake, the American pianist, made an unmistakable 
fiasco. Her only success at Beethoven Hall last eve- 
ning lay in the thoroughness with which she mutilated 
Chopin, Bach, Schumann, and Beethoven. They 
were read with not a shred of musical intelligence, 
and with a surprising absence of even the most ele- 
mentary technic. Such playing has rarely been heard 
in Berlin’s concert halls, and it is to be hoped that 
Miss Greenlake will see fit to give no more concerts 
here in the future. 

Exuisit C.—Iéxtract from the Berlin Post, No- 
vember 13, 19—: “A pianist possessing no good 
qualities and lacking no bad ones. It is not often 
that we hear Beethoven played with such a hard 
touch, such execrable pedaling, and such amateurish 
phrasing. Miss Greenlake must be considered an 
exception from the rank and file of pianists in the 
very atrociousness of her performances. We not 
only refuse to call her an artist but must also beg 
her to make no further public appearances in our 
city. ” 

‘xHizit D—Extract from the Berlin Tageblatt, 
November 13, 19—: “Miss Greenlake is one of 
those brave Americans who come here for a year or 
so, and then stupidly imagine that they are able to 
learn perfectly the elusive art of piano playing. They 
quite forget that it took Sofie Menter almost a life- 
time to make of herself the glorious artist that she 
is; and that Carreno worked for very nearly a decade 
before she could win the right to consider herself 
the foremost female pianist of the day. We can 
hardly see how Miss Greenlake could be successful 
even on an American tour!” 

Exuipit E—Extract from the Berlin Lokal-An- 
zeiger, November 13, 19—: “Miss Mabel Green- 
lake’s concert may be dismissed in a few words. It 
was a triumph of presumption and ignorance over 
modesty and good taste.’ 

Exuisit F—A letter written to Mabel Lacey 
Greenlake by Professor Dickhaar, of the Royal High 
School for Music: 

“Berlin, November 14, 19— 

“My Dear Miss Greenlake—In this morning’s 
papers I read of your ‘triumph’ at the concert which 
you gave last evening without my permission. I 
have always considered you more talented for dress- 
making than for concert playing, and now you have 
amply justified my opinion. Henceforth consider 


yourself no longer a pupil at this school. You are 
dismissed herewith. In one evening you have made 
of yourself a ‘finished’ artist! It is a great achieve- 
ment ! 

“No longer with respect and admiration, 

*“Pror. HANs DICKHAAR.” 
nee 

Now let us return to the pamphlet received by the 
worthy citizens of Junction Point, Ill. Its first page 
is adorned with the photograph and title aforemen- 
tioned. Pages 2 and 3 contain the following infor- 
mation: 

“Miss Mabel Greenlake takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing her return from Europe, after a long and 
successful tour abroad, covering all the European 
capitals of importance. Miss Greenlake had many 
tempting offers to remain in Europe, but she has de- 
cided instead to settle in Junction Point. From the 
columns of flattering press notices received abroad 
by Miss Greenlake a few are appended below, from 
the newspapers of Berlin, a city that has aptly been 
called ‘the very home of music’ 

“Miss Mabel Greenlake, an American pianist, gave a . 
concert at Beethoven Hall last evening. We have seldom en- 
countered on the local stage such absolute . . . tone, technic, 
and musical understanding. It was an absolutely amazing 
exhibition. Ne are glad to be able to say that in no 
uncertain manner the audience showed its . . . approval.”- 
Berlin Boersen-Courier. 

“Miss Mabel Greenlake, the American pianist, made an 
unmistakable success at Beethoven Hall last evening. 

Chopin, Bach, Schumann, and Beethoven were 
read with . . musical intelligence and with . surpris- 
ing . . . technic. Such playing has rarely been heard in 
Berlin's concert halls, and it is to be hoped that Miss Green- 
lake will . . . give . more concerts here in the future.’ 

3erlin Vossische Zeitung. 

“A pianist possessing good qualities and . . . no 
bad ones. . . . Often we hear Beethoven played with a hard 
touch, . execrable pedaling and . amateurish phras- 
ing. Miss Greenlake must be considered an exception. 

We not only . . . call her an artist but must also beg her to 
Post further public appearances in our city.”—Berlin 

Os 

“Miss Greenlake is one of those brave Americans who 
come here for a year . . . and . are able to learn per- 
fectly the elusive art of piano playing. . Glorious artist 
that she is! . . . the right to consider herself the foremost 
female pianist of the day. We can. . . see how Miss Green- 
lake could be successful on an American tour.”— 
3erlin Tageblatt. 

Miss Mabel Greenlake’s concert . . was a triumph 

modesty and good taste.”—Berlin Lokal Anzeiger. 

nme 

On page 4 of the pamphlet is a reprint of Professor 
Dickhaar’s letter: 

“Berlin, November 14, 19— 

“My Dear Miss Greenlake—In this morning’s 
papers I read of your triumph at the concert which 
you gave last evening. I have always con- 
sidered you talented for concert 
playing, and now you have amply justified my opin- 
ion. Henceforth consider yourself no longer a pupil. 

etd In one evening you have made of yourself 
a a finished artist! It is a great achievement ! 

ey With respect and admiration, 

“Pror. HANs DicKHAAR.” 
eRe 

That is one way to win a triumph abroad, dear 
correspondent. 

nemre 


Not long ago there came to this desk the good old 
quip about the fumbling pianist who follows the 
3iblical injunction and does not let his right hand 
know what his left hand does. The sender attributes 
the saying to the ancient Abbé Vogler, generally be- 
lieved to be the first who used it upon a pupil. How- 
ever, I have traced the hoary pleasantry much far- 
ther back, in fact, to Ling Lin (B.C. 2000), 
Chinese piano teacher, whose life was spared only 
because he afterward invented the chromatic scale 
of twelve half tones. Sokados of Argos some cen- 
turies later set the joke to music, and performed it 
on his flute at the Pythian games in Delphi. A 
Huguenot nobleman told the tale to Charles IX in 
Paris and brought on the dreadful St. Bartholomew 
massacre. Then came Abbé Vogler’s transgression 
in 1803, and as the world knows he, too, is dead. 
There seems to be some dire fatality connected with 
the telling of that anecdote. Had the Musicar 
CourIER any contemporaries we should send it to 
them. 

nrme 

And speaking of jokes there is Professor James 
Sully’s An Essay on Laughter, a volume 430 pages 
in length. Professor Sully says that the peculiar 
muscular contractions which are grouped under the 
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name of laughter are provoked by the incongruous, 
the unaccustomed, and the unexpected juxtaposition 
of things. The author cites the story of a man ar 
rested by soldiers, who afterward play cards with 
him in his cell. He cheats and is kicked out, his 
fellow players quite forgetting that he is their prison- 
er. Another instance is of two burglars in the dock. 
One of them repeatedly pokes the other in the ribs 
as the evidence against the pair proceeds. Suddenly 
the poked one turns with the protest: ““Whom are 
you shoving? I’ve as much right to be here as you.” 
Modernistic composers should buy Prof. Sully ’s book 
and learn how to laugh. 
Ree 

If that source fails them, perhaps they 
a titter out of the appended notice which appeared 
recently in an Indiana paper. It seems that a local 
composer sent a song to the editor and asked for a 
critical opinion, which that gentleman 
follows: 


could get 


gave as 


As the senior editor of this paper doesn’t know a demi- 
semiquaver from a diapason, or a bass clef from a bone 
tumor, he will not be expected to give an extended notice 
of the production. We can say, however, that the type used 
in printing the song was clean and plain and the paper 
seems to be of the best quality of rag. The design on the 
front page is artistic and the words are as tender as a veal 
steak and as poetic as the song of a meadow lark on a May 
morning. The melody is sound and all right, with no wind 
galls or collar marks. The harmony seems to be in a healthy 
condition with no patent defects or noticeable biemishes. 
The tonality is clear and resonant and rests on harmonic re- 
lations and melodic elements. We will sing the song to any 
subscriber of the News who will pay his subscription three 
years in advance, throwing into it all the tender pathos and 
unctuous emotion of our cabbage flavored soul. 
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very year Alexander Lambert turns out several 
crack piano pupils and several good jokes. One of 
his 1929 crop—of jests—concerns Alexander and the 
Young Person. They were talking of the theater. 
Said the Young Person: “Isn’t it strange that in a 
melodrama the hero always pops in at exactly the 
right time?” Said Alexander, with just a touch of 
sadness: “That is more than some pianists do when 
they play with orchestras.” 

a 

Did you ever read Gorki’s story, 
in which he describes the choral singing of 
tribe? Here is the beautiful excerpt : 

“They sang on the bank, and an unusual 
was. At first began the contralto, singing 
three notes; then followed another voice, 
same tune, and the first passed the second 
then the third, fourth, fifth, in the same order 
of a sudden the song from the very beginning, given 
out by a full male chorus. 

“The effect was wondrously original. Each female 
voice was heard perfectly distinctly—they all seemed 
like brooklets of so many different colors, rolling 
down the cliffs, leaping and tinkling, now running 
into the thick mass of the male voices, now drowned 
in them, then emerging, overpowering the male 
voices and soaring up on high afresh one after the 
other, pure and strong. The melody, too, was orig- 
inal. The men sang without vibrancy, the mighty 
tones of their voices somewhat muffled, as though 
they were telling a sad tale. The female voices hur- 
ried on ahead with the same musical story. Their 
singing rang bell-like, lively, and gay, with many 
a laughing trill.” 


The Old Gypsy, 
that 


song it 
two or 
with the 
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The Musica Courier is anxious to get in touch 
with surviving pupils of Anton Rubinstein, and would 
be grateful to have them send us their names and 
the names of others whom they may remember. 

a 

When Nahan Franko, the former concertmaster 
and conductor of the Metropolitan Opera House, was 
a young and struggling violinist in New York, a 
lady of his acquaintance observed him one day with 
a cigar box under his arm, and looking at a shop 
window. 

“Mr. Franko,” she said, “I always see you with a 
cigar box under your arm. I am afraid you are 
smoking too much.” 

“It isn’t that,” said Nahan; 

eR ® 

A recent caption in the New York Daily Mirror 
reads: “Singer Slain for Sour Note.”’ This infor- 
mation is sent by F. D., who comments: “It is a 
wonder that often at the Metropolitan Opera, shots 
are not directed at the stage from the auditors’ 
for the same reason.” 

em se 

When an unsuccessful musician 
to fate, his resignation is usually 

rn 

Two opera houses in Berlin are supported by 
Prussia, and a third receives a large subvention from 
the city. In Washington and New York, opera 


again.’ 


“I’m moving 


seats 


resigns himself 
accepted, 


has 
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not yet floated into the official ken of the governing 
powers. Opera in America is sung and directed and 
managed mostly by foreigners and therefore no 
political votes are concerned. New York supports 
a zoological garden, however, and provides swings 
and bars for the pleasure of monkeys, who do not 
vote. Government frequently seems a mysterious 
thing to the wondering plain citizen. 
2 FF 

Richard Strauss tells some good stories about the 
late Hans von Biilow, noted for his conducting, his 
sponsoring of Wagner, his piano playing, and his 
caustic pen and tongue. Von Biilow, at the piano, 
was rehearsing Beethoven’s E flat concerto (in Wei- 
mar, 1889, with Eduard Lassen directing) when he 
turned to the first violins and said, “Like sardines in 
oil, if you please, gentlemen.” Lassen added quickly : 
“But without vinegar.’”’ Butlow, who rarely even 
smiled, burst into laughter and had to stop playing. 
On another occasion, Biilow said of a critic who was 
known to be susceptible to bribes: “He takes so little 
that he is almost honest.” A lady who said to 
siilow: “I had a poor seat, I couldn’t see your 
hands,” was answered with: “It didn’t matter, 
madame, for I don’t play with my hands.” 

A terrible predicament is that of J. P. F., who 
writes: “I am tired of the symphonic and vocal clas- 
sics, of chamber and chorus works, and of Wag- 
ner; I never did like Italian opera; I can’t get used 
to modernistic compositions; I dislike popular airs 
and hate jazz; and primitive music and folk tunes 
bore me unutterably. What am I to do?” The 
question is a poser. Suicide might be a good way 
out for J. P. F., but then there is the danger that 
he might be bored by the singing of the celestial 
choir and irritated by the ceaseless tinkling of the 
Perhaps the music of the cocktail 


heavenly harps. 
Or 


shaker would appeal to the desperate J. P. F. 


has any reader something better to suggest in this 


tragic case? 
nme 
“How could Bach, Beethoven and Brahms have 
been really great,” inquires M. B. H., “when they 
never indorsed a cigarette?” 

a a 

J. P. F. is not alone in his distaste for jazz. It is 
announced that station WRNY of this city “has de- 
cided to eliminate jazz from its programs hereafter.” 
Chester W. Cuthell, president of the station, deliv- 
ers himself of this pronunciamento: 

“It's time to get rid of jazz. People are getting bored 
with it. They are beginning to know and appreciate good 
music. A radio station nowadays must entertain the public, 
it is true. Duil speeches and tedious instruction isn’t of 
much account. But most people are sick and tired of raucous 
and monotonous jazz. Good programs are essential, and 
that is what we mean to give them.” 

That is all very well, but what are the tired busi- 
ness men and the younger generations going to do 
with their evenings now ? LEONARD LIEBLING. 


WILLARD A. VOSE—A TRIBUTE 

Willard A. Vose has passed into the Beyond. 
There is lost to the musical and piano worlds and 
to his numerous friends a strong and upright man, 
who throughout his entire life held to honesty and 
straightforwardness in all of his dealings, both per- 
and in business. His was a mind of great 
strength. No one had to study where he stood in 
anything. A promise was a bond with him. He 
led in all things that had to do with the maintaining 
of the highest standards in business, and his efforts 
in carrying on the great Vose business were an ex- 
ample to the entire piano trade. In his expert knowl- 
edge of piano finances, he was a marked man. No 
man dealt fairer or with, more consideration for 
those with whom he came in contact. His belief in 
a square deal stood out as one of his fundamental 
characteristics. He was of a wonderful, compelling 
personality, and he had the admiration as well as the 
respect of all with whom he had business dealings. 
His attitude was the same to all men. The lowliest 
workman in the factory organization over which he 
presided was received with the same impressive 
manner of consideration as were the leading bank- 
ers with whom he came in contact. He carried out 
the business policies created by his honored father, 
respecting and adhering to the traditions of the 
Vose family in all he did or attempted to do. He 
leaves two generations of the Vose family to carry 
on the work in the same spirit of reverence for the 
high ideals of the founder of the business, his 
father, which Willard A. Vose himself so ably exem- 
plified during his own life. In Willard A. Vose the 
piano industry and trade loses a man who typified 
what honesty in all things can bring. The loss to the 
siano men of this country is as great as to those 
who knew him intimately in his home and civic life. 
He leaves an honored name that will live long. 
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PROGRAM BUILDING 


By Percy Rector Stephens 








As an interesting side light on the vicissitudes of 
the professional singer’s experience, both in relation 
to the making of programs and the strain of per- 
formance, allow me to cite a little incident of recent 
date. Jeannette Vreeland (and it is no secret that in 
private life she is Mrs. Stephens) recently sang a 
concert with the Mendelssohn Choir in Toronto, 
Canada. The next night she was booked to appear 
in New York City with the Singers Club at the Wal- 
dorf. The only means of making a connection which 
would be in time was to take a train after the Toronto 
concert to Hamilton, and there catch a through train 
for New York at fifteen minutes past three in the 
early morning. This, without any unforeseen acci- 
dents, would land her in New York at 6 p. m., the 
evening of the concert. Being a rather well-trained 
and dutiful husband, I engaged rooms for her at the 
Waldorf, where she went immediately on her arrival 
and made ready for her appearance. I was not aware 
of her selection of songs until I had seen the pro- 
gram. In listening to her English group, I became 
conscious that something seemed to be lacking. She 
herself afterwards complained of the fact that she 
was not satisfied with her singing of this group and 
ascribed it to the fatigue of travel. For my part, I 
could not see any particular fault in either her 
vocalization or rendition, but a something still held 
me dissatisfied with the performance. It was not 
until a pupil asked me about her English group that 
I gave it serious thought and then discovered the 
reason of my dissatisfaction. ; 

The group was as follows: 
te cd EEE Pee ee eee eT Sey Michael Head 
Cradle Song Arnold Bax 
Nightingale Lane Alice Barnett 
Time, You Old Gypsy Man Thomas Besley 
all four songs written in the Modern idiom and all 
very differently contrasted in color and mood; each 
distinctive in melodic line and musical structure. At 
a glance, one would approve the selection of these 
songs without hesitation as an excellent group. So 
whege did the trouble lie, and where the dissatisfac- 
tion? On close inspection, it was found that all four 
of these songs were written in triplets; “A Piper,” 
in 9/8 and 6/8; “Cradle Song,” 9/8; “Nightingale 
Lane,” 12/8; “Time, You Old Gypsy Man,” a mix- 
ture of 9/8, 12/8, one bar of 15/8 and ending in 
9/8. It would be most difficult, asked off-hand, to 
give the names of four songs with contrasting moods 
and still all written in triplets. It would have re- 
quired a great deal of searching,. but here was this 
phenomenon thrown at us accidently. The variances 
in mood and tempi of these songs did not compensate 
for the rhythmical monotony of the continuous use 
of triplets. This brings to our minds very forcefully 
the care that should be given to the important factor 
of program building and its bearing on the singer’s 
performance. 

Below you will find a letter and three suggested 
programs from William Ludeke of Chicago. These 
are for your consideration, and it would be most in- 
teresting to receive your comments. To quote Mr. 
Ludeke : “Which is in error—the singer or the listen- 
er?” Another question, Do audiences know what 
they want, and how can their want be made known? 
Still another question, Is it the singer’s obligation 
to amuse audiences or to educate them to the beauty 
of things they have not had the opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with? Answers to these questions 
will be published in this column. 

Editor “Program Building :” 
3466 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, April 17, 1929. 
Editor “Program Building :” 

Doubtless you will consider the three programs I en- 
close curious concatenations for these programs are neither 
multifarious or incontrovertible in content. To many the 
songs comprising these programs are of equivocal worth or, 
rather, bovine and jejune. Personally I am moved by the 
beauty of each song and I would like you to advise me if 
these songs are worthy of rendition in public or are for 
private study. I am merely a listener and I have become so 
fatigued by hackneyed or “sure-fire” songs programmed by 
most singers. There! Which is in error—the singer or the 
listener 2 

Recently I attended a pianoforte recital by that Titan 
among pianists, Gieseking, and was at once enthralled by the 
serious program boasting four masterworks by four masters 

ach, Scarlatti, Schumann and Debussy. Following the 
impeccable rendition of a particularly beautiful movement in 
the midst of these works, one listener spontaneously com- 
menced to applaud only to be happily checked by the dis- 
approving motion of Mr. Gieseking’s hand. When the work 


was complete, surely sufficient time remained for applause. 
In my opinion applause following each song of a group is 
childishness and spoils the contrasting colors of the entire 
group. Perhaps there also exist a few serious-minded 
singers who think of something else besides applause of 
audiences. Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM LUDEKE. 
* * * 
DO Guys de tnieeee Nimm mich dir zu eigen, from 
Sie werden aus Saba alle kommen 
Vieni, torna, idolo mio, from Teseo 
Bildness ist bezaubernd schon, 
from Die Zauberflote 
Tristes appretes, pales flambeaux, 
from Castor et Pollux 
Calchas, d’un trait mortel perce, 
from Iphigenie au Aulide 


Handel 
Mozart 


Fragment aus dem Aeschyles 

Stille Sicherheit 

Schumann Waldgesprach 

Brahms Wie rafft ich mich auf in der Nacht 
a ee ee Morgenstimmung 


Duparc 
Debussy 
Faure 
Koechlin 


Schubert 
Franz 


dad tees La Vie Anterieure 
Chevaux de Bois 
Au cimetiere 


Thou and I 

The Fairy Isle of Janjira 

On the Water of the Marsh 
A Caravan from China Comes 
Rowers ........50.4.,mell Oren 


Cavalli 


Rihm 
Jacobi 


Dolce sonno amico nume, from 
Eritrea 

Fugace e labile e la belta? from 
Eurydice 


Rossi 


Parride, e dove sei? from Pomo d’Oro 
....-.Non piu ‘d’amore 


Falconieri : 
Satedeks cee Sono Amanti 


Scarlatti 


ee IY Song of the Dark Forest 
Rimsky-Korsakoff ...Waves Dashing and Breaking 
Moussorgsky ........ Night 

Rachmaninoff The Water Lily 

Prokofieff Incantation to Fire and Water 


6 A 6 

ee Poe Ceres Le Jardin mouille 
Samazeuilh Japonnerie 
OPE ry La Lettre 

Moret Ondine 


To Anthea 

The Black Bird 
Araby 

The Water Mill 
Dedication 


Hatton 
Parry 
Gibbs 
Williams 
Warlock 
Grieg From Monte Pincio 
Grieg .............-.Midsummer Night 
Sibelius To the Evening 
Sibelius 3allplay at Trianon 
Pizetti San Basilio 

Respighi Pioggia 

Castelnuovo - Tedesco. L’Infinito 

Santcliquido Tristezza Crepuscolare 
Panizza Guitarre 

2 Oe Tere Selige Nacht 

Mahler Ich ging mit Lust 
Korngold ...........Standchen 

Broderson Auf duftiger Haide 
Strauss ......-Der Arbeitsmann 


MacDowell . .....: 0:52. Midsummer Lullaby 
Horsmen In the Yellow Dusk 
Crist Colored Stars 
Griffes Waikiki 

Kramer Invocation 
Carpenter .. ..ivscass Light 


In reply to Mr. Ludeke’s letter and programs, I 
would like to give time and space at a later date, for 
my personal comments. It is most gratifying to re- 
ceive the reaction of an intelligent listener. 

* * * 

ANSWERS. M. M., PHILADELPHIA, and 
A. D., MINNEAPOLIS: Time and space will not 
allow for comments of your program in this issue. 

— 

GUREWICH PLAYED IN GERMANY 

Of interest is the report that comes from the firm 
of Bote & Boke, Berlin publishers of the publication 
in Germany of modern saxophone music by Jascha 
Gurewich. Gurewich is perhaps not American— 
one cannot judge from his name,—but he lives here, 
and has done much to advance the saxophone as a 
solo instrument. That his work should now have 
been recognized as of sufficient importance for Eu- 
ropean distribution through a leading Berlin pub- 
lisher must bring satisfaction to his American ad- 
mirers. 
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CASELLA BEGINS BOSTON SEASON 


The success of Alfredo Casella at the opening 
“Pop” concert in Boston on May 1 was even greater 
than the successes the gifted Italian has scored with 
the orchestra in the past. The press of Boston was 
uniformly favorable, and the Boston Herald had a 
series of caricatures of the conductor in action that 
are not only amusing but expressive, and serve to 
show his popularity. The first concert gave excerpts 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Coq d’Or, A Song With- 
out Words by Tschaikowsky, Valse Triste by Sibe- 
lius, the overture to La Forza del Destino by Verdi, 
Les Preludes by Liszt, Pavane by Ravel, Italia by 
Casella, William Tell Overture by Rossini, Handel’s 
Largo and the Ride of the Valkyries. The Herald 
praised Mr. Casella particularly for doing mission- 
ary work in Boston, and referred back to the old days 
when the Boston “Pop” programs were not what 
they are today. Mr. Casella has obviously chosen 
middle ground, and is giving the public what the 
public wants, believing, however, that the public de- 
sires something a little better than what serious mu- 
sicians call “trash.” The Transcript spoke of the 
same improvement that has taken place in the pro- 
grams, and remarked that every number on the pro- 
gram was honestly and heartily applauded, and at 
the end of his article this writer (H. T. P.) said: 
“In these days they credit an audience with musical 
intelligence, imagination and a pardonable willing- 
ness to use both.” 

Warren Storey Smith in the Post remarked that 
for some time past the emphasis on the “Pop” con- 
certs has been shifting from the “Pop” to the con- 
cert. Mr. Casella has proved to be in some ways a 
reformer, but his hand has been so gentle and his 
art so great that he has led his audiences with him, 
and has turned the Boston “Pop” concerts into reg- 
ular symphony concerts, with the inclusion of a 
certain amount of music in lighter vein. 


‘Lc nallinasveta 
ADOLF WEISSMANN 


Adolf Weissmann, one of Germany’s leading mu- 
sical critics, suddenly passed away, far from his 
home, on a journey to Palestine, and has been buried 
in Haifa. With him German journalism has lost one 


of its most active, able and influential members. 
For many years his critical essays in the Berliner 
Zeitung am Mittag were eagerly expected and read 


with the greatest interest by all music lovers and 
musicians in Berlin, even by those who were opposed 
to his radical tendencies. He had a keen instinct 
for artistic values, a great experience and knowledge 
of musical matters, was a brilliant and fascinating 
writer and a severe but sincere and fearless judge, 
whose verdict had great weight and influence. 

He was the most enthusiastic advocate of modern 
music in Germany, and without his powerful as- 
sistance the young generation of modern composers 
would have had to struggle much longer for recog- 
nition. Weissmann also wrote a number of im- 
portant books, of which especially his Verdi biog- 
raphy and his book on Music in the World Crisis 
have been widely read and much discussed. 

Owing to his wide horizon, his international ten- 
dencies and his linguistic skill he was the best known 
German critic in foreign countries, and the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music owes much 
to his active collaboration since its foundation. His 
brilliant report on the Geneva festival in April was 
his last piece of professional writing. 

ee, 


THE DAYTON CHOIR IN PARIS 


“ah! cette discipline dont nous avons tant besoin 
chez nous—” This is a comment in our excellent 
Parisian neighbor, Le Menestrel. It occurs in a 
report of the appearance at the Opera of the Dayton 
Westminster Choir. The report is highly flattering 
to the American singers. Le Menestrel, after a de- 
scription of the choir’s mode of training, says: “The 
results are remarkable : an ensemble of young voices, 
in perfect intonation, never forced: absolute disci- 
pline—ah! this discipline of which we have such 
great need—discipline almost religious. This en- 
semble bears comparison with the best that we have 
heard, Russian or Dutch . .. Several pieces were 
encored, and the success was indisputable and mer- 
ited.” 

SS 


HARRISBURG FESTIVAL SUCCESS 

Ward-Stephens again has proved his popularity 
as well as his musicianship by bringing to a success- 
ful conclusion another of the series of annual Mo- 
zart Festivals that are being given under his direc- 
tion at Harrisburg, Pa. There were five concerts, 
occupying two afternoons and three evenings. An 
extended report of the festivities will be found in 
another column, but it may be well here to call at- 
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tention to the fact that the Grand Mass in C minor 
by Mozart, which was presented last season, was 
again given, and will be repeated each season as one 
ot the major works of the festival. In addition to 
this, symphonic works by Mozart were offered, sev- 
eral artist concerts, and, by way of termination, a 
chorus performance of the Children’s Crusade by 
Pierné, with the Mozart Festival Chorus of Harris- 
burg, augmented by the Children’s Festival Chorus 
of four hundred from the junior high schools of 
Harrisburg. The artists who appeared were of the 
best, and the entire festival proved a magnificent 
success and a tribute to the skill as an organizer, as 
well as a conductor, of Ward-Stephens. 

a 


Tuning in With Europe 


London Discovers a Celebrity 

Londoners at large recently learned of the exist- 
ence of a great young conductor in their midst. 
His figure has been familiar for years to the four 
or five thousand people out of a city of ten millions 
who go to symphony concerts, and especially to the 
two or three thousand children whose parents or 
teachers are enlightened enough to send them to 
the Children’s Concerts. For he is no other than 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent; but to the millions who read 
the evening papers he was virtually unknown. Sud- 
denly, however, he became a celebrated man; sud- 
denly the evening (and morning) papers discovered 
that he was not only a great artist, but an idealist, 
or, according to some, a very foolish young man. 
They discovered it, because he had been offered (so 
they said) the equivalent of $35,000 a year for a 
job in a movie house (unnamed). He must be a 
great conductor te be offered such a sum people ar- 
gued, and he must be a D, F. to have refused it. No 
English musician for years has had such marve- 
lous free publicity; and all because he inadvertently 
dropped (on a dull day) that little remark about 
refusing a $35,000 job. Money talks; and not only 
in the U. S. A. 

ee 
Was it Right? 

The discussions which ensued upon this sensa- 
tional leap to fame were as amusing as the story 
itself. Was it right for Dr. Sargent to refuse such 
an offer? Some said he showed a strong character ; 
others discovered that he was just selfish; because 
such a man as Dr. Sargent (who can refuse $35,000 
with a smile) is just what the great masses need. 
It is the duty of such a man to raise the standard 
of cinema music, to raise the taste of cinema au- 
diences, of the great British nation, in fact. Could 
he not have swallowed a little pill of $35,000 in or- 
der to accomplish that patriotic mission? Even the 
highbrow weeklies condescended to discuss the point. 
What all these good journals discussed was not mu- 
sic, of course, but the phenomenon of a man refus- 
ing $35,000—and why. The idea that an artist does 
a thing—not because he wants to but because he 
must, and that the moment he does it merely because 
he is paid for it he ceases to be a great artist was an 
idea which didn’t even enter the discussion at all. 

. Pe a 
Beethoven in the Strand 

Movie proprietors, when questioned about the re- 
ported offer, merely winked with one eye; but Mr. 
Terence Casey, whose name in six-foot letters nightly 
illumes the Strand (“Terence Casey at the Mighty 
Wurlitzer’) indites a spirited attack on Dr. Sargent, 
whose refusal of a princely salary to conduct in a 
cinema he branded as a “direct challenge to the in- 
telligence of British cinema audiences.” ‘Your 
typical film-goer is by no means a Philistine,” he 
says. “True, he may clamor in his thousands for 
‘Annie Laurie’ or “The Keys of Heaven’ (with varia- 
tions), but I have as many requests for Beethoven, 
Stravinsky and Bach.” 

ge ke 

Stravinsky, no doubt, will be flattered (and per- 
haps Beethoven and Bach, wherever they are, ought 
to be), and they all ought to be grateful to Casey 
and the Mighty Wurlitzer. As for Dr. Sargent and 
other idealists, let them put Casey’s peroration in 
their pipes and smoke it: “The sooner the high- 
brows realize that a man may quite conscientiously 
laugh at Harold Lloyd and shed a tear for Bee- 
thoven the next better it will be.” 

8 
Delius Tunes in to Delius 

When Katherine Goodson recently played the De- 
lius concerto in Queen’s Hall, Delius, an invalid, was 
listening in at his loud speaker in Grez-sur-Loing. 
And afterwards he wrote her how he enjoyed it. 
Thanks to Miss Goodson this concerto is becoming 
popular. She has played it in Philadelphia under 
Stokowski, and under Gabrilowitsch in Detroit, and 


41 


she is playing it with various European orchestras. 
The London performance would have been perfect, 
except for the heaviness of the orchestra in the more 
delicate parts. 
x ok x 

The Most U:s.kindest Cut 

Ernest Newman commented on it thus: “M. 
Wolff was a little unkind to Miss Goodson in the 
concerto; he seemed to forget that there is not the 
same necessity to drown pianists as there is to drown 
opera singers. Cath 


—————_--_—_——_——_ 


JOHN McCORMACK 

The negotiations between John McCormack and 
the Fox Film Corporation, previously reported in 
the MusicaL Courter, have culminated in a con- 
tract under the terms of which the noted tenor is 
to appear in a movie-tone picture in the dual capacity 
of singer and actor. 

Being unwilling to sacrifice his accustomed sum- 
mer vacation on his beautiful Irish estate, Mr, Mc- 
Cormack stipulated that the film be made in his 
native country, the Emerald Isle. To this the Fox 
Corporation agreed, and accordingly the tenor sailed 
last Friday night for his home, Moore Abbey, County 
Kildare, Lreland. 

Following announcements in the daily press that 
their favorite would have to cancel his projected fall 
tour in America, many of his countless admirers 
have inquired of the Musicat Courter whether that 
were really true. In answer to which we are able 
to state, on the authority of Denis F. McSweeney, 
Mr. McCormack’s concert manager, that the fall 
concerts in this country will not be cancelled, but 
merely postponed until February and the months 
directly following. There will be as many McCor- 
mack concerts in America as ‘had been originally 
planned. 

ee 
VOLPE IN MIAMI 

The Miami University Symphony Orchestra ter- 
minated its third season in a blaze of glory, and the 
gratitude of the public was so great that it presented 
Arnold Volpe, organizer and conductor of the or- 
chestra, with an automobile as a token of its appre- 
ciation. The orchestra was supported the first year 
by the University of Miami alone. The second year 
there was a certain amount of subscription from the 
public, and the third year the public bore a still 
greater proportion of the expense. It is hoped that 
next year the public will support the orchestra in 
full, and if one may judge by the marked success that 
Mr. Volpe has made with the artistic renderings of 
classical programs, one may assume that the public 
will come forward and not only give the orchestra 
its enthusiastic support, but will also prove itself so 
lavish that the orchestra may be improved again, as 
it has each year since Mr. Volpe organized it. Two 
of the Miami papers have taken up this important 
matter editorially, and urge sufficient sustaining mem- 
berships to maintain the orchestra. Mr. Volpe’s 
merit as a musician and ability as a conductor need 
not be extolled, and the fact that he has been so well 
supported by Miami proves that the Florida city has 
both understanding and culture. 

ns 
THE DENVER A CAPELLA CHOIR 

The A Capella Choir of the Denver College of 
Music is evidently a remarkable organization. After 
the concert recently given in its home city, those 
who had the privilege of hearing the choir were en- 
thusiastic in their praise of it and have expressed 
the opinion that it need fear no comparison with 
other choirs of a similar character. The choir has 
hopes of presenting itself in other cities of America 
in, perhaps, the near future—an outcome of its ef- 
forts that is sincerely to be hoped for. When an 
organization is developed along lines of sincere ar- 
tistic effort its progress must be of interest to every 
music lover, and its example, if it can be widely 
heard, can only result in emulation that will lead to 
a numerical increase in choral bodies and a rise of 
their general level of merit. This is a well deserved 
tribute not only to the art of Conductor Williamson 
but also to the plans that have been put into practice 
for the disciplinary control of the forces under his 
direction. 


~~ 


—© - 


VALUABLE ADVICE 

MusicaL Courier advice to musicians, not to 
speculate in the stock market, was justified again in 
the recent Wall Street slump. The small margin 
players were hit tragically, and among them many 
musicians lost money they could ill afford to spare. 
If musicians must succumb to the present mania for 
Wall Street activity at least they should purchase 
stocks outright and not on margin. Their possible 
profits will be smaller but surer. 





Westchester Festival 


(Continued fram page 37) 


and her technical control and distinct enunciation were 
assets. It was a pleasure to hear the free emission 
of tone, the delicate pianissimos, gradually growing to full, 
large tones with no jarring harshness. She was recalled 
a number of times and gave several encores. Her finesse of 
style makes of -the simplest songs Something artistic. She 
was accompanied by the orchestra for the aria, _ was 
heard later in a solo group, skillfully accompanied by Wil- 
fred Pelletier 

The first 
by the chorus. 
singers was 
plause The 
House and Mr. 
enjoyed. 

Following Lohengrin, the 
ley's In Bohemia 

The prayer and coronation scene 
Boris Godounoff made a brilliant ending. The mixed chorus 
of over 900 voices represented White Plains, Larchmont, 
Tarrytown, Bedford, New Rochelle, Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege (Bronxville) and Mamaroneck. They gave a colorful 
performance and attained thrilling climaxes. Messrs. Fowl 
and House acquitted themselves admirably in the inci 


dental solos. 

iudience for this program were Mrs. Eugene Meyer 
with a party of guests from Washington, including the 
French ambassador to the United States, Paul Claudel. 

The festival, presented by the Westchester Choral Society 
under the auspices of the Westchester Recreation Commis 
was an outstanding success this year and showed ad- 
mirable cooperation 

The choruses were trained by the 
ductors: F. Colwell Conklin, Larchmont 
Edgar Fowlston, Mount Vernon; Fred C. 
Chester and Purchase; Arthur F. A. Witte, 
ence Shumway, New Rochelle; C. E. Dinsmore, Tarrytown ; 
Caroline B. Fry, White Plains; William Beckwith, North 
ern Westchester: Ernest E Bond, Peekskill; Mrs. Bret 
Harte Whitman, Tuckahoe;‘ Harrison Potter, Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville; Emily A. Avery, Hastings; E. 
Reginald Swain, Westchester Spiritual Chorus. 

Members of the Westchester County Recreation Commis- 
sion who worked actively for the success of the festival this 
year include Mrs. Chester Geppert Marsh, Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, Ruth Taylor, Mrs. Thomas J. Blaine, Mrs. Paul 
Revere Reynolds and Mrs. J. Noel Macy a 


Noel 


clarity 
valuable 


act of Wagner’s Lohengrin was ably presented 
Again the excellent work of this body of 
appreciated, as manifested by the hearty ap- 
incidental solos were sung by Miss Mario, Mr. 
Fowlston, all of whom were thoroughly 
Henry Had- 


orchestra played 


from Moussorgsky’s 


ston 


in the 


sion, 


following local con- 
and Mamaroneck ; 
Studwell, Port 
Yonkers; Clar 


Silverman Pupil Well Received 

with great and 
when she appeared as 

Jewish Women on May 8 

singing of Tirindelli’s O 

and fine training 


met 
received 
yuncil of 

Her 


lovely 


Hollander, soprano, success 
was most enthusiastically 
soloist tor the National C 
in New Brunswick, N. ] 


Primavera brought out her 


Cecilia 


VOICE 
x 





WHEN IN NEW YORK 


Stop at the 
Standish Hall 
A Residential Hot 


A5 ~w. 81 St. New kok 





ESIDE at the magnificent Apart- 

ment Hotel overlooking Central 
Park, and facing Museum Gardens. 
Only a few minutes from Broadway, 
Fifth Avenue and the shopping and 
theater centers. Dining service un- 
surpassed. Residential and transient. 


Send for illustrated booklet 
and rates 
During summer months a special 
discount is offered to transient and 
permanent guests. 


Direction of M. 
John J. Scofield, 


Endicott 9200 


Spark 
Manager 
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after which she sang The Answer by Terry, giving a 
splendid rendition of the beautiful and popular composition. 
Miss Hollander was recalled again and again, and graciously 
responded with several encores. She was accompanied by 
Miss Lauria of New Brunswick. Mrs. Herbert N. Milch 
was the charming hostess of the day. 

Oliver Walters, baritone, and a pupil of Belle Fisch 
Silverman, is the soloist at the Connecticut Farmers First 
Presbyterian Church in Union, N. J 





Music on the Air 











On TuRNING THE DIAL 

May 6 to 12—Music Week, brought much of fine musical 
worth to radio listeners. In fact, there was so much to 
listen to everywhere that it was difficult to hear it all. 
Monday brought the debut of John Philip Sousa and his 
famous band; it was an excellent night for broadcast, the 
air being clear, and each detail of the veteran conduct or’s 
work was clearly defined. The same accents and fine shad- 
ings, the same virility and beautiful tone were heard as one 
has become accustomed to in hearing the band in concert. 
Sousa has won his fame justly, and his popular marches 
sound as good today as the day they were written. Martha 
Attwood was the soloist of the evening; she is a good 
broadcaster, as her soprano voice has a peculiar carrying 
power well adapted for such work; she delivered the Verdi 
Ave Maria beautifully, and it is indeed a difficult selection. 

In honor of good things we prolonged our listening time 
this week, for it would never have done to pass by Henry 
Hadley’s opera, Cleopatra’s Night, when the only time one 
has to hear Mr. Hadley on the radio is during Music Week. 
The participants were Astrid Fjelde, Walter Preston, Grace 
Leslie, Steele Jamison and Rosalie Wolfe. The performance 
came over the air with remarkable sonority; there was a 
balance of orchestra and soloists due to Mr. Hadley’s 
meticulous conducting. From someone who was in the studio 
during the broadcast we learn that many of Mr. Hadley’s 
friends were there; they were most enthusiastic about his 
work, the accurate and distinctive manner in which he 
wields the baton, and the attention to detail required by the 
individual artists. Mr. Hadley is a composer of whom 
America is very proud, and it is right that this work of 
his should have been one of the high lights of this event. 

One of the members of the Flonzaley Quartet stated that 

saying good-by to the public, over the air, was the most 
efficacious way of doing it, and we believe that for the 
Flonzaley Quartet it was indeed so. The audiences of the 
ensemble all over the world have been representative of the 
most music loving people; everywhere the playing of the 
Flonzaley’s has been heralded as the highest form of musical 
art, and added to this has been an affability of personalities 
which has been stamped on all their appearances. The dis- 
banding of the Quartet is another closing of a very im- 
portant chapter in musical history. To commemorate the 
occasion with an atmosphere of greater import the Hon. 
Nicholas Longworth and ‘Walter Damrosch made short ad- 
dresses. This took place on Tuesday night. 

There were some shorter programs of note which ought 
to be mentioned. The one by Devora Nadworny was lovely, 
and also the short one by Lolita Gainsborg. Both these 
artists are faithful upholders of high standard programs. 

During each of the usual weekly programs there was a 
touch of music or a reference of some sort which brought 
to mind that the nation was celebrating Music Week, and 
surely it is right that radio should do its share in aid of 
such a cause, since music in this country is the greatest 
means of the existence of broadcasting. 

On Saturday Walter Damrosch made his farewell ap- 
pearance for the season, Mr. Goldman gave an all-American 
program, Songs of our American Colleges were heard, etc. 
in speaking of Mr. Damrosch’s program mention should be 
made of his opening number, the Prelude to the third act of 
Robert Braine’s opera, Virginia. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Braine is the composer of SOS, a work which Mr. 
Damrosch also introduced to radio listeners. In this work 
the composer is, of course, in a totally different mood; he 
is lyrical, suave, languorous, although there is no lack of 
virility to his themes, and there is a characteristically South- 
ern atmosphere in the little excerpt, one which whets the 
appetite, as preludes should. The piece is in modern vein, 
but Mr. Braine is decidedly melodious, in fact we should say 
that he a an extraordinary knack for working out melo- 
dies in the modern dress. The sketch opens with quite a 
lengthy part for the bass and cello which is finally developed 
into the main theme for the other strings; through the entire 
prelude the strings predominate. Mr. Braine is one of 
America’s younger products and a very promising one. 

Another Damrosch event was the inauguration of Marie’s 
chatty half hours, in the afternoon; these little parties are 
intended to stimulate the knowledge which radio audiences 
have acquired during the many musical hours of radio. 
They are valuable from many standpoints, and anyone who 
wants to impress musical compositions on their minds have 
an excellent opportunity of doing so by listening to Miss 
Damrosch’s Guessing Parties. 

It is to be deplored that Sunday’s stormy weather pre- 
vented one from hearing Jacques Jolas on the Baldwin hour 
of music, Frances Peralta on the Atwater Kent, Schumann- 
Heink on another program; each time “static” occurs we 
are faced with a problem which is evidently too big for 
mortal man to solve. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 


Kathryn McCarthy’s Summer Courses 


Kathryn McCarthy announces the opening of her sum- 
mer studio on July 17 at Lake Placid, N. Y., in the Ad- 
irondacks, which an opportunity provided for intensive 
study in music theory. 

_Four courses are offered, to be given in two sessions: 
Elementary subjects, July 1-13; advanced subjects, July 
15-27. Each course is presented in thirty lessons and 
three hours of daily study, concentrated into two weeks. 

Miss McCarthy spends considerable time abroad study- 
ing the different presentations of this lengthy subject, and 
feels it a great saving of time for the busy teachers to 
combine analysis, aural and creative work from the be- 
ginning. 
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Bethlehem Festival 


(Continued from page 37) 
She overcame with apparent ease the technical difficulties 
of the contralto solos; her phrasing was excellent and her 
breath control well developed in sustained passages such as 
in Look Ye, Jesus Waiting Stands. 

Mr. Tittmann was the bass soloist with the Choir for the 
fifteenth time, and sang with the same devotion to the Bach 
traditions that he has displayed in former years. Some of 
his best work was done in Gladly Would I Be Enduring 
and Come, Healing Cross. 

Miss Eberhard, a young local artist who sang the principal 
soprano solos, showed improvement in her singing over 
previous performances and reflected credit upon the training 
which she had received as a member of the Choir. 

AN IMPRESSIVE PERFORMANCE OF THE B Minor MAss 

No matter what the Choir may sing at the sessions on 
Friday, even if the work be such a mdsterpiece as the St. 
Matthew Passion, it is Saturday’s performance of the gigan- 
tic Mass in B Minor to which the Festival patrons look for- 
ward each year with the greatest anticipation. Throughout 
the performance the Choir lived up to the high standard 
previously set, and Dr. Wolle directed with all his usual 
vigor and power. The constantly changing effects of the 
Mass, the tone coloring of the Choir, the fine balance of the 
parts, and the impressive climaxes with which the work is 
replete, all were impressive. Following the plan of last year, 
the solo parts were sung by the respective groups of the 
Choir, and superbly sung too. 

As these performances are considered by Dr. Wolle more 
or less in the form of religious services, there was no ap- 
plause, which naturally added greatly to the dignity and 
artistic enjoyment of the renditions. It must also be empha- 
sized that Dr. Wolle displays skill in the direction of the 
rising and seating of his Choir, a thing which frequently 
introduces an inharmonious element into performances by 
many choral societies and glee clubs. 

Dr. WoLLE CENTRAL FIGURE OF FESTIVAL 

Dr. Wolle was, as ever, the central figure of the Festival, 
his kindly and lovable personality having endeared him not 
only to his Choir but also to those who have had the 
privilege of attending these inspiring performances. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Cyrena Van Gordon Interviewed 


On a hot April afternoon, the thermometer registering 
around eighty, a representative of the MusicaAL Courier 
called at the home of Cyrena Van Gordon on the so-called 
“Gold Coast” in Chicago. Being ushered into the parlor 
by Alma Putnam, the diva’s accompanist, we had hardly 
seated ourself when the beautiful songstress made her ap- 
pearance, looking even more attractive in her simple after- 
noon gown than on the operatic or concert stage. 

“Finally we get together,” said Miss Van Gordon, instead 
of using the usual “How do you do.” “Now, what do you 
want to know?” 

“First of all, it has been said that this season has been a 
poor one for musicians. Did you feel any let-down in your 
activities ?” 

“No, indeed. I have been kept extremely busy and I can 
well praise the work of my two managers, Gassner of the 
Concert Guild of New York, who manages my engagements 
in the East and South and Dema Harshbarger, president of 
the Civic Concert Service of Chicago, who looks after my 
concert appearances in the West and Middle West. I have 
sung more appearances this season with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company both during the home season and in Boston 
than heretofore. I am filling fifteen dates during the month 
of April and next month, too, I will have about a like 
number of concert appearances, among them the Cincinnati 
May Festival, North Shore Music Festival, Greensborg 
Festival and with the Oratorio Society in New York.” 

“Do you think the radio is hurting the music business?” 

“In my case it has helped me greatly. My managers got 
many dates for me after my singing in New York last 
February over the radio and I am to sing again in June 
and also in October. This is the best way to answer your 
question.” 

While Miss Van Gordon was being interviewed, she was 
nonchalantly reclining on a sofa in a posture that reminded 
us of Pauline Bonaparte, and we were about to make that 
remark when, having noticed with some curiosity, the diva 
turning on and off an electric lamp which stood at her 
elbow and then reflected on a picture we veered to another 
subject: 

“Yes, indeed, we have noticed the picture, Miss Van Gor- 
don. It is a beautiful likeness of Dr. Munn.” 

Nothing we could have said seemed to please the singer 
as much as the remark regarding the famous eye, ear, nose 
and throat specialist, who, to the knowing one, is also Miss 
Van Gordon’s husband. 

Then came another lady, whom we recognized at once as 
the mother of the singer. “Don’t forget your appointment, 
Cyrena,” she said. “You will be late.” 

“Oh, these social functions,” ejaculated the mezzo-so- 
prano. “They take a great deal of our time. You have 
waited so long for this promised interview that really I 
wanted you to stay as long as you wished, but you see, duty 
calls; but if you don’t mind, you can escort me to the Drake 
Hotel and we can resume the interview while walking along 
the boulevard.” 

To interview a popular songstress in the street was a 
novelty. We thought quickly of the many questions we 
would ask, but we had not reckoned on the fact that every- 
body in Chicago knows Cyrena Van Gordon and at every 
other step we took between her home on Division Street 
and the Drake Hotel, two or three blocks away, she met 
acquaintances who interrupted our conversation. Finding 
that we had a poor job asking questions while walking with 
one of Chicago’s most popular songstresses, we excused 
ourself and jumped into a passing taxi, telling her that we 
got only a quarter of an interview, but that sooner or later 
we would expect her to tell us a lot more, as a little bird 
had whispered in our ear that next season, no doubt, she 
would sing at Covent Garden in London, with the Chicago 
Civic Opera at home, in Boston and on tour, and that Paris 
might hear her at the Grand Opera. 

“The MusicAL Courter knows too much,” she exclaimed, 
laughingly, “yet it is true that I have been re-engaged by 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company and” The balance 
of the phrase we could not hear as the taxi driver, who had 
listened patiently to the “toot-toot” of innumerable auto- 
mobiles, whose right of way we were blocking, made up his 
mind suddenly to put on the gas, so that we waved our au 
revoir to the Junoesque Brunnhilde, one of the most charm- 
ing, yet most difficult women to interview among opera stars. 


N. F. M. C. Contests 

The National Federation of Music Clubs’ Bulletin gives 
information concerning the contest to be held at the Bi- 
ennial Convention in June. Five branches of music will be 
represented, namely, voice, piano, violin, organ and cello. 

The contests will be held simultaneously at Jordan Hall, 
Brown Hall, and Recital Hall, all in the building of the 
New England Conservatory; Steinert Hall, Lecture Hall 
in the Public Library, and Recital Hall in the Repertory 
Theatre. 

The Boston judges who have already promised to act in 
the judication are Bainbridge Crist, Arthur Fiedler, Felix 
Fox, Heinrich Gebhard, Wallace Goodrich, Daniel Kuntz, 
John Herman Loud, Stuart Mason, John P. Marshall, Rich- 
ard Platt, Nicholas Slominsky, Rose Stewart, Alice Stevens 
and Stephen Townsend. 


Giannini Sings Levitzki Song 

At her recital in Carnegie Hall on April 17, Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano, introduced a new song by Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist. This song closed the English group and Mr. Levitzki 
accompanied Miss Giannini in his own composition. The 
name of the song is Ah, Thou Beloved One, and the lyrics 
were written by Bertha Galland, well known actress. Miss 
Galland and Mr. Levitzki recently collaborated. in a new 
anthem which was played for the first time at the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies of President Hoover. 


National Music League Announcement 


Harold Vincent Milligan, executive director of the Na- 
tional Music League, announces that no new applications 
for this season’s auditions will be accepted, but that auditions 
will be granted to all those hitherto accepted as applicants. 

The National Music League sponsors and presents to the 
public forty musicians who have passed these competitive 
auditions out of the more than 2,500 applicants received 
during the past four years. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Hughes’ Summer Master Class in New York 


Edwin Hughes’ Summer Master Class for pianists and 
teachers will be held this year in New York, from July 1 
to August 10. The Hughes master classes are attended 
yearly by well-known pianists, teachers and musical edu- 
cators from every section of the country. Last season 
there were representatives from the following states: 
Arkansas, Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Illinois, Kentucky, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, Nebraska, New York, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia, besides the District of Columbia, British Columbia 
and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Edwin Hughes held his first Summer Master Class in 1917, 
in order to offer to pianists and teachers unable to spend 
a more extended period of study in New York an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with his modern method of 


EDWIN HUGHES 


instruction and its results. The response to the idea and 
the success of the first class were such that the Summer 
Master Classes have been continued yearly without interrup- 
tion since that date. Years of experience have perfected 
the character and scope of the work offered in the six 
weeks of intensive study, and have led to the accomplishment 
of exceptional results in a condensed course of the highest 
value 

Numerous pianists and teachers attending the Hughes 
Summer Master Classes have had their whole manner of 
teaching and playing revolutionized by the modern ideas 
presented and demonstrated in these summer sessions. Let- 
ters from teachers in all parts of the country testify to 
the stimulating experience of the course and to the remark- 
able results achieved with their classes after the application 
of the principles of artistic performance and successful teach- 
ing as taught by Edwin Hughes. 

The work has for its basis a clear and easily-understood 
presentation of the fundamental principles which underly 
correct tone-production and big technical development, and 
the immediate application of these principles to study’ mate- 
rial chosen from the finest works in the literature of the 
instrument. 

Hand in hand with the study of the Technic of Manipu- 
lation, the Technic of Interpretation is taken up. Mr. Hughes’ 
unique presentation of this subject has proven of vital im- 
portance to all who have attended his classes, leading as it 
does to independence, expressiveness and power in inter- 
pretation, and to the development of imagination, personality 
and individuality in performance. 

Simplicity and directness of method, and the constant 
unity of technical and musical procedure along the most 
modern lines, form the keynote of the course, leading to 
speedy and positive accomplishment. 

The course, which is open to players and auditors, includes 
both private and class lessons, thus making it possible for 
each member, in addition to his private work, to benefit 
by the class interpretation lessons, which cover a wide range 
of material, including all schools, from Bach to the moderns. 
At the class lessons, the esthetic, technical and pedagogical 
sides of the art of piano playing also are discussed and 
illustrated. 

During the course, a series of individual recitals will be 
given by young artists from Mr. Hughes’ class, at which 
many of the most significant and important works in the 
entire pianoforte literature will be performed. Last season 
the programs were played by the following pianists: Alton 
Jones, John Crouch, Anca Seidlova, Marvine Green, Lois 
Spencer, Clay Coss and Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, who closed 
the series with a two-piano recital. 

Edwin Hughes, well-known throughout America as a 
concert pianist of brilliant achievement and authority, is one 
of the few American artists whose names have been con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to be listed in such European 
music al reference works as Riemann’s Musik Lexicon, 
Grove’s Dictionary, the Dictionary of Modern Music and 
Musicians (London), the Illustriertes Musiklexicon (Stutt 
gart), and the Neues Musiklexicon (Berlin), besides the 
standard American musical reference works. 

Going from Rafael Joseffy in New York to Theodore 
Leschetizky in Vienna, he remained in the latter city for 
three years, becoming assistant and friend of one of the 
greatest piano masters of all times. His period of work 
with Leschetizky was followed by four additional years of 
residence in Munich as a mature artist, from whence his 
concert engagements took him to various important European 
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musical centers for appearances in recital and as soloist with 
famous orchestras. 

During his seven years’ stay in Europe, his class included 
graduates and students from many of the most important 
European conservatories, among them the Berlin Hochschule 
fiir Musik and the Conservatories of Vienna, Leipsic, Mu- 
nich, Wirzburg, and others, his class including students 
from many European countries, besides the United States 
and Canada. His wide experience, both in Europe and 
America, has led him to the conclusion that the problems 
and ambitions of the American student are most thoroughly 
understood and most adequately forwarded by the American 
teacher. 

In addition to these activities as a concert pianist and 
teacher, he has brought out new editions of many of the 
most important classics in the literature through the firm 
of G. Schirmer, Inc., including a great number of works 
in larger form by Bach, Mozart, Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Cesar Franck, Liszt, Saint-Saens, MacDowell 
and others. The Bach D minor concerto for piano and 
orchestra, published this year, marked the first American 
edition to be issued of any of the Bach concertos, and the 
Hughes edition of Bach’s well-tempered Clavichord is now 
looked upon as the standard American edition of this great 
work. 

The number of brilliant young pianists who have received 
their final training with Edwin Hughes prior to making 
their New York debuts, and the success of these young ar- 
tists, have strikingly demonstrated the fact that it is no 
longer necessary for young American musicians to go 
abroad for the last touches of perfection in their art. The 
widespread recognition already accorded to these remarkable 
young artists indicates the growth of a school of American 
born and American-trained pianists, equal in every respect 
to their European confréres. The principles and training 
which have led to the success of these young artists form 
the basis of the course given at the Summer Master Class. 

Twenty-six individual recitals have been given in the 
principal concert halls of New York during the past few 
years by professional pupils of Edwin Hughes, all of whom 
have been received by the New York press and public as 
young artists of remarkable accomplishment and training, 
fully equipped to take their place on the professional con 
cert platform. Of these, several are already known through- 
out the country from their extended tours. Six New York 
recitals were given this season by Hughes pupils in Town 
Hall 

In addition, Hughes pupils have appeared no less than 
thirteen times with orchestra in New York, as well as with 
the Detroit, Cleveland and Minneapolis symphony orchestras, 
performing such works as the Brahms D minor concerto, 
the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto, the Variations 
Symphoniques and Les Djinns of Cesar Franck, the Schu- 
mann concerto, the Liszt concertos in A and E flat, the 
Rubinstein D minor concerto, the Grieg A minor concerto, 
and others. 

As directors of music and leading members of the facultie S 
of many of the most prominent colleges, schools and musical 
institutions in America, Hughes pupils are to be found in 
practically every state in the Union, establishing the high 
ideals of their master in the art of piano playing and meeting 
with unusual success everywhere as teachers and performers. 

R. 


Katherine Bellamann’s Recital Series 

The semi-monthly recitals at the Bellamann Studios are 
introducing many fine young singers. On April 21 several 
interesting voices new to the audiences were heard to great 
advantage in songs carefully chosen and artistically 
rendered. 

Margaret Clarke, of the New Moon cast, is a coloratura 
whose flexible voice has fine possibilities and whose per- 
sonality will carry her far toward making an important 
career. Helen Casey, also of the New Moon Company, 
evinced warmth and volume of tone ard sang with fine 
understanding of the music. Rosemary “Yorsey was par- 
ticularly happy in the Wekerlin Styriennes which suited so 
admirably her clear, lyric soprano voice. Wesley Stothers, 
tenor, sings with excellent style. Bart Schilling, baritone, 
offered French songs with beautiful diction. 

Other singers who have appeared in earlier recitals were 
Zella Hall, contralto; Takeshi Haga, tenor; Ella Vanson, 
lyric soprano; Josephine Roberts, lyric soprano ; Irene 
Pehling, coloratura; Jack Wilcox, tenor; Ruth Karyl and 
Violet Himmel, sopranos, and Elizabeth Kaboolian, dra- 
matic soprano. The accompaniments were played by Cefine 
Wright, who is becoming well known as both accompanist 
and coach. 


Estelle Liebling Studio News 


Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano of Roxy’s, was re- 
engaged by the Mobile Hour to sing the Indian Bell Song 
from Lakme on April 24. Miss Belkin gave a concert at 
Lawrence, Kans., on May 2, at the University of Kansas. 

Frances Sebel, soprano, gave a successful concert in Miami 
on April 8, under the auspices of the Mana-Zucca Club. 
Carolyn Thomson, soprano, was the featured singer in the 
operettas produced in Denver, Colo., by the Oberfelder- 
Ketcham Productions, Inc. Celia Turrill, mezzo-soprano, 
was engaged for a leading role in the Beggar’s Opera, 
recently playing in Boston. Joan Ruth, coloratura soprano, 
was the soloist on the Veedol Hour on April 12. Dorothy 
Miller, coloratura soprano, who was a featured artist at 
Roxy’s, sang as soloist during his hour on April 29, over 
Station WJZ. All of these are products of the Estelle 
Liebling studio. 


Dayton Westminster Choir Delights Vienna 

After winning approval from Berlin musicians, the 
Dayton Westminster Choir, under the direction of John 
Finley Williamson, appeared in Vienna at the State Opera 
on April 28 before a large and enthusiastic audience, in- 
cluding Dr. Wilhelm Miklas, President of the Republic, 
representatives of government and diplomatic corps, among 
them Mrs. Albert H. Washburn, wife of the American 
minister. 

Great appreciation was shown and many encores de- 
manded. The bestowing of a laurel wreath upon Dr. Wil- 
liamson was the signal for a tremendous ovation. The 
company departed for Budapest after the concert as the 
next point in the itinerary. 





May 18, 1929 
Leo Portnoff Pupils in Recital 


Leo Portnoff, violinist, teacher and composer, presented 
Louis Habergritz, violinist, and his son, Walter Portnoff, 
pianist, in recital at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn, on April 28, before an audience that com- 
pletely filled the large auditorium. 

Louis Habergritz, a young man of eighteen, who has 
been studying for the past four years with Prof. Portnoff, 
displayed a technic that is rare in one so young. His con- 
trol of the bow-arm was unusual and his tone quality excel- 
lent. Included in his offerings of the evening was the Devil’s 


WALTER PORTNOFF and LOUIS HABERGRITZ 


Trill of Tartini, Sonata in G Minor, the Rondo Capric- 
cioso of Saint-Saéns and the Ballade et Polonaise of Vieux- 
temps. In all of his numbers Mr. Habergritz performed 
with a certain ease that gave the impression that even the 
most difficult portions of his program were mere child’s 
play to him. His stage presence and personality won for 
him a place in the heart of every member of the audience 
and his delightful playing won prolonged applause from 
every quarter of the immense auditorium. 

Walter Portnoff’s talent for music is innate. Only eleven 
years of age, Walter, an attractive looking boy, has inher- 
ited his father’s love of music. His program included the 
Variations of Beethoven, his Moonlight Sonata and Rondo 
Capriccioso. Walter shows marked interpretative ability 
for one so young and his technic is fine. He is a very 
diligent musician and will undoubtedly follow in his father’s 
footsteps. 

Prof. Portnoff will leave for abroad early in July, but will 
return in October to resume teaching at his studio. 


Poem Dedicated to Annie Louise David 


Alma Morrow Freeman, a poet of note in San Francisco, 
wrote the following to Annie Louise David, in memory of 
their friendship: 

TO ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 
A Rea Musician 
Where have you been all this eon of time 
That now you should come to me 
Just for the space of one brief hour 
From out of Eternity? 
Has Eolus, mystic god of the winds, 
Held you his captive, dear, 
That you might play on his magic harp 
For lowly earth-mortals to hear? 
Were you in the land of Orpheus, 
That poet-musician of Thrace? 
Is that where you learned all your harmony 
From the gods in their secret place? 
I have heard somewhere that the swinging spheres, 
In their pathways of infinite blue, 
Come sweeping close in their endless whirl 
And part again as we do. 
If this is a law of Eternal Power, 
I shall be resigned to my fate; 
But I would prolong this one brief hour 
And let all the Universe—wait. 


Fay Foster Artist Busy 


Henry Tietjen, artist-pupil of Fay Foster, is rapidly be- 
coming a favorite. The tenor has been very active this sea- 
son, his late engagements including a concert at the Ogontz 
School, Pa., and a return engagement at the same school, as 
soloist at the annual glee club concert, singing the solo part 
in the cantata, Fair Ellen, by Max Bruch, and a group of 
duets from Carmen and Il Trovatore with Winifred Walton, 
dramatic contralto. The Ogontz Mosaic described his sing- 
ing as “exquisite.” 

On April 26 he entertained the Edgar Allan Poe Society, 
singing by request the new Chinese songs by Fay Foster. 
The numbers were Lotus, Immortal Souls and Gardenia. 
Following this he was engaged for a concert at the Hotel 
Bossert, Brooklyn, next autumn. He was tenor soloist at 
the Schermerhorn Street Evangelical Lutheran Church on 
May 13, and on May 25 will give a New York recital. 


Alton Jones Artist in Recital 

Gene Slingerman, pupil of Alton Jones, recently gave a 
successful recital at Guild Hall. Another pupil of Mr. 
Jones, Estelle Bloch, gave a recital there on May 7. 

Mr. Jones has been re- -engaged to teach piano at Colum- 
bia University during the coming summer session, and will 
make two additional recital appearances in New York before 
leaving for his vacation in August. He will continue his 
private teaching until August 16. 
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Efficiency and What It Means 


to the Supervisor 
By Mildred Riese 


The dictionary states that that is effective which a 
complishes an intended effect with emphasis, decision and 
certainty Also, that that is efficient which is thought oi 
as acting or capable of acting continuously, and with en 
ergy equal to any demand hus, an efficient cause is an 
agency from the action of which an effect necessarily and 
certainly follows. The efficient person is habitually 
getic, industrious, and alert 

Effective 
ficient 
the supervisor. 


ener 
Sagacious, 
music supervision requires this efficiency. Ef 
supervision demands several outstanding qualities in 
ethical points first. The primary one 
standard of desire, a mental 
In the case of the music 


Let us discuss the 
is the Ideal. An ideal is a 
conception of what is desirable. 
supervisor, the major ideal is the central aim, i.e., to teach 
This ideal may be inefficient, however, if there is no true 
understanding of the ideal. Understanding the subject and 
using the mind forward, i.e., creative imagination, the ef 
ficient supervisor is able to forecast how these things ar 
going to work out. The supervisor must have these ele- 
ments and must expose them so clearly that in teachers’ 
meetings, the teachers may follow her imagination and on 
to results. The minor ideal is so closely related to the 
major ideal and brings us to the subject of our body, our 
health and our personality. Our body must be kept in good 
healthy appearance and condition, and clothed attractively. 
Our health necessitates care, for without health, our energy, 
vitality and spirit are at a low ebb and our pace is slack 
ened. Personality is so important. (Personality is an ap 
proach to any situation, and often destroys any antipathy 
for the so-called efficient supervisor. A keen sense of 
humor, a creative imagination and organizing ability are 
all consequent in the personality of the music supervisor. 
discussed in the same class as 
should lead the supervisor in 
her plans and achievements. Cold logic should guide the 
acts and not too much emotion. Judgment, intuition and 
feelings are found in common sense. 

The first element of common sense is judgment. 


is judgment ? 

Judgment can be classified; hasty, mistaken, prejudiced, 

illogical and sound. If one misses the first four, one is 

safe. To cure hasty judgment, acquire the good habit 
Listen. Stop to consider and observe. 


Common sense should be 
the ideals. Common sense 


What 


t is an act of the mind in comparing ideals. 


Stop, Look, and 
Avoid mistaken judgment by giving closer attention and 
taking pains with minute details. If one is easily prejudiced, 
wrench yourself away from your mental environment, 
free the mind from worry, personal bias and superstition. 


practice high and clear think- 


To cure illogical judgment, 
i sometimes are allowed to 


ing. Feelings and imagination 
precede good judgment. 
profession. Happiness is a 
Feelings should be sincere 
what happens. Fear is not a 
right feeling. Conquer it. The efficient supervisor should 
have in mind the right feelings. She should know the 
value of them, should imagine herself having them, should 
perform acts needing them and should act and declare her- 
self, silently or aloud, of having them. 


this 
success, 


Feelings rage high in 
big factor. It means 


and not created just to see 


Intuition is of the highest value to the supervisor and 
should be cultivated. It is instinctive knowledge or feel- 
ing. Most of all, she should beware of mental laziness. 

The efficient supervisor should be free enough to 
competent counsel, if necessary. Her own experience is 
one source. She can always go back to nature for counsel. 
Teachers, preachers, lawyers, doctors, etc., if they are suc 
cessful in the activity in which you seek advice and are 
up to date, are all sources of competent counsel. 
fair deal. It re- 


SC ek 


There is no true efficiency without the 
quires more than good intentions. It requires action. 
Contact, understanding, sympathy and study, all help to 
give the fair deal. The efficient person should have an in- 
nate sense of justice. 

Now the essential points of personal and professional 
supervision should be reviewed. First, the records should 
be mentioned. The record is anything that gives informa- 
tion of any kind. In records are included class rolls, at- 
tendance, voice, musical inclinations, record of teachers, 
source of study, glee club, orchestra, material for all records 
of own time and records for teachers’ desk. 

Dispatching is another big point. It carries out plans 
and makes schedules effective. It refers to ending on time 
as to beginning on time. The fastest method of dispatching 
is the best. Efficiency in dispatching depends upon mental 
training. Where dispatching is used, efficiency is high. 
Where not used, there is great waste and inefficiency. Dis 
patching saves time and energy, grasps opportunity, capital 
izes spare time and builds character. 

Standardized conditions in the classroom should be estab- 
lished. These are standard conditions; a permanent staff 
on the board, the pupils first attention, singing “do” until 
told enough, having the children ready, pitch pipe ready, 
few verbal instructions, beginning and ending the lesson 
on time. 

If the supervisor has the ideal, uses common sense with 
its constituents, i.e., judgments, feelings, and intuitions; if 
she practices the fair deal and proceeds with her plans in 
methodical and orderly arrangement, great things will be 
accomplished. She will create a cooperative spirit with and 
among her teachers and inspire the pupils with the beauty 
of singing and all music. 
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General Notes 


Connecticut 

Hartford.—_The annual concert by the glee clubs of 
the Hartford Public High School was held on April 5. 
Ralph L. Baldwin conducted and the program was as fol- 
lows: Happy Day from Robin Hood (De Koven), the 
Glee Clubs; The Lass With the Delicate Air (Arne), 
Cossack Cradle Song (Gaines), St. John’s Eve (Chami- 
nade), the Girls’ Glee Club; piano solos by Charlotte G. 
Lane, as follows: To Spring (Grieg), Etude Melodique 
(Prutting), Aufschwang (Schumann); I Hear America 
Singing (Gaul), the Glee Clubs; Listen to the Lambs 
(Dett), The Cherubic Hymn (Gretchaninoff), Pilgrim’s 
Song (Tschaikowsky), the Glee Clubs; The Builder (Cad- 
man), The Little Sandman (Brahms), Swingin’ Vine 
(Grosvenor), the Boys’ Glee Club; soprano solos by Eva 
M. Dalkin, as follows: The Catbird (Clokey), A Spring 
Fancy (Densmore), Il Bacio (Arditi) ; Song of the Pedlar 
(Williams), The Little Damozel (Novello), Sir Eglamore 
(Gardiner), the Girls’ Glee Club; Entrance and March of 
Peers, from Iolanthe (Sullivan), the Glee Clubs. 


Montana 


Bozeman.—An interesting recital was given by piano 
pupils of Mary Waters Houston, Bozeman, Mont. Advanced 
pupils in Gallatin County High School and Montana State 
College took part. The program was unusual because of 
the number of two-piano numbers included. There were 
also duets and quartets. Perhaps the most outstanding part 
of the program was the Allegro Moderato from Grieg’s 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, where the soloist, Kather- 
ine Bohart, was accompanied by the Montana State College 
string quintet» This proved to be a very satisfactory substi- 
tution for the orchestra. 

The Montana High School Music Meet, held in Bozeman 
April 4, 5, 6, was the largest of its kind ever held in the 
state. Eight preliminary district meets had been held over 
the state previous to the State Meet, and over 600 students 
came to Bozeman—winners in districts. 

The programs were exceptionally fine because of the 
district eliminations and the work done showed a great im- 
provement over that of any other year. The Meet was held 
in several different places at once, and listeners were able to 
choose between vocal, piano, string or wind instrument 
numbers, or go from one to another. On the last night an 
inspiring program was given by massed bands, orchestras, 
choruses and boys’ glee clubs under the direction of certain 
of the judges. This was given before an immense audience 
in the Montana State College gymnasium and was followed 
by the awarding of prizes which had been given by interested 
individuals and organizations of Montana. The 1930 Meet 
will be held in Great Falls, Mont. 


One of the individuals most interested in the Meet was a 
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well known music edu- 
judge, Adelaide Dampiere, until recently Supervisor of Club contestants; song, Nightingale’s Song (Nevin), di- cator and conductor, 
Public School Music in San Diego, Cal. Miss Dampierehad rected by Clementine Monahan, Memphis; Massed Boys’ who was born in East- 
been instrumental in starting the first state meet in Mon- Quartet contestants; The Rosary (Nevin), directed by hampton, Mass., where 
tana in 1922, and was interested in comparing the two Leonidas T. Holland, Nashville; All-State Chorus, directed he first started pre- 
Meets—1922 and 1929. by E. May Saunders, Murfreesboro; My Homeland Ten- paring himself as or- 
Missoula County High School, under Mrs. T. A. Price, nessee (Taylor-Smith) ; Farewell to the Forest, (Mendels- ganist and composer. 
won sweepstakes in the Meet, with 88 points. Gallatin sohn); The Ash Grove, (Welsh Folk Song); Minstrel Boy For many years Mr. 
County High School, under Marguerite V. Hood, won sec- (irish Air); O, Dear, What Can the Matter Be (English Baldwin has been ac- 
ond place with 84 points and also won the cup given by the Folk Song); The Dancers (Lacome-Gilbert) ; Turn Thee tive in promoting high- 
Federated Music Clubs of Montana for the largest number (Gallia); America’s Message (Arthur Johnston). er standards of teach- 
of points won by a school under 650 enrollment. On Friday the music section, Mrs. Forest Nixon, pre- ing and musical mate- 
siding, gave the following program: Views and Reviews, rial and in obtaining 
New York Dr. George Pullen Jackson; The Music Festival, Concerts credit for music work 
Syracuse.—The College of Fine Arts at Syracuse and Contests, Clementine Monahan ; Music and the Radio, in high schools. 
University, Harold L. Butler, Dean, has been conducting Jack Keefe, Station WSM; The Crediting of Music in the He graduated from 
many recitals this year. The program for May and June High Schools, J. B. Dodge ; Consideration of Music in High Williston Seminary in 
follows: May 1, Public Recital; 1, The Men’s Glee Club, Schools from the Student's Side, Lois Sisco. 1890 end studied in 
Earl Stout, conductor; 2, Graduating Recital—Ruth Ryan, On Saturday morning the following subjects were dis Boston with Chadwick, 
pianist; 6, Graduating Recital—Irene Cooper, pianist, as- cussed: The Magic Power of School Music, Mary Ruth Emery, Heindel and 
sisted by Dawn Cardner, soprano; 9, Graduating Recital Hall; Observations, Annie Grace O’Callaghan; Reminis- Elson. After being ’ 
Grace Stowell, pianist, eaniated by ae Rightmeyer, bass ; cences, E, May Saunders. : ; organist in Easthampton and Northampton, Mass., in 
13, Graduating Recital—Naomi Davis, pianist, and Mertice _ Johnson City.—Joseph Maddy, conductor of the Na- 1904, he became musical director at the Fourth Con- 
Maltby organist; 16, the Women’s Clie Clik. Helle Brew- tional High School Orchestra, awarded two scholarships to gregational Church in Hartford and in 1917 moved to 
7 - the Tennessee High School Orchestra for the coming term the Emmanuel Congregational Church there. He was 
of the Orchestra Camp in Michigan. The recipents were music supervisor in the schools of Northampton, 1894- 
Evangeline Walker, harpist of Johnson ‘City, and Martha 1904, and has since held a similar position in Hartford. 
Lee Taylor, clarinettist of Chattanooga. Alternates were Mr. Baldwin also directed the Vocal Club of North- 
Maynard Burleson, flutist, and Samuel Doak, French horn ampton, 1894-1904, and since 1906 the Choral Club of 
player. The awards were made on the basis of musical Hartford. He is also director of the Mendelssohn 
accomplishment as evinced by work in the Tennessee All- Club of New York. Since 1900 he has been one of 
press State Orchestra. Si ie or ae sg of the — oe Pedagogy . 
With the exception of the performance of The Creation ‘ ae eM eo One seen eee oe can wenn 
ond des comtatia by a Mans Ges Ck oak te ome, New England School Music Festivals aoe) His pe ager A hw and his 
Glee Club, the recitals are free to the student body and the New England is coming to the front in the matter of or- Sie tax wake ante had a eblish ys sien brag 
general public. chestral, band and glee club festivals. Here is a list of songs as well as music seer pone 6am Me 
a school music festivals that have been arranged for this year: a a pte sbare Tes bute Str ate 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island Band Contest, Pawtucket, May 4 (Paul E. tga te Suen of Ge Manle' Hancation 
Pittsburgh.—The Carnegie Institute of Technology’s Wiggin, Pawtucket High School, Pawtucket, R. I.) ; Ver- ; ’ 
summer session will open June 17 for courses for teachers mont School Orchestra Contest and State Orchestra, Bur- 
and supervisors of Music, Fine and Applied Arts. A spe- lington, Vt. May 4 (A. E. Holmes, Burlington High School, 
cial program of recreation and entertainment is already Burlington, Vt.) ; New Hampshire School Band Orchestra 


being planned. In addition to the regular recreational fea- and Glee Club Contests, Laconia, N. H., May 11 (J. E. A. 

tures, such as the use of the Institute’s swimming pool and Bilodeau, Laconia, N. H.); Maine School Band and Or- || 
tennis courts, popular lectures and inspection trips, plans for  chestra Contests, Lewiston, Me., May 11 (Dorothy Marden, || 
the coming summer include musical recitals, dances, picnics, | Waterville, Me.; E. S. Pitcher, Auburn; M. R. Robinson, — ]} 


receptions, and outdoor play and other features. Island Falls, members of Maine Committee); Massachu- 
“e setts School Band and Orchestra Contests, Newton, Mass., Teacher of Wind Instruments at 
Tennessee May 11 (Charles R. Spaulding, Newton High School, New- 

cand tonville, Mass.); Boston School Band Festival, Boston 
Nashville The sixty fourth anneal convention ht Cimmmin, May id’ Gon, A. O'Sheg Director ot Mane COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ville Sieh 28 “29, 30. The music . section was poor een” Boston Public Schools; Fortunato Sordillo, Assistant Di- || New York City 
‘ s rector of Music); New England High School Orchestra, 


by the following officers: Mrs. Forest Nixon, chairman, : S ee 
Centreville; E. May Saunders, vice-chairman, Murfrees- Symphony Hall, Boston, May 18 (Francis Findlay, con- 


ster, conductor, in the Men’s Gymnasium; 18, Finals of the 
State High School Orchestra contests; 18, Finals of the 
State High School Band contests; 20, Graduating Recital— 
Mertice Maltby, pianist, assisted ‘by Horace Douglass; 22, 
Public Recital; 23, Graduating Recital—Reginald Harris, 
pianist; 27, Graduating Kecital—Warren Angell, pianist, 
and Maxine Morgan, violinist; June 7, Commencement Con- 

















boro; Mrs. E. J. Gatwood, vice-chairman, Nashville ; Mary ductor; H. E. Whittemore, manager, School Administra- | JULY 8th — AUGUST 16th 


Ellen Wright, vice- -chairman, Springfield: Mrs. R. F. Bod-_ tton Building, Somerville, Mass) ; final New England Con- 
die, recording secretary, Gallatin; Mrs. W. S. Perry, cor- tests, soston, May 18 (tentative date), Fortunato Sordillo, 


responding secretary, Nashville; Mrs. James Nollner, treas- aoe oe i arl Gardner, _ eae ol ' 
: 9 
urer, Hartsville. or information regarding chorus and glee elub festivals, 


The morning music program, directed for the most part address Mrs. William Arms Fisher, Chairman of Glee Columbia Summer Session 
by visiting supervisors and teachers of music, was as fol- Club Division. For information regarding any of the above 
lows: Two selections by the Johnson City High School Or- State .activities, address the State chairmen, whose names 


chestra directed by Margaret Haynes Wright; Massed Glee #"¢ 8iven in each case, or write to C, V. Buttelman, secre- || Mr. del Busto will also continue his private lessons 
tary of the New England Music Festival Association. ; ; 
cee | in Clarinet, Bassoon, Trumpet and Saxophone at 


D I P L O M A S Columbia To Help Students | 
As a gift to the music world, Teachers College at Colum- || THE DEL BUSTO STUDIOS 


ONE OR A THOUSAND hia University will provide free tuition this summer to | 521 WEST 122nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
215 West 75th St., New York City. Phone: Trafalgar 2377 


CHALMER 


Studio Guild Management, 113 W. S7th St, N.Y. Circle 9952 


RUSSELL BLAKE HOWE 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
Winner of “Diplome D’Execution” from Fontainebleau Conservatory 
606 Steinway Hall, New York Tel. Algonquin 1350 
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Concert Master of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Stokowski, conductor 


New York Studio Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lyric Soprano 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building, New York 
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Teacher of Singing 
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Tel. Trafalgar 4200 


Studio: 27 New York 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Music in the Publie Schools 


(Continued from page 47) 


Greater New York and vicinity for an Ali New York 
Symphony Orchestra, it was announced by Dr. Peter 
Dykema, head of the department of music. 

Two guest conductors have been secured for the series 
of summer concerts which the student musicians will give. 
They are Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Symphony Orchestra, and Herbert Wiseman, 
director of music in Edinburgh, Scotland. 

* * + 


RECENT BAND PUBLICATIONS 
(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 

The Ditson School and Community Band Series, by 
McConathy, Morgan and Clarke. Devised for young 
bands which must be taught to play their instruments 
before actual band practice may begin. Well selected, 
progressive material, which should aid greatly in the 
achievement of creditable results in a short time. 

(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 

The Carl Fischer Symphonic Band Folio, by J. 
Maddy. Superior music, expertly edited, full instrumen- 
tation, yet extensively cued for use by smaller bands. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Master Series for Young Bands, by Maddy-Clark. 
Twelve suites for symphonic band, containing the same 
units and compositions as the Master Series for Young 
Orchestras. Conductor’s Score. 


RECENT INSTRUMENTAL QUARTET PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


(Willis Music Company) 

Willis Instrumental Quartet Repertory, by J. E. 
Maddy and T. P. Giddings. Providing easy quartet 
music for every conceivable type of instrumental quartet. 
A valuable collection. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

A Progressive Method of String Quartet Playing, by 
Alfred Pochon. A clearly worded introduction into the 
art of quartet playing by an authority. Helpful to the 
young teacher lacking orchestral experience. 


RECENT INSTRUMENTAL CLASS INSTRUCTION 
PUBLICATIONS 
( (Willis Music Company) 

Instrumental Class Teaching, by Maddy and Giddings. 
A Practical Teacher’s Guide for the efficient use of the 
Universal Teacher. A most profitable book. 

(C. G. Conn, Ltd.) 

Class Room Charts, Band and Orchestra Instruments. 
A valuable and practical addition to the instrumental 
teacher’s equipment. 

(Progress Publishing Company) 

Wind Instruments, by William Albert Deal. A guide 
to the teacher of mixed wind instrument classes, provided 
he knows thoroughly his instrument and is an accom- 
plished musician. Not usable as an instruction book. 

(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 

Graded Course of Clarinet Playing, by Glen Haydon. 
An excellently selected and expertly graded compilation 
of study material. 

A Tune a Day, by C. Paul Herfurth. Well selected 
and graded material, the inherent musical interest of 
which could be made still more apparent by the addition 
of an accompanying second violin or piano part. 

(J. Fischer & Bro.) 

Instrumental Unisons, by Mortimer Wilson. Prepara- 
tory Supplements to Orchestra Training, containing 
honest-to-goodness children’s music, skillfully adapted 
to an elementary grade of difficulty. A delightful and 
most useful work. 

(Gamble Hinged Music Company, Chicago, Ill.) 

The Mirick Method of Instrumental Instruction for 

3and, with Orchestra Parts, by Helen C. Mirick. Be- 
ginning the Beginner's Band is a loose leaf method, in- 
teresting to children, although progressing a bit too 
quickly. 


John McCormack in Port Richmond 


The Staten Island Choral Club, Lillian R. Littlefield, con- 
ductor, chose John McCormack as soloist for its seventh 
annual concert at the Ritz Theater, Port Richmond, on May 
9, When the popular tenor stepped on the stage there was 
an enthusiastic audience of 2,200 persons who tendered him 
a warm reception. 

Mr. McCormack’s numbers included: O, Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me? (Handel) and the same composer’s Enjoy 
the Sweet Elysian Groves; the eighteenth century Lungi dal 
caro bene (Sarti), Since First I Saw Your Face (old Eng- 
lish—Thomas Ford) and Panis Angelicus (Franck) with 
cello and organ obligato; Irish folk songs—The Bard of 
\rmagh (arranged by Hughes), The Short Cut to the Roses 

(arranged by Milligan Fox) and Kathleen Mavourneen, by 

request (Crouch) ; Bird Songs at Eventide (Coates), Just 
for Today—a Prayer (Blanche Seaver) and Thine Eyes 
Still (Schneider). In addition to the programmed songs, Mr. 
McCormack was obliged to give seven encores before the 
audience would let him go. 

The singer was in excellent form and easily lived up to 
the high standard he has set for himself. Edwin Schneider 
rendered sympathetic accompaniments, and Lauri Kennedy, 
cellist, pleased with a group of solos for which he was called 
upon for an encore. In between these groups the chorus 
was heard in a number of groups in which they made an 
unusually good impression. 


Pius X School Summer Session 
The Piux X School of Liturgical Music announces its 
summer session, June 25 to August 3. There will be courses 
in Gregorian Chant, Justine Ward Method of Teaching 
Music, Liturgy, Liturgical Singing and Choir Conducting, 
Gregorian Accompaniment, Advanced Chironomy, Counter- 





WILMA MILLE R, 


coloratura soprano and artist-pupil of Katherine Bella- 
mann, whose versatility renders her a popular and active 
young singer. Miss Miller has just been engaged to 
sing leading roles during the season of 1929-30 with the 
Lund Opera Company. During the past season she sang 
the roles of Olympia and Antonia in Tales of Hoffman 
and the title role of Martha. Miss Miller will sing early 
in June in The Creation at Drake University, Des 
Moines, Ia. While in the West she will give a number 
of concerts. (Photo by G. Maillard Kesslere.) 





point, Harmony, and Musical Theory, Ear Training, Melody 
W riting, Sight Reading. The faculty will consist of Rev. 
Vincent Donovan, Mrs. Justine B. Ward, Mother G. 
Stevens, Achille Bragers, Leo Bartinique, Audrey Freeman, 
Norbert Heagney, Edmund Holden, Margaret Hurley, Julia 
Sampson and Bernard B. Wert. 


Reading Choral Society Glows Brahms Festival 


The Reading Choral Society, N. Lindsay Norden, con- 
ductor, brought its present season to a memorable close 
with a stupendous Brahms festival, the first one given by 
this organization and yet its finest performance in many 
years of its splendid existence. The concert took place at 
the Strand Theater in Reading, Pa., on May 8. 

Assisted by forty-five members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and by Ethel Righter Wilson, soprano, and Nel- 
son Eddy, bass, as soloists, Mr. Norden presented the Ger- 
man Requiem and Triumphlied, and Mrs. Wilson and Mr. 
Eddy each sang solos with orchestral accompaniment. 

Under Mr. Norden’s inspired direction, the chorus carried 
the difficult and taxing passages in The Requiem with 
smoothness, ease and remarkable tonal balance, the result 
of the most keen and careful training. Due to his intelli- 
gent understanding of the qualities inherent in the music, 
Mr. Norden was able to impart to his group of singers the 
various moods prevailing throughout each of the seven parts 
of the work, thus effecting a splendid, significant perform- 
ance. The Triumphlied was equally well done, the joyous 
climaxes and religious fervor of the work being strikingly 
revealed by the chorus. 

Mrs. Wilson and Mr. Eddy both sang their solo parts in 
these two works effectively, and also were heard in indi- 
vidual groups of songs, Mrs. Wilson — a beautiful 
voice of high, clear quality, and Mr. Eddy singing with 
smoothness and ease and with fine musical understanding. 
The work of the orchestra was commendable throughout. 
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Vita Renews Contract With Boston 
Conservatory 


Arturo Vita, active and successful teacher of voice, who 
divides his time between Boston and New York, has just 
renewed his contract with the Boston Conservatory of 
Music, where he will continue to give vocal instruction. 

Mr. Vita will spend the summer in the neighborhood of 
Boston—Swampscott—and will leave for his summer resi- 


ARTURO VITA 


dence probably about the first week in July, as usual. His 
pupil, Zara Lavell, has been singing with success in Bologna 
and Brescia, having been particularly commended for her 
interpretation of Traviata. Miss Lavell has more recently 
sung Marguerite in Faust at the Massimo Theater in Ca- 
tania, 

Pearl Morton, another pupil of Mr. Vita, sang at the 
Celebrity Breakfast given by the Pen Women’s League at 
the Hotel Statler, her program consisting of songs by Dens- 
more. She was accompanied by the composer, and Clara 
Endicott Sears, author of the words of the songs, was pres- 
ent to receive the applause which greeted the interpreter as 
well as the authors. 


Helen Chase Artists Busy 


Margaret Speaks, soprano, has been signed as soloist on 
the commercial hours over station WABC and WOR. Edna 
May Payden, lyric coloratura soprano, is a member of the 
cast presenting The Passion Play, which opened at the Hip- 
podrome recently. 

Melvena Passmore, formerly a member of the Chicago 
and Cincinnati opera companies, gave a beautiful program 
of songs on The Helen Chase Studio Hour over WRNY on 
April 22. Miss Passmore and Robert Derringer, tenor, were 
heard in the Faust duet and other numbers at the Aviation 
Opening program on May 7 over WRNY; on this night 
Lindbergh was scheduled to be the featured attraction. 

Marta Wittkowska, of the Philadelphia and Cincinnati 
opera companies, is working with Miss Chase on her roles, 
preparatory to her appearances in opera this summer. Marie 
Nordstrom, well known vaudeville artist, will be heard in 
a program of songs inserted in her new act. Due to many 
demands Miss Chase has organized sight reading and reper- 
tory classes, to be continued throughout the summer at her 
studio. 


Ethel Fox Scores at Newark Festival 


On April 29, Ethel Fox was one of the three soloists of 
the first night of the Newark, N. J., Music Festival, John 
Powell and Kathryn Meisle being the others. Miss Fox 
made an excellent impression. She did scenes from Faust in 
costume, looking exceedingly sweet as Marguerite in her 
siinple gown, and at once won the audience by her rendition 
of that role, her voice being beautiful and very flexible. She 
had to respond to six curtain calls to appease the applause 
and charmed not alone with her voice, which is well trained, 
but also with her appearance. 

After the intermission she sang three numbers: Musetta’s 
Waltz Song from Boheme; Life and Death, Coleridge- 
Taylor; and Hills, La Forge, with Ethel Sprigg furnishing 
excellent support at the piano. In this group the rich tonal 
quality of her voice was shown to perfection. Her diction 
in all the languages was intelligible. She responded to 
many curtain calls and for an encore sang exquisitely 
O Primavera by Tirindelli. 


Harold Triggs Scores at Mt. Vernon 


The excellent pianism and sound musicianship of Harold 
Triggs were again in evidence when he appeared as guest 
artist with the Mt. Vernon Choral Society, Edgar Fowlston, 
conductor, at its second annual concert on April 25 at the 
Mt. Vernon High School Auditorium. 

Mr. Triggs’ program of old English airs and modern 
compositions fitted admirably with the ‘madrigals chosen by 
Mr. Fowlston. His audience—on the stage and in the audi- 
torium—acknowledged him with enthusiasm, demanding 
many bows and encores. 

“A fine artist. He excellently fulfilled all that the ad- 
vance notices, said of him,” was Mr. Fowlston’s comment 
after the concert. “We want him again next season.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Bartik Go Abroad 


Among the passengers on the SS. Ile de France, which 
sailed last Friday, were Mr. and Mrs. Ottokar Bartik. 
They will be gone five months, spending much time in 
Prague. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


The Singer and the Radio 
By William A. C. Zerfh 


Not long ago the writer heard the following remark: 

“Why does one hear such good singing over the radio and 
so comparatively little in public performance?” 

At first thought this might appear to be a strange anom- 
aly, but upon considering the question carefully it will be 
found that there are various reasons for the existence of 
this rather peculiar situation. 

The microphone is a very 
more so than the human ear, and, furthermore, it is entirely 
indifferent to the text of the song. No matter how sincere- 
ly the singer may attempt to deliver the text of the song, 
if such delivery is made through the medium of harsh, ill- 
balanced tones, the instrument rebels. Despite the fact 
that volume can, to a certain extent, be controlled by the 
radio operator, yet imperfections in the quality can not be 
eliminated, and these stand out more clearly than ever 
when the voice is divorced from the personality of the singer. 
The successful radio singer must sing smoothly and evenly, 
whereas in opera or concert other factors enter into the 
situation.and frequently aid the singer in concealing exist- 
ing vocal imperfections. There are of course various tricks 
which can be employed when the singer is incapable of con- 
trolling the volume of his voice; he can stand away from 
the microphone, or lean back when singing the high tones, 
but best results are obtained when the singer produces his 
tones freely and easily in all ranges of his voice. 

Now as regards the reaction of the public to this state 
of affairs, it simply means that radio audiences are getting 
what, in a broad sense of the word, might be termed 
“filtered” product, that is, singing which has by the employ- 
ment of certain technical manipulations been to a greater or 
less degree refined. In this way the public is gradually be- 
coming accustomed to a comparatively good quality of vocal 
tone, and will finally derive little pleasure from listening to 
singers who deliver the unfiltered, oft-times muddy, product. 

One of the officials of a large broadcasting company re- 
cently said to the writer: “Singers who have made success- 
ful appearances in concert and opera are often unable to 
understand why their singing is so unsatisfactory to us, 
which statement is certainly an indictment against the 
forced, uneven tones which seem to be the rule rather than 
the exception. This situation has brought about the coinage 
of the term “radio voice” with its intimation that a special 
type of voice is necessary for radio singing. Actually, how- 
ever, every well produced voice will be found capable of 
satisfactory transmission. 

In the last analysis these criticisms cannot fail to have 
one result, which should be welcomed by all who desire an 
improvement in current methods of voice production. The 
public will ultimately learn to reject those singers who in 
actual performance fail to maintain the high standard of 
tone quality which radio transmission demands. 


sensitive instrument, vastly 


Gabrilowit sch in Europe 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch writes that he is having a very in- 
teresting time in Europe. He has played under Mengelberg, 
Furtwangler, Walter, Schuricht, Muck and others, in the 
following cities: Vienna, Berlin, Hamburg, Leipzig, Mu 
nich, Amsterdam and The Hague. In addition to these 
appearances as soloist, Mr. Gabrilowitsch also has conducted 
orchestras in Berlin, Vienna, Munich and Wiesbaden, and 
is to fulfill return engagements in all of these places as 
well as in Budapest and Paris. On May 30 Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch will be heard as soloist at the Brahms Festival in 
Jena, Furtwangler conducting, following which he plans to 
return to America to spend a quiet summer in Michigan. 


Mischakoff Praised 

and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Heldenleben recently in Philadelphia, 
the Public Ledger commented as follows: “The work, 
which is enormously difficult, was superbly played by the 
orchestra. All the players of the great solo instruments 
played their parts to perfection, especially Mr. Mischakoff, 
who did exceptionally brilliant and artistic work in the 
great solo violin passages of the Courtship section, inter- 
p-eting admirably the many directions which the composer 
his marked to indicate the varying emotional feelings of 
the Beloved.” 


When Clemens Krauss 


gave Strauss’ Ein 





KATHRYN earcte 
“blue-bonnet time.” The 
over Easter to sing in 

WV ords. 


contralto visited 


The Seven Last 


in Texas at 
San Antonio 
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PIANIS 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 7 Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
Steinway Piano New York Duo-Art Records 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“A fine musician.” 
(Signed) Fritz Reiner. 


J. FRED WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem ° ” “ » i 


© ROBERTS 


Artist—A ccompanist 
Coach 


875 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Tel. Circle 1350 








Pennsylvania 








Direction 
Maud Winthrop Gibbon 
129 West 48th Street 
New York City 


Phone Bryant 8400 
Victor Records 


LUCREZIA 


1 ARKWELL 


Baritone 
Instruction in Voice — REPERTOIRE — 
INTERPRETATION — Opera — CONCERT 
Summer Master Classes Starting July 8, 1929 
for Singers and Teachers 
CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST 
172 W. 79th St., N. Y. Tel. Susquehanna 5587 


Baldwin Piano 











Keep Fit—Be Examined Periodically 


Join VOICE HYGIENE CLUB, Inc., 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1409-1410 
Vocal Students, ete 
Benefits: Entitles members to office 
condition affecting the VOICE, 
2 and 5 p. m. daily (except Sunday), 
Membership fee Fifteen Dollars per annum. 
DR. JOHN J. LEVBARG, Medical Director. Circle 0593 
LARYNGOLOGIST——-SINGER—LECTURER ON VOICE HYGIENE 


Joyce BANNERMAN 


Soprano 


For Teachers, Singers, 
medical treatment and advice, for any 
NOSE, THROAT and EAR, between 
Monday and Thursday evening 8 to 9. 
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Concert—Oratorios 
Festivals 


BANNERMAN MANAGEMENT 
1412 Steinway Hall 
New York City 

















GIUSEPPE BAMBOSCHEK 


Operatic Coach 
CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY 


Personal Address 


Hotel Mayflower, Central Park W. at 61st St., 
Columbus 0060 


N. Y. 

















“The audience recalled 
Miss Peterson so many 
times that one might have 
thought the afternoon was 
one of opera not an orches- 
tral concert.” 


The Chicago Daily Journal said 
the above about May 
formerly Opera Comique 
Opera Com- 


Peterson, 
soprano, 
and Metropolitan 
pany. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 
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Leon Carson Presents Pupils 
The second annual Hour of Song presented by the pupils 
and artist-pupils of Leon Carson was recently held at the 
Spring Garden School Auditorium, Nutley, N. J. The 
event proved to be most enjoyable, the singers reflecting 


LEON CARSON 


great credit upon the work of Mr. Carson, who also has a 
studio in New York. 

Those participating were: Florence Carr, Betty Jackson, 
Honor Adams, Martin Johnson, Katherine Barrow, Matthew 
Van Dalinda (soloist Christ Episcopal Church, Ridgewood), 
Charlotte Stevens, Grace McManus Smith (soloist at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Newark, N. J.), Ethel Bennett, Kath- 
ryn Walsh, Esther S. Avedisian, Ned Smeaton, Ruth 
Beardsley (soprano soloist, M. E. Church, Arlington), Con- 
stance Clements Carr (soprano soloist First Presbyterian 
Church, Passaic). 

The Nutley Sun commented in part: “The seating ca- 
pacity of the hall was taxed by a representative musical audi- 
ence, composed of guests from Nutley, New York, Newark 
and adjoining towns. This yearly invitation concert has 
become an established musical feature in the town, it being 
held not so much with the idea of offering solely an exhibi- 
tion of professional skill, as to give to the younger students 
the often sought privilege of appearing before an audience 
and thus assisting them to gain through such an experience 
the necessary poise and control of their mental and musical 
faculties by such a contact. 

“The stage, artistically decorated and lighted, provided a 
pleasing and effective background for the young singers. 
The program, consisting of Italian, French, German and 
English compositions, operatic arias and duets from the 
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work of the old masters and modern composers, proved to 
be carefully chosen and well balanced, offering a splendid 
and consistent opportunity for bringing before the public the 
accomplishments of the participants. 

“Throughout the evening there showed to advantage on 
the parts of the younger, and also the artist-students, a con- 
tinuous display of free vocal production which reflected in 
a most creditable manner the real artistry of, and the thor- 
ough and sympathetic training by their teacher. The artistic 
interpretations of the many songs, the clear diction, and gra- 
cious, well poised manner of the young artists made the 
evening an enjoyable one. A striking improvement was 
evidenced in the work of the more matured pupils, who ex- 
hibited fine voice control, rare musical ability and an agree- 
able animation of manner, while those who have not yet 
had the opportunity to acquire a finish in vocal technique, 
gave to their audience a sincerity of interpretation, all of 
which resulted in a delightful performance. 

“Although encores were demanded by the enthusiastic 
listeners, the lengthy program prevented these being granted 
and the many floral tributes were most gracefully accepted. 
The sympathetic and intelligent accompaniments of Vera 
J. Kerrigan at the piano throughout the entire program 
added greatly to the success of the evening.” 


Henry J. Weber and Marion Claire Return to 
Germany 

There has been a great deal of discussion pro and con 
as to the term “foreign”, especially as applied to members 
of the musical profession—but what is “foreign?” When 
artists come from the various European countries to sing 
opera in this country, they are termed “foreigners.” 

Likewise (especially in the past few years, when many 
splendid voices have been discovered in America) when 
Americans go to Europe, they are also termed foreigners. 
Every year Europeans such as Rosa Raisa, Galli-Curci, 
Beniamino Gigli, Tito Schipa and others, are building beauti- 
ful homes on this side of the water and are becoming nat- 
uralized citizens. ' 

On the other hand, take our own Mary Garden and her 
charming protegee, Mary McCormic. They, as well as 
other Americans, have purchased some of the beautiful 
old palaces in Europe and spend a great deal of their time 
there. Among the latest to migrate are Henry J. Weber 
and his beautiful bride, Marion Claire, who received a 
contract from the Berlin Staatsoper, too good to be refused, 
and who have both attained eminence in Europe and America, 
for Henry Weber stands in the foremost rank of operatic 
conductors and Miss Claire came to America after achiev- 
ing great triumphs in Berlin and Italy. Mr. Weber is to 
conduct at the Staatsoper this season and Miss Claire re- 
newed her previous success when she appeared in Mimi in 
La Boheme, at the Staatsopera on April 18. She will also 
be heard as Desdemona, in Otello; Nedda, in Pagliacci, and 
Cosi fan Tutte, while Mr. Weber will also conduct some 
symphonic concerts. Later, they will be heard in Paris. 
Certainly in this case Europe’ s gain is America’s loss, for 
it is seldom that such a voice as Miss Claire’s, combined 
with exceptional personal charm, beauty and _ intelligence, 
are united in one individual. 
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Frank C. Butcher’s Recent Successes 


_The Musical Department of the Woman’s Club Chorus 
of W estfield, N. J., Frank C. Butcher, director, has had 
an active and successful season. Besides local appearances, 


FRANK C. BUTCHER 


the chorus took part in the Jersey State Contest for Musi 
cal Clubs, at Trenton, and was awarded second prize after 
a close and interesting contest. Mr. Butcher also con- 
ducted a special program for music week, with Walter 
Leary, baritone, as soloist. On May 9, the chorus closed 
its busy and prosperous season by giving a concert with the 
Westfield Symphony Orchestra. 


Norbert Salter Sails 


Norbert Salter sailed for Europe on the SS. Berlin on 
May 10. He announces that he will arrange European 
tours for some American artists. 





~LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Decatur 5026 








MARIO CORT! 


VIOLINIST 


GERTRUDE BONIME 


Concert Management Harry and Arthur Culbertson 
33 West 42nd Street, ¥. 


PIANIST 


Studio: 113 W. 57th St 


New York, and 181 E. 92nd St., B’klyn, N. Y. 


mZALI 


acer hoon 


S H| THE RIGHT WAY TO SING 


HAVE YOU FOUND IT? 
“Taw Voice aNp Its Successrut Use.” mailed free on 
requést: address J. PA R, Metropolitan 
Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, New York. 


Tel.: Cirele 2413 
Tel. : Slocum 9233 








Professor at Royal Conservatory of 
Santa Cecilia in Rome 


Personal Address: 27 Attilio Regolo, 
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BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRA 
50 W.72nd St., New York. Tel. eudzott 3325 





VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLACED AND 
DEVELOPED 


Coaching in French and Italian Diction 
Piano Instruction 
VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Vanderbilt Studios, 15 East 38th Street, New York 


J 
AWEINBERG 


oO Concert 30. Wea 10st St er—Organis? 
B Srupios: 20 West 109 aad York 
Tel.: Academy 0 








SUE 
HARVARD 


Soprano 


Address: 1412 Steinway Hall, 
New York, N. Y. 





mu MARECHAL 


lis, St. Louis orchestras 
MBER — 1929 


Soloist with the BOOKING Cheoge. Minnea 
NOW BER-DEC 

- » @ master cellist..""—-New York Times (Olin Downes.) 

= + an artist of uncommon grain 
“Symphony brings back Marechal, greatest cellist.’ 
‘Marechal is, like Casals, a superman on the cello 


Louis Globe-Demoerat. 


Management: Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, 








OPPORTUNITIES | 


*'—Herald-Tribune (Gilman). 

*—-Chicago American 
*' Minneapolis 
“A truly great cellist—one doubts if one has heard a more compelling tone.’’—8t. 


New York City 


Blair Neale 


Pianist 


Accompanist 
Exclusively for 


Edward Johnson 


Address: 1417 Steinway 
Hall, New York 
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APARTMENT TO RENT: Three room 
apartment on 40th Street, near Fifth Ave- 


and booking work, who is also capable of 
doing office work. 


Address: “L. S. L., week in the morning 


WANTED—an accompanist three times a 
in exchange 


OPPORTUNITY—in Western school for 


for violoncellist as teacher; also engagement 


nue to rent for May, June, July, August 
and September. Well furnished, com- 
fortable and cool. Owner in Europe dur- 
ing summer, and will rent at low figure to 
right party. References furnished and re- 
quired. Address: “S. : Care “of 
MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





RECOGNIZED VOCAL SPECIALIST 
—Available to Head Vocal Department 
of reputable Music School, College or 
University. Favorable European recog- 
nition (Paris, Berlin, Milan) as Vocalist 
and Pedagogue. Leading positions held 
in America: with representative musical 
Institutions. Excellent testimonials and 
recommendations furnished. Address : 
“D. H. E.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 





MUSICIANS—Salary and commission. I 
want several men and women who know 
enough to grasp opportunity when it is 
staring them in the face. If you feel 
you can take an order when a buyer 
wants to give you one, come in to see me. 
Apply Mr. Leo Shayer, Room 634, 393 
Seventh Avenue (Opposite Pennsylvania 
Station), New York. 





WANTED by New York managerial office 
a man or a woman experienced in road 





care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 
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IOLIN AND PIANO TEACHER 
WANTED: A University in Ohio desires 
to get in touch with a young colored man 
who has majored in violin and minored in 
piano or organ to become member of the 
faculty. A young colored man who can 
act as concert artist as well as instructor 
is preferred. Ps nome ag will be kept 
confidential. Address: “G. H. J.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





ATTENTION! 


Singers, violinists, pianists, 
’cellists, wishing to be heard in New York 
City in recital can have the best possible 
presentation by thoroughly organized and 
experienced management at terms favor- 
able and reasonable. Address: “C. D. H.”, 
care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





WANTED. by 


well known voice teacher, 
position in school or conservatory near 
New York City on full or part time. 
Advertiser will also consider an offer as 
associate teacher. All communications 
will be kept confidential and fullest refer- 
ences given. Address: “F. B. A.,” care 
of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





singing lessons, for teacher whose pupils 
are before the public and nearly all pro- 
fessionals. Address: “B. B. T.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 





JNUSUAL STUDIO DUPLEX APART- 


MENT. Sublet at sacrifice. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Steinway Grand. Eight 
rooms. Three baths. Balcony. 30th 
Street and Madison Avenue, New York. 
Summer or longer. Address “S. B. D.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 
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DDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may be able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15c a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after suc h a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 
ability and standing in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 





with local orchestra and with reputed trio. 
Only high class man considered. Address: 
“H. N. L.,” care of Musica, Courter, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 





OPP PORTUNITY for good school or con- 


servatory to obtain the services of a well 
known and reliable voice authority. Is a 
well known singer of extensive experi- 
ence and training as a singer and teacher. 
All communications will be confidential 
and the highest references will be fur 
nished. Address: “T. F. C.,” care of 
Musical Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





out bath. 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
Large, teaching studios with bath, 
up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at spodenate prices 
Under Expert Jap 2g t 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH Voice 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studies, 62 West 70th St., New York City - Tel. Endicott 8144 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 


ULTRAIST IN TONE PLACING 
A Singer Who Can Teach Singing 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
Literature on Request 
Special Spring and Summer Course now starting 


Vocal coach | Martinelli 
an 

Teacher of Della Samoiloff 

of Chicago Civic Opera 


O Studie: 703 Steinway Hall, N. Y. Phone 5161 Circle 


Walter Pro fe ssor of Choral Music, 
oe University 
PP ore 9 Claremont Ave. 


Henry 


WINIFRED PLETTS 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
165 West 74th Street, New York City 


Wiliam s. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the a gg Coop Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall 113 West S7th "Street New York 


ELSA LEHMAN 


INTERPRETER OF THARACTERISTIC 80 OF THE SOUTH 
Miss Lehman's work is ¢ caine nasil for y lube and Social Functions 
Management of Cuarves I. Rew, 250 W. 57th St., New York, Tel. Columbus 0484 

















Tel. Schuyler 3580 








Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


ANITA FONTAINE 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
817 Steinway Hall, New York Tel. Sedgwick 5372 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 4Ster rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Ville Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until May 


ADAM KURYLLO 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 B'way, N.Y. 


DIMITRIE CUCLIN 


Conmmander—Order of the Crown of Roumania 
VIOLINIST —- TEACHER — COMPOSER 
2315 Universiry Ave., New Yorx City Tel. Kellogg 6488 


J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


VIOLINIST 


Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris 
Examination and preparation. Authorized by Mr. Thibaud to 
recommend selected students for his master class 
Address: Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 


HEMPEL 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano 














Phone: Penn. 2634 























MADAME 


VINELLO JOHNSON 


Singing in all its Branches 


Boston—Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays 
New York Studio: Hotel Majestic 
Boston Studio: 31 Trinity Place (Tel.: Kenmore 4228) 
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Alcorn, soprano; Elizabeth Andres, contralto; Mary Tip- 
pett, soprano; and Louise Bavé, soprano. The work of 
each was remarkably finished and artistic. Mr. van Hoesen 
has an exceptional voice and sang re groups, including 
songs by Handel, Schubert, Durante, Grieg, Wolf, and two 
by Mr. La Forge, which drew such prolonged applause that 
two encores were demanded and given after the final group. 

Miss Alcorn, soprano, sang the Nile Scene from Aida, 
and Canto di Primavera, by Cimara, in a voice of pleasing 
quality and with the finish and poise so noticeable in each 
artist. Her encore, Hills, by Mr. La Forge, was also much 
enjoyed. 

Miss Andres has a lovely contralto voice, which was 
heard to fine advantage in two Schubert songs and the im- 
pressive Zueignung by Strauss, with an encore by Brahms. 

Miss Tippett’s charming soprano pleased greatly in her 
singing of Ah! fors e lui from Traviata, also in her encore, 
Song of the Open, by Mr. La Forge. 

Miss Bavé has a very fine soprano voice and sang Ernani 
Involami beautifully. As an encore she sang Voce di Prima- 
vera by Strauss, thus closing a most enjoyable concert. 

MATINEE MusicaL CLuB 

The Matinee Musical Club presented its final program of 
the regular season on April 30, in the ballroom of the Belle- 
vue Stratford, before the largest audience it has ever had. 
The room was filled to its utmost capacity. 

The Matinee Musical Club Chorus, with Helen Pulaski 
Innes, director, and Helen Boothroyd Buckley, accompanist, 
sang five numbers in admirable style. Ella W yman Wile, 
pianist, played the Sonetto del Petrarca by Liszt and Erl- 
konig by Schubert-Liszt with a fine technic and artistic 
interpretation. Augusta Kohnle McCoy, contralto, sang 
Agnus Dei by Bizet and Brindisi by Donizetti most pleas- 
ingly, with Elizabeth A. Gest an excellent accompanist. 
The Matinee Musical Club String Ensemble, directed by 
Ben Stadt, presented four well played numbers. 

The second part of the program was A Woodland Fan- 
tasy, presented by the chorus and The Littlefield Ballet, 
with Catharine Littlefield as premiere danseuse. First came 
Awakening of Spring (Nymphs and Fauns by Bemberg), 
then In the Garden of Versailles (Court Gavotte and Dance 
of the Pages), then Liszt’s Liebestraum beautifully danced 
by Catherine Littlefield, and last A Woodland Revelry (The 
lyance by Moszkowski). 

The huge audience manifested great pleasure in this at- 
tractive program. 

STUDENTS OF ALEXANDER KELBERINE IN RECITAL 

\n excelient musicale was given at the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music, on April 30, by students of Alex- 
ander Kelberine. 

Rosamond Kaines and Katherine Lippincott played the 
\ndante from the Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 by J. S. 
Bach (transcribed for two pianos by A. Siloti). ~ Katherine 
Lippincott played the Ist movement of the Concerto in C 
major by Beethoven, and Rosamond Kaines played the 
Ist and 2nd movements of the Mozart Concerto in D major. 
Both in their solos and their ensemble work these young 
yomen exhibited marked talent and fine training. 

Elizabeth Sterling played the lst movement of Mozart’s 
Concerto in D minor, Virginia Cheesman played the Ist 
movement of the Schumann Concerto, and Nonnie Lou 
Lindsey and Erna Grimshaw closed the program by play- 
ing the Andante from Concerto No. 3, in C minor by Bach 
(also transcribed for two pianos by Mr. Siloti). These 
young women all evidenced excellent instruction, their tech- 
nic being clear-cut and forceful, and their comprehension 
of these masterpieces unquestioned. 

PENNSYLVANIA GRAND OperRA COMPANY 

The Philadelphia operatic season was closed on May 1 
by the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company, with a note- 
worthy performance of Verdi’s Falstaff, as the concluding 
number of their season’s repertoire, with Pasquale Amato 
starring in the title role. He was more than ably sup- 
ported by every member of the cast, and with Maestro del 
Cupolo conducting with a full recognition of the importance 
of the orchestral score (a difficult and rather complicated 
one) as well as his inspirational support to the principles, 
the result was a brilliant success and one of the best in 
the Philadelphia season. That the large audience was not 
slow in attesting to this fact was evidenced by the hearty 
applause through the entire evening. 

\mato was in splendid voice and exhibited a very fine 
conception of Falstaff; not a mere buffoon, but the good 
natured, jovial spirited, unsuspecting, naive, egoist. His 
description of Mrs. Ford and monologue on honor; the 
first scene in act two; the ballad-like, When I Was a 
Page to the Duke of Norfolk, and his soliloquy in the first 
scene of act three, were a few of the high points in his 
performance. 

“Ma trio Valle as Ford was excellent both vocally and 
dramatically, all through, but drew heartiest applause at 
close of act two, scene one, which he has entirely with 
Amato, and with whom he received many curtain calls. 

\damo Didur was admirable as Pistol, as was also Giu- 
seppe Cavadori as Bardolph, their singing being of a high 
order and their comedy artistic as well as amusing. 

David Dorlini was better cast than in any appearance with 
the company this season, his lyric tenor showing to ad- 
vantage as Fenton, the young lover. 

Giuseppe Reschiglian, whose voice always pleases, made 
the minor part of Dr. Caius a telling one. The women’s 
roles were all well taken by Renata Flandina as Mrs. Ford: 
Rhea Toniolo as Dame Quickly; Dorothy Seegar, Nanette, 
and Mignon Sutorius as Mrs. Page. 

Miss Flandina possesses a beautiful rich soprano and was 
charming in her part. Her reading of Falstaff’s letter, 
Dame Quickly’s description of her visit to Falstaff and 
Miss Seegar’s lovely song in the fairy music were a few 
of the outstanding numbers in which they were heard in 
solo work, while their quartet parts were also beautifully 
done, with a fine blending of the voices. Miss Seegar has 
a soprano of a lovely clear tone, particularly in the high 
register. The chorus was good and showed fine training. 

The beauty of the moonlit forest scene in the last act 
drew a murmur of pleasure from the audience, as did the 
grace of the fairy ballet of the Riva Hoffman Dancers. 
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STEINWAY 
PIANO 


stands unapproached 
in any of the cardinal 
and essential features 
which endear it to the 
artist and the music- 
loving public the wide 
world over. It isa 
glorious masterpiece 
in power, sonority, 
singing quality and 
perfect harmonic ef- 
fects. Its sound vol- 
ume is overwhelming, 
its sound qualities are 
bewitching and en- 
trancing beyond meas- 
ure and beyond praise 
—they are the marvel 
of performer and lis- 
tener alike. Withal, 
THE STEINWAY 
PIANO hasnoequal for 
endurance; it will far 
outlastany other piano. 
And, what is more, 
its price is but little 
higher than the price 
of other good pianos. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Getting Down to First Principles in Piano Selling—The Way Out—The 
Piano Dealer Must Reduce His Business and Personal 
Expenses to Meet the Decline of His Gross Income 


As one goes about the country and talks with 
different piano dealers, he is met with just as many 
different attitudes as to the future of the piano as the 
dealers are different in personality. This is but nat- 
ural, for no dealer can have the same methods any 
more than he can have the same opinions. 

Generally, the dealers are seemingly a helpless lot, 
to speak plainly. One wonders why they stay in busi- 
ness, or why they do not liquidate and bestir them- 
selves to other ways and means of making a living. 
Some create the opinion of the “listener in” to com- 
plaints that the piano is to blame, that in the past 
the piano had done all the work of selling, and now 
had just “laid down on the job” and given the dealer 
a swift go by and acted just like a disgusted salesman 
who had quit cold and did not want to go out into 
the homes of the people and make homes happy. 


“Bunk” and Truth 


One dealer asked me the other day why it was | 
could keep on writing about pianos as I did. He 
said it was “all bunk.” Well, probably some of it is 
bunk, but what is bunk to one dealer is not to another. 
If all men thought the same, then the piano is dead 
or it is alive. 

The majority of dealers seem to feel the piano 
will come back. It is bound to come back, to 
“spik the langwidge” of the piano men. Dealers who 
do not think there is good business in the selling of 
pianos are those who allowed the piano in the past 
to sell itself, and now that there is lost the easy 
money the piano made, there is no disposition to 
study the situation and strive to help the piano to 
get out of the warerooms into the homes where it 
belongs. All this may seem iteration, and it may be 
reiteration, but it is but the solemn truth. 

I found a dealer the other day, however, who 
seemed perfectly satisfied with the situation, for he 
said he was making just as much money as he had 
before the decline of the demand for the piano. Had 
I wanted to be facetious I might have asked him how 
much he had been losing during the so-called good 
times, but he was not that kind of a piano man. He 
had been successful then, he was successful now. 
He started without anything, accumulated a rather 
good standing financially, and when he found it was 
necessary to reduce his overhead, his inventory to 
meet conditions as they are, he kept within his capi- 
tal, did what was necessary to keep the difference 
between the wholesale price and the selling price to 
that figure that would keep ahead of his expenses. 


Back to First Principles 


That is to say, he just liquidated his costs, as he 
expressed it, and while the volume of his sales was 
not as great, he managed to meet the lessened income 
as to new sales so that he could make money and yet 
not lose his business. To my surprise he said the first 
thing he did was to reduce his living expenses 50 
per cent and he did this by renting his own home he 
had bought with the profits he had made, rented a 
house to live in that enabled him to meet this reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent as to house rent, and then began 
a nice adjustment of his living expenses by cutting 
out unnecessary luxuries, and going back to first 
methods of living. He found the happiness this gave 
him more than counted for the loss of those things 
we have been accustomed to believe were necessi- 
ties. 

This going back to first principles in his living was 
rather hard to manage, he said, but not on account of 
his wife or his family. When he told them how 
business was they all met the reduction as to costs of 
living in good part, and in fact, really took it in such 
a way that he was made to feel they all liked it. So 
here was a dealer receiving the real support of his 
family. 

Much can be said in this direction, but why take 


up a subject that probably is cutting like a knife into 
the hearts of many. To have a support like that is 
like having a good capital to strengthen the hack- 
bone of the business man who has met with con- 
ditions that require the facing of ‘what they” may 
say. Here is the first evidence of strength of the 
business men—this forgetting what “they say.” It 
is a false pride that should be eliminated when one 
gets into a slump to which any business is bound to 
have to face. The piano dealer is not the only one 
that has had to do this. If more of them had this 
kind of backing there would be less failures in this 
business world. 

To return to our dealer who had a big working 
capital in his family that is intangible but evident as 
of great value, and yet can be measured in dollars and 
cents. The next move this dealer resorted to was 
to sell his lease on the fine store he had built up to 
and in good piano times was able to carry in his 
overhead. He then rented a nice storeroom on a side 
street, fitted it up plain but neat, and found he had 
the profit on his lease and 50 per cent less rent to 
meet each month. This brought with it a reduction 
of inventory fully 60 per cent, and his warerooms, 
he said, looked just about as prosperous as did his 
three floors in the big place. 


Scaling Down Expenses 


This again brought about another reduction in 
overhead. His personnel as to employees was re- 
duced 60 per cent in number and in cost. With 
this there was found a lot of things that dealers 
believe are necessary to carry on. He “took off his 
coat, rolled up his shirt sleeves” and began selling 
pianos himself whenever he could. His reduced 
expenses went close to 60 per cent as a whole, and 
he found that he had not lost the respect of his fel- 
low people, but that he was regarded as a good busi- 
ness man to the extent that his own bankers told him 
he could have what he needed if he wanted it and 
when he wanted it. 

He then found he could sell pianos himself much 
easier than he could boss a lot of salary drawers 
who made money for themselves and mighty little 
for the house. After a year or more of this kind 
of carrying on he found he was better off as to his 
cash balance in bank than he was before he began 
the liquidation, for liquidation it was, not only as to 
his expenses but as to his liabilities and also the gross 
of his sales. 

This may sound foolish to some, but it is a true 
story. The dealer is well known to piano men gen- 
erally, and to the manufacturers that supply him 
with pianos now and in the past. Two manufacturers 
he had been buying from for a long time looked 
upon this liquidation scheme as a sure sign he was 
going to fail. As the two pianos he had carried for 
a long time had been built to good reputation; two 
competitors who carried on in the old way were 
given the representations. One failed, the other is 
having a close call for his continuing. The dealer 
who took his business into his own hands and did 
what he felt was the right thing is happy and con- 
tented and is one of the very few met with during 
the past several weeks in the great Middle West 
that feels the piano is coming back, and insists that 
what hehas gone through has kept him out of the 
hands of the discount banks, for he has kept his in- 
take of cash above the outgo through his liquidation 
of expenses and inventory, 


False Valuations 
Another dealer was very anxious to talk with me 
about the proposed combinations that he had read 
about in this paper. He showed his statement. It 
looked good. It was typed on fine, heavy paper. 
The profits looked good. But there were deep in- 
roads made in certain directions that did not look 


good to the scanner of many of these kind of docu- 
ments, for often | had knowledge of figures that 
were not correct and yet could not be criticized for 
the reason there was no necessity, as I am not look- 
ing to go into the piano business myself. 

It is not necessary to discuss the items of that state- 
ment, for there was a valuation as to name value that 
was close to unethical, to be polite. Any business 
that is not secure financially is not worth anything 
as to its name value. The first weakening in that 
direction cuts that valuation into ribbons. It is like 
the chastity of anything in business—cash is the sole 
arbitrary, tangible evidence of name value. 

The credit may be good according to the accommo- 
dations afforded a business, but when the profits 
are not running good, then there is a lessening in 
values that is like the decline of stock on the market 
when a dividend is passed. That is a little thing, 
seemingly, yet the value of a stock depends upon 
its earning power. 

Yet there are many that seem to feel all that is 
necessary is to prepare a statement and show it, be- 
lieving that the name value is such that any “‘mis- 
takes” that may be made in the compiling of the 
statement will be overlooked. The auditors would 
find any misleading figures before any deal could be 
made. At least one such has come to the knowledge 
of myself during the past several months. The 
$20,000,000 concern that made a statement upon 
request to brokerage houses recently, was investi- 
gated in the most thorough manner; the books were 
carefully audited, the assets were scrutinized, and 
when through after several weeks work of about 
twenty capable auditors, it was found that the $20,- 
000,000 concern had actually undervalued its hold- 
ings and balances. That is why the concern demanded 
cash in hand for the business. 

There was little regret that the cash was not at 
hand. In fact it was a very small majority of the 
holders of the capitalization that voted to permit 
the proposition to even be considered. Several other 
brokers and promoters have approached that same 
concern, and they got no further than the request 
that proof be given the cash was in hand to carry 
out the proposed buying. In fact, I heard one of 
these promoters refused in this way. 


The Road to Success 

We must admit that $20,000,000 is a lot of cash, 
a mighty big bundle of money. In these combines 
that are talked about there does not seem to be that 
much floating around just at this moment. The best 
plan for piano dealers to pursue is to do what the 
happy dealer did, reduce everything 50 per cent, and 
more if possible. That will reduce the business that 
much or more, but “look it,” as the piano man some- 
time says, how easy it is. 

If the dealer who has a big piano place will in- 
sist upon continuing along the lines of least re- 
sistance, holds to high rents, etc., he will be humili- 
ated far more than he will if he takes the course of 
the man who cared not what “they say,” but did 
what he knew would bring him into the “little fellow 
class.” 

Yet he made capital of it, created an impression 
he was a good business man, for the world already 
had been told by piano men themselves that there 
was a decline in piano buying and manufacturing. 
We all know that, but it is no disgrace. There is 
money to be made in piano selling even today, but 
the profits depend upon the cutting expenses to meet 
the decline of the demand, and start in with this 
right at home. i 

I forgot to say that the piano dealer that did this 
liquidating was offered a good position recently at 
a big salary in another line, but smilingly refused 
it, saying he wanted to be “on his own” and what- 
ever he made he wanted it as his personal property 
Here is the way for the piano dealer to meet the 
conditions that surround him today. 

The piano business is good with men like here 
described. It is bad with those who will not bury 
their cheap pride and get back to first principles and 
start over again. When the “cheap skates” are 
eliminated the good men will find that the elimina- 
tion will leave them in possession of the piano sell- 
ing field and that they will have a good thing. 

WILLiam GeppeRt, 
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Don’t Lose Faith 


A piano man wanted to learn how the educational 
campaign was resulting in as to piano sales in a big 
Middle West town that had carried on one of the 
educational edifiers that attracted so much attention 
during the days when the teaching of children was 
proclaimed as the real essential of piano selling. The 
reply rather stunned the Middle West investigator, 
for the piano man who had carried on with the 
scheme for two or three years, but had declined to 
carry on any more, replied that it was one of the 
best methods of piano selling he ever knew. @ After 
telling the investigator all about it and how he had 
found it a big thing, he finished up with the remark, 
“Well, you must have patience in this kind of thing. 
You see, while teaching the children the playing of 
the piano is a fine thing, the dealer must wait two 
or three years for results as to piano selling.” 
@ This is good to know by those who believe in 
the educational problem. But it does not require 
a brain to comprehend that what the dealer with the 
educational experience arrived at. The teaching of 
music in the public schools is the outcome of this 
piano dealer’s efforts, but it is going to take time, 
and this a long time, before the piano dealer will 
realize on what he is and has been doing. @Q We 
can not expect the school children of today to be 
piano customers, but as time rolls on these young- 
sters will become potential prospects. Some claim 
the children influence their parents to buy now, but 
results do not carry much consolation just now. 
Do not let that discourage any one—time is the ele- 
ment in piano selling and building, and what is done 
now will be of great value in time to come. What 
if music had been taught in the public schools twenty- 
five years ago? Would there not be results now that 
would be acceptabie ? 


A naniasing 

rm hy is it that so many who sell things regard 
truth telling as a lost art? We in the selling of musi- 
cal instruments are rather tender upon this subject. 
Too many salesmen who believe it is easier to sell 
by regarding truth telling as something that might 
lose a sale are the most abject people in the world 
as regards their ability to sell by side-stepping hon- 
esty when telling the truth will in the long run sell 
more than those who fall by the roadside as to having 
any regard for that conscientiousness that not only 
protects the seller but the buyer. For many years 
it has been the habit of piano salesmen to step around 
the “do unto others,” etc., and regard the “do” part 
as necessary to bring profits into the business. 
@ In the next issue of this paper there will be an 
article dealing with the ananiasing that is coming into 
the radio field. The necessity for the manufacturers 
to study the service problem is all the more emphatr. 
when it is stated that the stencil has invaded the tube 
production, and the tone problem that is creating 
tone-deaf people, called politely the radio ear.” 
@ The tube problem is one of great moment, for 
while there are tube manufacturers that destroy all 
imperfect tubes, which causes a loss running at times 
up to 50 per cent., the rejected tubes that do not 
stand the tests are sold and the great loss restricted 
through what the seconds bring and which are 
sold under different names, but which some service 
men are found selling as firsts. @ It is a calamity 
that this be so, but it is a fact. The coming article 
upon the subject will be of interest to all who sell 
radios. The probable production for 1929 will be 
compared with that of 1928, and the replacement 
taken up as to future expansion probabilities. 


—— 


Radio vs. Piano Tone 
That the radio 
reproducing the actual tones sent from the radio sta- 


is facing a tremendous trouble in 
tions is apparent. The radio has many more troubles 
to meet in this ‘tone distribution than does the piano, 
and yet the piano has many. Few radio dealers seem 
to realize the jimitations of the radio as to tone. 
The piano meets with the same difficulty. Whatever 
the tone of a piano, the manual player can ruin it by 
the touch. @ The piano may be as tonally perfect 
as human ingenuity can bring it to, and yet it must 
overcome many difficulties. Temperature, acous- 
tics, abuse, bad tuning, etc., form the multitude of 
provocations over which it has no control, but the 
most serious of all of them is the failure to give the 
piano its regular medicine in the way of tuning. The 
radio can be “tuned in” and the service man can place 
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it in tune as can the piano tuner with the piano. 
@ After the radio is properly tuned it must meet the 
many difficulties that it is unable to cope with as be- 
tween the broadcasting studio and the home in 
which the radio may be located. We all know these 
difficulties, and we also know that the radio is man 
handled by those who do not follow directions. Their 
own ignorance as to tuning in brings with it dis- 
satisfaction with the radio. @ This is just the same 
as to the piano. That instrument has to overcome, 
or should (but not being able can not) difficulties 
that are the fault of those who own it or allowed 
it to be used. Tone is the essential, and whether 
that be pure or nasty lies with the grade, the care 
that is taken of it according to that grade. Unless 
the radio men strive for pure tone their instruments 
will be as bad as are the cheap pianos that fiil thou- 
sands of homes in this country. Piano men have 
lost in this direction, and the radio men seem to be 
following the same path of least resistance. Talk 
tone and sell tone. 
— 


Loose Sales Talk 

This is an age of shopping. Perhaps more now 
than ever before the retail buyer is inclined to “shop 
around” before buying anything. In the case of a 
large unit purchase, this tendency is even stronger. 
As a consequence it behooves salesmen to be very 
careful of the statements they make, especially re- 
marks in disparagement of competing houses or com- 
petitive lines. The old school of piano selling did 
not cavil too much at a half-truth, or even a down- 
right fabrication, but the day when such methods 
are effective are over and done with. @Q In every 
city today there are one or two piano houses at 
sword’s points because of alleged “knocking” by sales- 
men, the reports of which were faithfully carried by 
the customer from one house to the other. It is bad 
sales psychology, and as a matter of fact it more 
often reverts to the advantage of the slandered piano 
or house, than to the one making the false statements. 
The prospect is quite likely to see through the false 
representations and so distrust the salesman who for- 
gets the elementary rules of sales ethics in his anxiety 
to make a sale. The bad feeling engendered be- 
tween the houses is also to be deplored. It has the 
effect of making cooperative efforts an impossibility 
and prevents the trade from presenting a united front 
against other industrials. @ It takes a certain degree 
of courage for a salesman to admit that the piano 
carried by a rival house is a worthy instrument, but 
those salesmen who refuse this admission thereby 
forego a chance to impress the prospect with their 
own honesty. It does not affect his own sales argu- 
ment as to the especial merits of the instrument he is 
trying to sell, and by admitting that the other piano 
or pianos are good, he immediately dismisses them 
from further discussion. 
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The Eternal Stencil 


Both the radio and phonograph dealers of today 
seem bound to repeat the same errors of the piano 
trade. Thinking men of the piano business are will- 
ing to admit that the continuance of the piano sten- 
cil in the past is affecting piano sales in the present. 
Furthermore, the presence of so many stencil pianos 
in American homes has in part affected the public 
estimation as to the real musical possibilities of the 
pianc. This is reflected in the present trend of sell- 
ing. It is not an accident that the better grades of 
pianos are selling better than the commercial and 
stencil grades. It means that the “take-a-chance” 
buyer is gone. The cool, reflective “shopping” 
buyer has replaced him, the buyer who is mak- 
ing an investment in music in the purchase 
of a piano. @Q So in the radio and _ phono- 
graph trades today the unscrupulous dealer is digging 
a pit for himself and others in an indiscriminate at- 
tempt to cheat the public for the sake of immediate 
profits. One of the most common forms that this 
stenciling has taken, is in the installation of the 
cheapest form of radio set, the table model, into cab- 
inets, which are then sold for as much as the market 
will bear. There is nothing new about this, except 
for the fact that the practise is growing tremendously 
among dealers of a certain type. @ Indirectly this 
may be ascribed to the low discount rate. Perhaps 
expert merchandising can overcome the small mar- 
gin of profit, although this is a point that many are 
willing to debate. Certainly there are few cases on 
record where industries of such volume of gross busi- 
ness, such as the radio, and to a lesser extent the 
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phonograph, have returned so much profit to the 
manufacturer and so little to the retailer. And, it 
may be added, there are few records of where the 
retailer has been afforded so little protection against 
style and model changes. What price radio and 
phonograph trade-ins ? 


——___————— 


Export Dumping 

There is no sadder commentary on the present status 
of the phonograph industry than in a survey of the 
export conditions. At the present time phonograph 
exports are booming. This is ordinarily a sign of 
great prosperity, but it appears, and this is said on the 
authority of certain phonograph executives, that this 
is one of the exceptions that proves the ordinary 
rule. @ There is real money to be made in large 
scale exporting, but under certain strict provisos. 
The first and most important is that all selling be 
conducted with an eye to developing the future mar- 
ket, and not to exhaust its immediate special-sales 
possibilities. It is taken for granted that foreign 
sales are conducted on a smaller profit margin, since 
the added expenses of shipment and duties add to the 
cost. If it is left to the foreign dealer to assume 
this expense, it merely means that the price is raised 
so prohibitively that sales are automatically cut down. 
The natural tendency is to “scamp” on material and 
workmanship, and thus to retrieve a portion of the 
threatened loss. However, it is apparent that the 
phonograph manufacturers are desperately trying 
to get rid of unsalable stock in foreign countries. 
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Manufacturers’ Stores 


There is a common tendency in the piano business 
for independent retailers to deprecate the success of 
some manufacturers’ retail establishments, under the 
supposition that they enjoy special privileges in the 
way of prices, service and the like. This sort of rea- 
soning is specious, being in ‘effect a charge against 
those manufacturers of a lack of business acumen. 
Certainly it stands to reason that any additional profit 
accruing to a manufacturer’s retail outlet at the ex- 
pense of the factory organization, means merely a 
diverting of profit irom its proper source, otherwise 
the familiar process of “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 
q In reality the major factor in the success of any 
store whether operated independently or as a retail 
outlet for a factory organization, is in scientific man- 
agement. This is proven by the fact that not all of 
the retail stores operated by manufacturers have 
been outstandingly successful. In fact there have 
been conspicuous cases testifying to this. QQ The 
piano business is one of the most pleasant and profit- 
able in the world, provided that the innumerable 
economies that efficient management can assure, are 
put into practise. There are countless ways in which 
the profits can be dissipated. The long term financing 
which piano selling necessitates, calls for expert 
financial management. The fact that the piano is not 
an “over the counter” article calls for real skill in 
selling. The sizable investment and the low replace- 
ment features provide other tests of skill in mer- 
chandising. @ It does no good to try to get away 
from the facts. Trying to find an excuse for lack 
of success is merely another way of admitting defeat. 


anver ener 
Obsolescence Week 


Apparently the piano business is not the only one 
afflicted by the slow, or no-replacement problem. In 
fact some industries seem to be even more indignant 
over the way in which people insist upon holding on 
to old and outmoded contrivances. It has been 
humorously suggested to hold a National Obsoles- 
cence Week, in which every household in the coun- 
try would strive to bring its equipment up-to-date. 
@ Seriously speaking, however, it seems as though 
something could be done to persuade people generally 
that the piano that was “good enough for grandma” 
no longer holds its rank as a first class musical in- 
strument. Some firms sporadically advertise that 
pianos grow out of date and should give place to a 
modern instrument that will give great satisfaction 
from a musical angle. The good effect of this ad- 
vertising (and there is not enough of it unfortunate- 
ly) is largely overcome by the persistent sales talk 
of other concerns who advertise “a piano to last a 
lifetime.” @ The occasional prizes offered for 
“the oldest piano” in a given community, while in 
itself a highly meritorious sales scheme also has the 
unfortunate back-fire in creating the impression that 
these ancient trump-boxes have a very real value as 
“antiques.” @ This is not a matter for individual 
action. It requires a united front. In fact there 
comes to mind no more important subject for dis- 
cussion at the coming convention than this same mat- 
ter of changing public estimation of the value of 
these old pianos. 
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An Authentic History of the N. B.A.M.— 
Its Aims, Ideals, and Accomplishments 


FourTH 


HERMANN IRION 
on the work and importance of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 

I must say something concerning this im- 
portant department. It has established contacts 
with every known musical activity in innum- 
erable cities, towns and hamlets of the United 
States and has enlisted in music’s behalf hun- 
dreds of thousands of volunteer workers in the 
numerous musical clubs and organizations of 
our country, through whom it disseminates 
musical interest to countless people. It pub- 
lishes and has at your disposal publications on 
every conceivable kind of musical activity, and, 
if any.of you have not yet done so, you would 
find it advantageous to communicate with this 
Bureau for information concerning any music 
problems of your communities. A most for- 
tunate achievement of the Bureau has been its 
ability to keep the commercial nature of its 
work so perfectly in the background that the 
great mass of educators over the country not 
only have no objection to being led by the Bu- 
reau, but would miss its guidance in musical 
affairs should it cease to exist. In fact four 
very prominent educators, Dr. Dann, Professor 
P. W. Dykema of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Mr. Lee P. Hammer, the Director 
of the Recreational Department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and Mr. Joseph E. Maddy, 
Chairman of the Committee on Instrumental 
Affairs of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, have accepted appointment on the Ad- 
visory Committee to the National Bureau and 
are therefore actively identified with its work 
—education in music culture. Not only did Dr. 
Dann emphasize the importance of our work, 
but Mr. Maddy publicly stated not long ago 
that to the Music Supervisors Committee of 
which he is chairman it was unimportant where 
the money giving life to the Bureau came from 
so long as it existed and could continue its 
valuable work. 

I believe that it is safe to state that the large 
majority of our trade is now convinced that the 
music industry—the piano in particular, the 
backbone of the industry—must grow and ex- 
pand on an educational foundation. Music must 
become a habit of the younger generation, es- 
pecially that kind of music furnishing keenest 
personal satisfaction—self-expressed music. It 
is toward this education that the collective 
strength and activity of our associations must 
work, and the medium is the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music. We have al- 
ready made considerable strides forward. An 
outstanding accomplishment within the past 
year was our obtaining from the Music Super- 
visors of the country, through our cooperation 
with them, an endorsement of group piano in- 
struction in the public schools. This is un- 
doubtedly the greatest step forward so far in 
our promotional activity. In the short time that 
has elapsed since the adoption of this plan, over 
six hundred cities and towns, through their 
boards of education, have introduced class 
piano instruction in the schools, and more are 
being added to this list from day to day. We 
could accelerate the growth of the list if we 
were not limited in the available funds. To 
emphasize how closely we are connected with 
group instruction, I want to point out that the 
Director of the National Bureau, Mr. C. M. 
Tremaine, was appointed secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Instrumental Affairs of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference. You may ap- 
praise for yourselves our standing with this 
important national body of educators. And, to 
illustrate the importance of the body, I may 
state that it has a membership of over 6,000 
public school music supervisors, these repre- 
senting the public schools of the entire country 
so far as music is concerned. A manual has 
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been prepared on the conduct of school piano 
classes designed to serve as a guide to both the 
school administrators organizing the classes 
and to teachers in charge of them. 

(From a speech delivered by Mr. Irion before 
the New York State Music Merchants Association 
at Binghamton, N. Y., on May 2, 1929. It is re- 
printed as a fitting introduction to the review of the 
history of the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, which is being printed serially in the 
Musica Courter. /t is of interest to note that Mr. 
Irion has been one of the staunch supporters of the 
National Bureau, and also of Mr. Tremaine, since 
that organization was founded, and his support is 
given as willingly today as always in the past-—Ed.) 


A Plea 

One of the great handicaps that C. M. Tremaine 
labored under in his work with the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music was the almost com- 
plete lack of understanding as to his purposes and 
aims on the part of the music trade. Once the trade 
found out that his work could not be reduced to a 
straight selling proposition, and that the results he 
accomplished could not be measured in pianos sold 
as against money expended, it promptly forgot about 
him. The general purpose was approved, but the 
approval was passive. So early in 1921 we find 
C. M. Tremaine making another plea for understand- 
ing. In March of that year C. M. Tremaine issued 
the following statement : 

“I have sometimes been told not to talk over the 
heads of the trade. I have told the story simply 
many times—that increased interest in music means 
increased business. Every member of the trade 
knows this. I have told many of the things that the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music is 
doing to stimulate this interest, and the trade as 
a whole approves, but the approval is passive. The 
statement that the increasing of the desire for music 
will result in more sales is accepted as an abstract 
fact and dismissed for consideration of the more 
concrete means of increasing one’s individual busi- 
ness. If, however, this statement is true, and no one 
denies it, then it is not an abstract fact but a prac- 
tical agency of individual business expansion. If it 
is a practical agency for accomplishing this desired 
result, we want to make it as valuable and as effective 
an agency as we can. To do this we must first 
comprehend it ourselves, what the basis is for the 
present interest in music, what the forces are which 
have created and are stimulating the existing desire, 
what forces can be used to stimulate still further 
this desire and how we ourselves can cooperate in 
the stimulating process. 

“This is not easy to understand and consequently 
cannot be easy to explain. If in explaining the 
conditions affecting the public’s interest in music it 
is necessary to go over the heads of some members 
of the trade, I am inclined to think it would never- 
theless be to the ultimate benefit of all concerned to 
present the situation so as to make the most con- 
vincing picture to those who can understand and will 
take the trouble to learn the facts.” 


The Year 1921 


Whatever the general puzzlement was to what Mr. 
Tremaine was striving for, there was no chance to 
misunderstand what he was actually doing. The 
year 1921 was a prolific year in attempts to stimu- 
late interest in music and the piano. Early in May, 
the fourth national cooperative advertising plan was 
launched, and incidently it was one of the most im- 
pressive campaigns ever put across. The keynote 
of the campaign was “What the Great Minds of All 
Time Say About Music.” Some of the quotations 
utilized in that campaign are still currently used in 
the advertising of some of the leading music houses 
of the country. During 1921 the material devised 
by the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music was used in forty-two cities. Over 120,000 
cards bearing the statements of the various authors, 
musicians, poets, statesmen, and men of prominence 
generally, were distributed. 
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The year also saw a vast increase in the number 
and importance of Music Memory Contests and the 
observance of Music Week. Among the cities which 
sponsored Music Week in a big way were New York, 
Little Rock, Washington, Long Beach (Cal.), Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Houston, Dallas, Denver, Youngs- 
town (Ohio), San Jose, Rye (N. Y.), Omaha, Great 
Falls (Mont.), and many others. 


Accomplishments of 1922 

One of the important activities of 1922 was the 
printing of a booklet entitled Junior and Juvenile 
Music Clubs, 1922-24, for the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. The booklet contained courses 5f 
study on instruments of the orchestra, and informa- 
tion and suggestions for those desiring to form néw 
clubs. The booklet was written by Mrs. William 
Hon Hall, national chairman of the Junior Club De- 
partment of the Federation, assisted by C. M. Tre- 
maine, director of the National Bureau, who helped 
to prepare much of the material used. The bulk of 
this 48 page pamphlet was devoted to sixteen musi- 
cal programs, each featuring one or more instru- 
ments of the orchestra and designed to furnish the 
clubs with a full year’s outline of activities. Pre- 
ceding the individual programs were descriptive notes 
on the instruments, including literature especially 
written for them, distinctive uses made of them by 
famous composers, etc. Many of the selections on 
each program were recommended for presenta- 
tion on records, player rolls, and reproducing piano 
rolls, such selections indicated where obtainable. 

A Tribute from Texas 

Signs of the growth of the Music Memory Con- 
test were made markedly evident during 1922, one 
of the outstanding indications being in the state of 
Texas. Under the sponsorship of the University of 
Texas, the Music Memory Contest was adopted as 
a branch of the activities of the State Interscholastic 
League, and would form one of the regular contests 
on the same basis as athletics, games, etc. As a fur- 
ther indication of the growing influence of C. M. 
Tremaine, and the N. B. A. M., it was made plain 
that to this man and his organization went the credit 
for the inspiration for this work. Roy Bedichek, 
head of the Texas Interscholastic League Division, 
paid C. M. Tremaine a fine tribute in the following 
letter : 

“Dear Mr. Tremaine: 

“Yes, we have installed the Music Memory Con- 
test among our regular events in the University In- 
terscholastic League. I had considerable opposition 
to overcome, but your work, accounts of which I 
have read for several years, convinced me that the 
thing can be done on a big scale through our organi- 
zation. I am sending you a copy of our constitu- 
tion and rules, on pages 50 and 54 of which you will 
find the rules for the Music Memory Contest. I 
shall be very glad to receive your criticisms of these 
rules, as we may be able to improve them next year. 
You will note that we conduct many other contests 
among the public schools of Texas. Our member- 
ship exceeds 4,000 schools, and we hold county meets 
in 196 counties, district meets in thirty-two districts 
and a final state meet once a year at the University 
of Texas which is participated in by nearly 2,000 
contestants. We were able to pay nearly all the 
traveling expenses of the more distant delegates to 
the State meet last year. This furnishes a powerful 
incentive to students to participate. You will note 
that the Music Memory contestants are to participate 
in this rebate on traveling expenses. We think that 
literally thousands of Music Memory Contests will 
be held in our member schools during the forthcom- 
ing school session. Judging from my correspondence 
there is great interest among the schools of a certain 
class—that is, the town and city schools. I doubt if 
we shall be able to interest a great many of our rural 
schools, although it is in these schools that the work 


is most needed.” 
A Review 
1922 


In November of 22, the first meeting of the 
Music Advancement Committee was held, to exam- 
ine the progress of the work of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music. Hermann Irion, as 
chairman of the committee, gave out the following 
report at that time: 

Mr. Tremaine, director of the Bureau, presented 
to the committee the record of its accomplishments in 
various fields of activity and showed the remarkably 
wide contact which it has with organizations and 
musical forces of all kinds throughout the country. 
These figures included the record of the Bureau’s 
accomplishments since its inception six years ayo 
and also its accomplishments and activities since the 
first of June of the present year. 

From maps which were displayed at the meeting 
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A Consular Report of Conditions 
in the Uruguayan Piano Market 


The goons. report of the Uruguayan piano market was 
recently otten up by commercial attache Clarence C-. 
Brooks, maleel at Montevideo. It will be of interest to 
piano men, for it is absolutely the most authentic report 
of its kind ever gotten up for that country. It is reprinted 
in full for the benefit of those who might be exporting or 
expecting to export pianos to that country. 


THE URUGUAYAN PIANO MARKET 
pianos, when judged by past 
and there seems no 


The Uruguayan market for 
standards, continues unsatisfactory 
pect of improvement. Sales for the past several years have 
followed a slow, downward trend, although it is now be- 
lieved that a new holding level has been reached and the 
present rate of movement, in the face of continued competi- 
tion from other types of less expensive musical instruments, 
normal for the market 


pros- 


will become 


Source 

Germany is still the largest supplier of pianos to Uruguay, 
but changing conditions and an equalizing of prices have 
enabled the an increasing number of Amer- 
ican instruments, particularly uprights, although the prefer- 
ence has always been for the German article British, Bel 
gian, French, and other European manufacturers occasion- 
ally ship pianos to Uruguay, but apart from American and 
German makes only the French “Gaveau” and “Pleyel” in- 
struments are regularly stocked by the dealers. Upward of 
fourteen different American makes of pianos are in the mar- 
ket, and fourteen German manufacturers of piano instru 
ments do mdre or less a steady business in Uruguay. 

No pianos are manufactured in the country. Several deal 
ers maintain shops for repair and rebuilding purposes, but 
no production of pianos has ever been attempted. The needs 
of the market are supplied entirely through the medium of 
imports and these have averaged better than 700 units annu- 
ally over a five-year period. The year 1925, when 935 in- 
struments were imported, was a banner year in the pian 
trade, but the demand in subsequent years declined, and im- 
ports from that date onward have been on the 

Statistics showing the importation of pianos into Uruguay 
from 1926 up to last year demonstrate the dominant position 
Germany holds in the trade. They also serve to indicate 
the progress that United States exporters have been making 
in the sale of their products in a territory where strong 


importers to sell 


dec rease. 


OUTSTANDING 
PRODUCTS 


What makes PERKINS PROVED PROD- 
UCTS the outstanding products that they 
do they 
national reputation and popularity? 








are today and why deserve their 


Here 
are just a, few of the reasons for it: 
RELIABILITY 
DEPENDABILITY 
EXPERIENCE 
UNIFORMITY OF GLUES 
SERVICE 
COURTESY 
INTEGRITY 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
These things will make any product out- 
standing and it applies to the whole family 
of PERKINS PROVED PRODUCTS, 
from the oldest to the youngest. 


PROVED PRODUCTS 


various desirable qualities 


PERKINS 


get these 


Buy 
and 


with your glues 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 


Factory and General Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 




















prejudices that 
American piano was infe- 


prejudices existed against American pianos 
were based on the belief that the 
rior in quality and finish. 
Pr1ANo Imports BY COUNTRIES 
First Six 
Months 
Country of Origin 2 1927 1928 
United States 183 104 
Germany 412 
Argentina 18 
Belgium 11 
France 19 
Great Britain .. 11 
All other countries 14 


Total 668 


Types in Demand 


The Uruguayan market takes medium grade upright in- 
struments that can be retailed at prices ranging from 500 to 
750 pesos. (1 peso equals $1.0342 United States currency.) 
Grand pianos, upright players, and grand players are sold, 
but the demand is for 88-note, 3-pedal uprights. 

Small uprights are favored because they are imported un- 
der a more favorable customs classification than instruments 
measuring more than 136 centimeters in height and are con- 
sequently slightly lower in price than the larger pianos. 
Then the adaptability of the smaller instruments to the new 
homes and apartments that are being built, and which con- 
tain much smaller rooms and lower ceilings than the older 
style Spanish type of dwelling, also make them more de- 
sirable. 

Piano heights vary with factory and model. The Ger- 
man producers have been supplying instruments measuring 
132, 133, 134, 136, 137, and 138 centimeters and recently 
several of the factories have dropped their new models down 
to 128 and 130 centimeters. American factories have been 
sending out uprights measuring for the most part 4 feet 4 
inches, 4 feet 5 inches, 4 feet 6 inches and very few meas- 
uring 4 feet 8 inches, a size that is rapidly becoming obso- 
lete. Among the dealers preference in the smaller types 
runs to the 132 centimeter models in the German product 
and to the 4 feet 4 inches in the American lines, although 
any heights between 130 centimeters and 136 centimeters in 
the metric sizes and 4 feet 2 inches and 4 feet 5% inches in 
American instruments are acceptable. 

Imports for the past five years reflect the trend in the 
market for upright pianos in sizes measuring over and un- 
ler 136 centimeters. From the following tables it will be 
noted that shipments of instruments more than 136 centi- 
meters high have declined steadily and with the change that 
has taken place in the type of buildings being constructed it 
is believed that imports in this class will continue to fall off. 


Upricut Pianos Up to 136 Cms.* Hicu 


First Siz 
Months 


IMPORTS OF 


1927 
Germany ... 448 294 
Argentina 9 
Belgium 9 
Leeted SUBS? 2 .ck.sssseese 47 
All other countries 


Count? of 


SOG és 377 
Hicu 
First Six 
Months 
1927 1928 
Germany 64 30 
Argentina & - 
United States : 38 16 
France 5 — 


Imports or Uprigut Pianos Over 136 Cms.* 


Countr 


? 


Total 115 : 48 


*1 centimeter (cm.) equals 0.3937 inch. 


Upright players and electrically operated upright players 
are generally purchased by families of means. Quality in 
this line is often the deciding factor, price and size being 
secondary considerations. In the player field American 
pianos enjoy considerable prestige and they are purchased 
in preference to German and other makes. Upright players 
retail at prices ranging from 750 pesos to 1,100 pesos and 
electric upright players from 1,200 pesos to 1,500 pesos. 
Upright players represent only a very small percentage of 
the business in the piano trade. 

; ee imports of players in the last three years were as 
follows: 


Upright PLayer Pianos Up to 136 CENTIMETERS HicH 
First Six 
Months 
untr , igin G2 1928 
(germany 
United States 
All other countries 


Total 


UprIGHT PLAYERS s Over 136 Centimeters HicH 

First Six 

Months 

1926 1928 
Germany 14 : 7 
United States ........ Vlas. | 16 
All other countries 6 : — 


Total 
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HEIGHTS 
First Six 
Months 
Country of Origin 1927 1928 
Germany 2 
United States 19 
France 


Evectric Upright PLAYERS—ALL 


1 
9 
1 oe 
22 10 

Small grand pianos, known in the trade as “baby grand” 
and retailing at between 900 and 1,300 pesos, are too ex- 
pensive to appeal to the average piano buyer. The well- 
to-do class showed little preference for them at one time, 
but the situation has been slowly changing and more and 
more small instruments are finding their way into the 
homes of the wealthier families. 

Dealers find that instruments measuring 150 to 170 centi- 
meters wide are the best moving sizes. There is only an 
occasional opportunity to sell concert grands, small player 
grands and electric grand pianos, for which reason dealers 
carry practically no stocks of these instruments. 

The scope of the market for grand pianos of all types may 
be readily ascertained from the table of imports appearing 
below : 

GRAND PIANOS 210 CENTIMETERS WIDE 
First Six 
Months 
1928 


-Up To 
Country of Origin 
Germany 

United States 
France 


Total 
GRAND PIANOS 210 CENTIMETERS WIDE 
First Six 
Months 


OVER 


Country of Origin 2 1927 
Germany 1 
United States i 


Total as ” 1 


PLAYER GRAND PiAnos—Up To 210 CENTIMETERS WIDE 


First Six 
Months 
Country of Origin 1927 
Germany 
United States 
Belgium 
Netherlands 
Total 
ELectric PLAYER GRAND PIANOS 
First Six 
Months 
Country of Origin 1927 1928 
United States 4 5 
Great Britain oo -- 


Total 4 5 


Uruguayan tastes in piano woods and finishes run de- 
cidedly to mahogany with a high polish. Approximately 90 
per cent. of the instruments sold are encased in mahogany. 
The remaining 10 per cent. is composed of walnut cases. 
European manufacturers ship their product into the market 
with a high polish. Some of the American instruments ar- 
rive with a dull finish and this necessitates refinishing on 
the part of the dealers. 


Import Duties 


The Foreign Tariffs Division of the Bureau is in a posi- 
tion to furnish the latest information on Uruguayan import 
duties as they affect pianos, provided the type of piano to 
be exported is described in detail. 


Credit Terms 


German piano manufacturers at one time granted rather 
liberal terms to importers, but now ship only against letters 
of credit. Several of the American firms shipping to the 
Uruguayan market are giving 90 days from date of accept- 
ance of draft, and one producer, to introduce his instruments, 
recently gave a well established dealer an open credit of 
three, six, and nine months with interest on unpaid balances. 

Importe rs place their orders direct with the foreign manu- 
facturers on the basis of prices quoted f.o.b. port of shipment 
or c.i.f. Montevideo. 

A large percentage of the pianos are sold in Uruguay on 
installments, the payments in some instances being spread 
over as much as 40 months. The usual down payment is 
150 or 200 pesos. Balances carry interest, at rates varying 
between .7 and 9 per cent., which is paid by the purchaser. 
Dealers sell entirely on their faith in the buyer or on such 
security as the latter may be able to present, because titles 
change hands with the delivery of the instruments. 

Practically all the pianos imported into Uruguay are 
brought in by the dealers located at Montevideo, the capital 
and commercial center. Sales in the interior are made by 
designated agents of the importing dealers. A list of these 
dealers can be secured from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division of the Bureau by referring to No. 83601. 


Advertising 


Pianos are not extensively advertised by makes, for most 
of the dealers handle instruments from both European and 
American factories. Consequently dealer advertisements, 
which are placed principally in the newspapers and home 
magazines, are drafted to focus attention more on the fact 
that they are in the musical instrument business than to ac- 
quaint the public with the merits of any particular make of 
piano. 
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a comprehensive understanding was obtained at a 
glance of just how the Bureau’s influence was being 
brought to bear upon towns and cities of all sizes 
throughout the entire country. Mr. Tremaine ex- 
plained in detail the past principles upon which the 
Bureau was operating, namely to stimulate the thou- 
sands of local musical forces as well as the smaller 
number of national forces throughout the country 
to greater effort in behalf of music by helping them 
in their various undertakings. After a thorough 
discussion of the subject, the committee realized that 
this was the most practical method of making the 
National Bureau a really substantial force in in- 
creasing the musical interest of the people through- 
out the country. The field is far too big to be covered 
by any one organization by its own direct action. 
This is especially true on account of the limited 
funds at the disposal of the National Bureau. 

Some of the figures submitted by Mr. Tremaine 
at this meeting were as follows. Organizations or 
agencies with whom the Bureau has been in touch 
and through whom the results have been obtained : 
Music Supervisors, 385; Colleges and Universities, 
13; Music Clubs, 212; Music Schools and Conserva- 
tories, 12; Editors, 129; Municipal Music Commis- 
sions, 5; Community Service, 126; Civic Music As- 
sociations, 6; Music Teachers, 96; Dealers, 615; 
Women’s Clubs, 63; Miscellaneous Correspondents, 
958; Mayors, 37; Chambers of Commerce, 16; total 
number of newspapers contacted, 1,477. He also 
reported that between May, 1922, and November 
1922, the National Bureau had been instrumental in 
securing 75,841 inches of news material for music 
without charge, an inestimable service for the cause 
of music. He also stated that up to that time the 

3ureau had printed fifty-six distinct publications 
covering a wide range of subjects. 

A vote of appreciation for the enormous amount 
of work accomplished by the Bureau under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Tremaine, coupled with a vote of con- 
fidence in his future plans was unanimously tendered 
to Mr. Tremaine at the close of the session. 

Mr. Irion closed his report of the meeting with 
the following personal tribute: “I personally would 
like to make the statement that although I have al- 
ways been a strong advocate of the music advance- 
ment work and believed the National Bureau was 
doing work of definite value, I was greatly surprised 
when I came to understand the remarkable evidence 
of its influence and also the broad scope of the 
3ureau’s activities. This feeling, I am sure, was 
shared by every member present at the meeting.” 


ee 


“Come to Be Enlightened” 


Roy S. HissHMAN 


Every member of the music industry, including those en- 
gaged in the making and selling of radio sets and phono- 
graphs, should attend the coming convention to be held at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

The Radio Convention is to be held in Chicago at the 
Stevens Hotel, at the same time. The Radio Manufac- 
turers Association requested that the Piano and Radio con- 
ventions be held at the same time and this is conclusive evi- 
dence that the radio manufacturers see the great impor- 
tance of the piano as being indispensable to the music busi- 
ness. 

Constructive plans for business are to be presented—new 
methods of merchandising are to be discussed by success- 
ful men prominent in music and other lines of business, and 
they will analyze present day problems which will be of 
the greatest possible value to all identified with the music 
business. 

Come to this Convention with the thought in mind that 
you are going to be enlightened and learn something. Dis- 
cuss your problems with manufacturers who have been suc- 
cessful and who are desirous of giving you the help that is 
so greatly needed at this time. See the exhibits—new 
styles have been created for display which will be most in- 
teresting. The Convention needs you and you need the 
Convention. Have uppermost in mind the spirit of coopera- 
tion and remember that cooperation and not competition is 
the life and spirit of trade. 


“Personal Contacts Chief 
Value of Convention” 
Henry C. Loms 


Again the clarion call resounds to the music trades to 
attend its yearly gathering, the June Convention at Chicago. 
The second largest city in the United States commercially 


and one of the foremost cities in the world, musically, opens 
wide its doors and in true Western fashion bids us welcome. 

The Convention this year has a greatly added significance 
because of the fact that the Radio Industry is meeting simul- 
taneously with us for the first time. The period has passed 
when the music industry and the radio industry can afford 
to take any other attitude toward one another than that of 
the heartiest friendliness and cooperation. The music in- 
dustry and the radio industry are both contenders not only 
for the public’s favor but they are contenders in the same 
field, namely, the field of entertainment and education, and 
should work together so far as possible to a common end. 

If this is true of two related industries, how much more 
is it needful to cultivate a feeling of conciliation and good 
will within an industry itself? New inventions, new meth- 
ods of transportation and communication, new demands of 
the ultimate consumer have brought about such a close in- 
terdependence of the various branches of a single industry 
and of the members themselves upon each other that as a 
matter of self-preservation they cannot do otherwise than 
work together in the utmost harmony. We must cease to 
look upon such a course as a tedious preachment but must 
regard it in the light of reason, of common sense and com- 
mon decency, lest the huge investments already made and 
the years of anxious toil already spent are to go for naught. 

The chief value of our Conventions does not lie, there- 
fore, in the actual merchandise orders taken or received. 
Important as these of course may be, the permanent value 
of these gatherings is to be found in the personal contacts 
made and the information and inspiration drawn from the 
interchange of ideas among the members of the various 
groups. Willy-Nilly, we must face our common problems 
and solve them together. 

Finally, as regards these personal contacts with the other 
members of the trade, it is the dealer (even more than the 
wholesaler and the manufacturer) to whom these contacts 
are of such high importance. For the dealer is, or should be, 
the contactman of the whole music industry. He it is who 
comes in direct and constant touch with the musical public 
which is after all the mainstay of our industry. By him we 
are judged by the public; through him the manufacturer 
and the jobber should be able, in the usual course of events, 
to conduct and transact their business with the public. But 
the dealer must then do his part. He must not close his 
mind to new ideas; he must perfect himself in modern mer- 
chandising needs and methods. He must not remain aloof 
in what he may imagine is a splendid isolation and, think- 
ing of himself as a pining martyr, rail in mockery at those 
who seek to help him. As in every other progressive in- 
dustry, we must all adopt the viewpoint of thinking broadly 
in terms of the whole industry and of its wider future. 

To accomplish these things, we owe it as a duty to our- 
selves to attend the Convention. 








Rambling Remarks 


(Continued from page 58) 
On the contrary. 
some of the dealers now there realize there are too many 
piano houses to exist even in such a thriving and indi- 
There could be a good 
living made by about honest musical 
houses in Cincinnati, and that with the present absorp- 


territory. It is an attempt to make 


vidualized community as this. 
five good and 
This does not mean that any pick had been made 
five houses that could make 
selected, but it mean that such 
through necessity as time goes on. 
We talk about the reduction of piano manufacturers, 


tion. 


as to the money has becn 


does will be the case 


but we do not take up seriously the reduction of dealers, 
for it is manifest that the number of 
there will be found 


reduction in the 
dealers is bound to follow. In time 


here and there a desertion on the part of dealers. It 
will take time, for past sales that are being collected in 
will keep many a dealer but not living. Meaning 


that soon these collections will be called in and 


alive, 
thereby 
then what will the dealer do for money to run his busi- 
ness on and to live? It is inevitable. The eighteen piano 
houses in Cincinnati soon will be reduced through these 
natural causes 50 per cent. It follows that there will 
soon be forced a lowering of the number that will live. 

The piano houses of the future must be run and con- 
ducted along lines of greater economy. There may be 
smaller establishments, but that will prove more profit- 
able as a matter of course. There is entirely too much 
expended in show by piano dealers. There is a waste 
that must be eliminated, and this elimination will force 
itself upon the dealers through the falling away of those 
who now are obstructionists as to profit making by the 
cutting up of the demand among too many. 

Let The Rambler in his next article give another light 
upon the possible future of Cincinnati as to the piano 
and its possibilities as a selling center, giving its popula- 
tion, its probable expansion, and what the present dealers 
must do to preserve what they now have to hold to the 
fact that this stringent reduction is not the fault of the 
piano, that it is not an accepted entity as a profit-maker. 
but what now is before us is the bringing this reduced 
production into a money-making business proposition 
that will give to those who should have it the business 


that naturally exists through the music demand. 


(To be continued) 














awalac Has Made the 
Re-finishing Claim a 
Thing of the Past 


Before Mawalac came into wide use by piano manufacturers, 
claims on the part of piano dealers for re-finishing were fre- 
The fault lay mainly with the nature of the older 
finishing materials, and their inability to withstand sudden 
Mawalac is not only the most beau- 
tiful of all piano finishes, but, because it is permanent, its use 
“refinishing” problem to the vanishing 


Mawalac 


The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
or Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Maas & Waldstein Company 


Manufacturers of Lacquer, Lacquer Enamels and Surfacers 


quent. 
changes in temperature. 


has reduced the 
point. 


Plant, 438 Riverside 


Chicago Office and Warehouse 
1115 W. Washington Blvd. 








Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Los Angeles Office and Warehouse 
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Rambling 
Remarks 


“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Ss 


no bie? He rambled all a- 


SSS 


ie and out the town,Oh didn’t be 





The Future of Music and the Piano—An 
Analysis of Cincinnati as Typifying 
the Conditions and Influences that 
Will Determine the Future. 


With°all the talk about the piano and its future in 
business, there has been little said about the possibilities 
of selling for the future. No one can for a moment be- 
lieve that the piano is an instrument of music to be con- 
sidered a thing of the past. Today the piano is again 
coming into its own. That is, it will partake of its part 
in music as it has not before. 

To imagine music without the piano is a mistake. 
Music can not exist without the piano. 

Those who have sold pianos in the past, with the ex- 
ception of the high grade dealers that sold the best 
makes, have not looked upon the piano as a musical 
instrument. This statement may be accepted or thrown 
aside, yet it is a fact that many who for years have sold 
pianos have never had that respect for the instrument it 
deserved. They sold them just as they would sell any 
dead piece of production of the industrial world that did 
not require special selling methods. 

The piano is something more than a piece of furniture. 
It will be admitted that many believe that the piano is a 
necessary piece of furniture that belongs to the home, 
yet there are thousands of homes that need a piano for 
what it really is as a musical instrument. 

To believe it can be made a thing of universal demand 
There are only a small percentage of the 
We do not ex- 


is a mistake. 
people who will learn to play the piano. 
pect every person to be able to play the violin, to sing, 
or even to love to listen to music. We must accept this, 
and those who can sell pianos must learn to sell them as 
one learns to play them. 

With this in mind let The Rambler take up the subject 
of the possibilities of selling in the future with all that 
is said to be against the piano as a marketable thing 
and arrive at some conclusions that will admit of those 
who now are in the business to decide upon whether to 


remain in the piano line or to seek some other vocation. 


Production of the Future 


It must be accepted that the production of pianos for 
This is but the evolution 
What now is par- 


some time will be restricted. 
of all things in the commercial world. 
taking of great productions, or absorptions, will in time 
reach the saturation point, and the piano not being an 
article of replacement on account of its wearing quali- 
ties, there now has been reached the point where the de- 
mand must be looked upon as one of real music demand, 
and that means there must be a reduction of dealers and 
salesmen. 

lo arrive at just what this absorption of the product 
means is one of the problems that lie before the piano 
It is the opinion of The Rambler that the low 
point has been reached, and that whatever increase is 


trade 


presented will be of the good pianos, of the high grade, 


and what we have termed the medium grade: that is 


pianos of tonal value, and not the notone boxes that are 
like the ability of those who sold them, but now require- 
ing salesmen of ability of high standing musically, but 
not necessarily of men of technical education as to 
music. 

While The Rambler is held in the Middle West 
some weeks he has been studying this question of the 


piano, and also has taken up a study of the radio and its 


for 


influence in music, with the same attention being given 
as to the arriving at the saturation point of the radio, 
and what lasting effect it will have upon the piano. 
Also, we must admit that the automobile has had much 


to do with both of these purveyors of music, in that 
home life is completely overturned by the speed ma- 
chinés, and we have here a triangle that must be given 
attention in the attempts to preserve the standing of 
each article referred to. 


Cincinnati as a Piano Center 

It is with the piano The Rambler starts with, and he 
selects Cincinnati as one of the best examples of the 
American city at this time, a city that is musical, but 
one that holds within itself its own beauties and its in- 
dustrial and distribution qualifications. To give a basis 
for what may be said in this direction, no more compe- 
tent authority can be utilized than the taking from a 
book just issued by the Cincinnati Enquirer an editorial 
that is one of many that have been selected from the 
editorial pages of that paper to make plain the dignity, 
the greatness, one might say, of Cincinnati, and this in 
no boastful way, but with a full and honest effort to do 
good for the city that has built this daily paper of this 
time. Those who do not know Cincinnati can read this 
one editorial with much benefit, for here is given a city 
that would seem to provide food for the piano salesman 
and give him opportunities many other like centers in 
this great country do not afford: 


Industry and Commerce 

Industry and commerce in Cincinnati are diversified 
and prosperous. The metropolitan district supports 
important branches of 103 of the 333 basic industries of 
the United States. These industries are represented by 
3,025 manufacturing firms, employing approximately 
117,000 persons. There are approximately 190,000 per- 
sons gainfully employed in Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati leads the world in the production of soap, 
machine tools, playing cards, radio receiving sets and 
parts and in the manufacture of cigar boxes. The city’s 
five largest industries annually produce goods of a total 
value of $265,000,000, divided as follows: Soap, $100,000,- 
000; metal products, $60,000,000; clothing, $40,000,000; 
meat packing, $35,000,000; printing and publishing, $30,- 
000,000. Cincinnati is the location also of several of the 
largest plants in the United States manufacturing office 
furniture, woodworking machinery, printing inks, boots, 
women’s shoes, brushes, chemicals, pottery, safes and 
cabinets, and automobile parts. 

Cincinnati produces 20 per cent of the world’s fire 
engines. The first used in the United States was manu- 
factured here, and the best known fire fighting equipment 
in the world has been made in Cincinnati for 70 years. 
Cincinnati prepares annually $5,000,000 worth of coffee 
and spices, 50 per cent of the output being consumed in 
this city. Cincinnati, close to the center of cotton pro- 
duction, manufactures half of the shirts made in Ohio. 
Cincinnati-made clothing has national distribution. The 
pottery industry was established in this city in 1799, and 
is now world-famous for the artistry of its output. 

Cincinnati’s 124 cigar factories produce annually prod- 
ucts valued at $6,000,000. The city is the second largest 
jewelry producing and distributing center in America. 
From 300 to 500 railway cars annually are manufactured 
here. The annual combined value of the output of Cin- 
cinnati’s industries is approximately $650,000,000. The 
city has 1,806 wholesale outlets, and the business done 
by jobbers approximates $350,000,000 each year. Retail 
outlets to the number of 12,460 do an annual business 
of more than $100,000,000. Foreign commerce, export 
and import, amount yearly to approximately $70,000,000. 

Cincinnati is the bituminous coal center of the United 
States, receiving virtually all of its coal, at low river and 
rail transportation rates, from West Virginia and East- 
ern Kentucky mines. 

Cincinnati is closer than any other large industrial 
city to the United States center of population and the 
center of industry. It is 120 miles east of the center of 
population, and 100 miles southwest of the center of 
industry. Eighty per cent of the nation’s population, or 
97,300,000 live within a radius of 800 miles of Cincinnati. 
Within 600 miles, 78,100,000 live. A radius of 300 miles 
includes 23,800,000; of 200 miles, 11,200,000; of 100 miles, 
4,900,000. Cincinnati consequently is an ideal marketing 
center. The total annual consuming power of metro- 
politan Cincinnati is $543,000,000; of the Cincinnati dis- 
trict, $705,000,000; of the Cincinnati zone of influence, 
$7,578,000,000. 

The average income of a Cincinnati family is $2,150, 
which is expended as follows: 26 per cent for food; 18 
per cent for clothing; 20 per cent for rent; five per cent 
for fuel and light, and 31 per cent for miscellaneous! 
items, including savings. 


Piano Houses of Cincinnati 
Here is a materialistic picture of this old and wealthy 
city. Musically the book of Enquirer editorials gives 
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information of a startling character that is of value to 
those who want to arrive at some consideration of the 
future of the piano in his own city or home town. It all 
will prove of value if only the piano men would study 
their own surroundings from the same point of view. 

Cincinnati proper has taken in many of the suburban 
towns that were in the past looked upon as separate 
entities or units. This has been done by many other 
cities. There are several good-sized towns across the 
Ohio River that furnish population for the piano men, 
and that means the population that is reached by Cin- 
cinnati, musical and piano wise, runs into the three- 
quarters of a million, a lot of people when one considers 
it. We all compare with New York and Chicago, and 
in this we are doing the piano an injustice. 

Now, how many pianos can be sold on a regular music 
demand in Cincinnati per year? We find there are eight- 
een piano houses in that city. The Rambler does not 
consider agencies and commission sellers in towns like 
Newport and Covington, to say nothing of other Ken- 
tucky towns that come in under the head of street car or 
automobile prospects. Here is something that will in- 
terest the Tuners Association. There are seventeen 
tuning units that advertise, which including the regular 
houses makes between thirty-five and forty tuning estab- 
lishments that must make a good living to keep going. 
The individual tuning units must do some piano selling. 
If not, they are not getting a profit that should come to 
them if they but utilize their opportunities. They do not 
need to carry stock, but any of the eighteen retail units 
are willing at all times to pay commissions that are 
honest; if they do not then they are not attending to 
business in the way they should. 

As The Rambler has already said, there is not that 
opportunity at present for the selling of pianos to new- 
comers that has been given to the dealers in Cleveland, 
for instance. Cleveland has outgrown Cincinnati, and 
this means an increase of population through new set- 
tlers, if one be allowed to so call it. But Cincinnati has 
awakened, is on the upgrade. Its population is some- 
what different from that of Cleveland, and this is evi- 
denced by the figures given in the Enquirer editorial, 
which shows a population that must be of high earning 
power which is shown by the different industrials. 


Building for the Future 

There is much in this for the piano dealer in doubt to 
consider as to his own home town. Here is Cincinnati 
with a foundation laid by the building associations that 
started more than fifty years ago. In his time, The 
Rambler recalls, there was hardly a saloon in the city, 
and there were many of them, that did not have two, five 
or eight safes of large size in them, each representing a 
building association. These associations were working 
all the time. The man who sold his labor was not con- 
sidered any man at all if he was not depositing each 
week a percentage of his wages, and soon he was the 
owner of a lot, and then he could borrow money to build. 
Even the railroads at that time helped in this work of 
making a voter an American citizen of good standing by 
making him a home owner. This railroad assistance was 
in the giving a new home owner suburban commuting 
free for the entire family for a year after moving into the 
home the head of the family had built through the build- 
ing associations. 

These American citizens now are Cincinnatians by 
reason of property owning, and there is the foundation 
of the wealth of this big town that has been one of the 
satisfied centers that seemingly lived for and in itself, 
following much the lines that are found in Boston. 

The suburbs are now becoming the most beautiful in 
this great country, and this under the present business 
management arrangement becoming more § artistic 
through roads and boulevards that bestow upon the out- 
lying hills what is generally unknown, for there seem- 
ingly has been little effort until the last years of ask 
others to come on within the boundaries of the city 
lines and partake much as the old saying of “Come in, 
the water’s fine.” 

Let this be compared with the industrial phase of the 
city’s being, allow its standing in an artistic way, its 
great inclinations, and we have here an ideal city, one 
that will attract, and as it continues to grow there cer- 
tainly will follow that the piano must be supplied to 
those who need such an instrument, and must have it, 
and this by those who know how to sell it. 

The fact there is such a large percentage of tuning 
establishments proclaims that the ears of the Cincinna- 
tians have been trained to demand that their pianos be 
kept in tune. There is a high percentage of the popula- 
tion of this part of the Ohio Valley who are musically 
inclined, and that means the why of this great offer of 
tuners to the people who have pianos. 


Reduction in Dealers 
The Rambler hears some disgruntled piano dealer ask, 
“How can any more piano houses exist in Cincinnati?” 
This is not an attempt to attract more dealers into that 
(Continued on page 57, preceding) 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 591m St., New Yorn 





MUSICAL COURIER 





THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive 


Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS 


Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











MATHUSHEK 


Cueaidd Upright and 
Player Pianos 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 





THE BAUER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles 
of piano making tonally and structurally. It is 
a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is 
not the least important feature. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Factory: 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Estasiisnep 1857 





MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in 
piano-tone production made in forty 
years are the result of Mehlin research. 
These improvements are embodied only 
in Mehlin Grands and Uprights—the 
highest development ever attained in the 
art and science of piano construction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d Street) 
New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 








WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING 
PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the 
musical center of America for 
sixty-one years 





Factory and Offices: 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets 
New York 








The Finest Piano Action 
in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL 
& GROSS 


Gives the Pianist 
the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 
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“AMERICA'S FINEST PIANO” 


A. B. CHASE 
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“THE SWEET TONED” 


EMERSON 
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| CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 
Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


|| Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
| right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 
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Americas Finest Instruments 
Since seg 2 


CHAS.M. STIEPR, tne. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Where to Buy 





ACTION BRACKETS 





PPPS 


NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best Correspond- 


ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 467 West 
45th St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLOT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings Dolgeville. N Y 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
7. ‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser.” 


PIANO HAMMERS 





o i bag arb ee +, Piano Hammers. 
rand an yer hammers a spec years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St.. New York <3) 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
® 





SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





MUSIC ROLLS 





MEL-O-DEE HAND PLAYED MUSIC ROLLS—Record- 
ings by Broadway's acclaimed pianists..popular word rolls. . 
two verses, choruses..expression line..singing notes 
.-printed words..lintless paper..unbreakable metal flanges, 
japan finished. Big library. Quick —- programs. Highest 
quality, lowest ces. Write today for catalogs, prices, 
Melodee Music ., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 


S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of ae ~ pianc 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 








BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 MG oo St.. New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnish Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamots, Wood Cement, ing Oils. 
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Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 








tudwaed Johnson 


as Lohengrin 


The Most Recent of the New Roles Which the Distinguished Tenor 
Has Sung, With the Metropolitan Opera Company. 





